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TO THE PUBLIC. 


ALTHOUGH the literary periodical publica- 
tions, which have lately iffued from Botton Prefles have from vari- 
ous caufes been difcontinued, the Editors of the prefent undertaking 
have not been deterred from making a new attempt to deferve and 
obtain patronage. ‘They conceive, that the Inhabitants of New- 
England are willing and able to fupport a Magazine, eafy of attain- 
ment, comprehenfive and ufeful. Maffachufetts and the neighbour- 
ing {tates do not compofe the Beotia of America. The mais of the 
people are enlightened, and in their leifure hours addicted to read- 
ing. What has prevented literary publications from receiving mer 
ited encouragement, is not the du/ne/s of the Public, but its purfuits 
and habits. Bufinefs and Politics have engroffed moft of their time 5 
and during an interefting European war, in which each of the bel- 
ligerent parties have wanted the commercial affiftance of our neue 
tral and fertile nation, and each has had its partifans among our 
citizens, it could not be expected that the filent charms of litcrature 
would attraét the attention of our merchants and politicians, whol- 
ly engaged in the acquilition of lucre, and contentions for the afcen- 
dency of their party. 

But the hope of rapid gain, and the conteft for political power 
have at length in a great degree eeafed to operate, and our citizens 
have leifure now to enjoy the pleafures of the Mutes. The din of 
war and the buftle of bufineis are over ; the regularity of gradual 
accumulation and the ftillnefs of peaceful employment have fuc- 
ceeded. | 

We hope this opportunity will be improved. It is only in calms, 
like the prefent, that a country can advance in literature. Science 
will not be ftationary ; if fhe is not brought forward, fhe will recede. 
We conceive it, therefore, peculiarly incumbent on us at the prefent 
time to encourage the means of diflufing knowledge. , The late 
war in Europe, while it has withdrawn our attention from {cientif- 
ic purluits, has brought fufficient affluence into our country to ena- 
ble it to rife to a higher grade in the fcale of national literature. 
The United States are more advanced in wealth and political power, 
than in the arts and fciences. It is time that the attention of the 
people fhould be called to this fubject. In a republic ignorance is 
the worft of evils. ‘T’o prevent political deception, the people muft be 
enlightened. Let then every method be adopted, that will contrib- 
ute to the diffution of knowledge, and the promotion of fcience ; let 
no opportunity, that is eafy to be embraced, and may be effe&unal, 
pals ununproved. 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 


The Editors offer their fervices to the public. They think their 
plan is calculated to circulate knowledge upon every fubjed, faving 
Politics, which they entirely difcard from their Numbers. There are 
political publications enough in our country. It is our attention to’ 
confine ourtelves wholly to literature, morals, and amufement. The 
prefent Number is offered chiefly as a Pro/pedus of the manner, in 
which future Numbers will be conduéted. It was not intended to 
be an accurate ipecimen of our future publications, although we 
flatter ourlelves that few will rife from reading it without being a- 
muted and inftruéted. 

Our Publications will .be large for a work of this kind, and will 
be iflued but once a Quarter. ‘They are intended to be companions 
in leifure hours; they may lie upon the table, the fhelf, or the coun. 
ter, and taken up when opportunity or inclination renders reading 
pleaiant. 


Tn fome of the Southern States literary periodical publications are 
hand{fomely fupported. Why are they not in New-England? Are 


the inhabitants of the latter more illiterate than thofe of the former? 
Aire they more deficient in genius? Are they more engaged in dif- 
fipation of time and fortune ? Or are they more parfimonious ? We 
believe we may fately anfwer in the negative each of thefe interrog- 
atories. Why then have not literary publications fucceeded here? 
‘The only reply, perhaps, is becaule the inhabitants of New Eng. 
Jand are more engaged in bufinefs. Butis New England to be ene 
gaged folely in agriculture and commerce? Are we to have no lites 
rature ? Are we to refemble Thebans and Dutchmen? Forbid it, ye 
who are interelted for the honor of New England; Let it not be 
faid, that New England, which is fuperior to other parts of the Unit. 
ed States in other points of comparifon, is inferior ithe molt honors 
able refpec, in literature and the arts and fciences, 

And what fpecies of publication is more calculated to excite a 
tafte for literature, diffufe knowledge among the people, or com. 
municate a greater variety of amufement and mitruction, than a 
Magazine, cheap, comprehenfive, and well conduéted ? If nones 
then let one be encouraged which, it is intended, {hall embrace whatev- 
er is important in {cience, correét in morals, ufeful in education, enter- 
taining in milcellany, pleafing in poetry and imterelting in literature. 


Bofton, Fuly I, 1802. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


EFORE we devote this part of our volume to any particular 

Philofophical difquifitions, we have thought it would be ufeful 

to give an account of fome late difcoveries in different branches of 

Science. We have therefore extracted, chiefly from De tra MetuEs 

riz’s Introduétion to the Fournal de Phyfique, the following curfory 
view of Phylofophical improvement. 


MATHEMATICS. 


THIS fublime part of knowledge, though carried in all appear. 
ance to its utmoft extent, ftill continues to make fome prog- 
refs. Lagrange has finifhed a very important work, which he be-~ 
gan feveral years ago, entitled, The Theory of the Analytical Fundions, 
Sc. in which he fhews that every thing hitherto called the differen- 
tial calculus, whether one follows the method of Leibnitz or that 
of Newton, may be reduced to the ordinary calculation of finite 
quantities. | 

Astronomy. Herfchel, who has paid great attention to the 
{pots of the fun, confiders that luminary as fimilar to the planets, 
and not a flaming body. It contains mountains, fome of which he 
fuppofes to be 200 leagues inheight. Its atmofphere is compofed 
of different elaftic fluids, fome of which are luminous or phofphoric, 
and others only tranfparent. The former make the.fun appear 
like a mafs of light or fire; but the parts of that atmofphere which 
are only tranfparent, fuffer his body to be feen. ‘Thefe are the 
fpots. He believes the fun to be inhabited like the other planets. 

Lalande, on the other hand, thinks that the fun is really a folid 
body, but that his furface and part of his mafs are compofed of an 
incandefcent fluid. This fluid, by any movement, leaves uncover- 
ed fometimes a portion of the body of the fun or his mountains, 
and thefe are the fpots. Wilfon confiders the fpots of the fun as 
eruptions or volcanoes. 

Shroeter has fhown that in Venus there are very high mountains, 
as is the cafe on the earth and inthe moon. The greater part of 
thefe mountains in Venus, like thofe of the moon, are in the fouth- 
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3 View of fome late Difcoveries and Improvements 


ern part of that planet, while on the earth the greater part of tli¢ 
mountains are towards the north. The day in. Venus appears to 
that aftronomer to be 23 hours 21 minutes. It differs therefore 
very little from the fidereal day of the earth, which is 23 hours 56 
minutes 4 feconds. ; 

The volcano of the moon has been feen feveral times by the nak- 
edeye. Caroché faw it at Paris on the fecond of March 1797. It 
exhibited the appearance of a candle juft going out. It refembled 
a brilliant {pot lefs fenfible than the greateft fatellite of Jupiter, but 
larger. Its exiftence therefore can no longer be doubted. 

La Place has publifhed an excellent memoir on the movements 
of the moon. 

Hennert fays that the diurnal movement of the earth may under- 
go fome variations ; but that its variations are compenfated in fuch 
@ manner, that they may be confidered as uniform. 

Herfchel has obferved around Saturn a quintuple belt of fpots. 
By thefe means he has fhown the lenghth of the day of that planet, 
and determined its diurnal rotation, which he eftimates at 10 
hours 16 minutes 2 feconds. , | 

Lalande caicuiated the orbit of the 83d comet to the month of 
December 1793; but an 84th comet was feen by Bode at Berlin, 
on the 11th of November 1795, near the conftellation of Herculus, 
It was feen alfo by Bouvard, at Paris, on the 14th of the fame 
month. it was {mall, had no tail, and was not vifible to the naked 
eye. Its orbit has been calculated by Zach. It was in its perihe- 
lion on the 14th of December at t5 hours 32 fecond’ mean time at 
Gotha. Its diltance then from the ftin was 0,22. 

An 85th comet was difcovered in Virgo by Olbers, at Bremen, 
who calculated its orbit. 

An 86th was difcovered from the obfervatory at Paris, by Bouv- 
ard, on the 14th of Auguft 1797, at ten o’clock at night. It was 
feen thé next day, at Leipfic, by Rudiger. It was feen alfo by va- 
rious aftronomers in other places. It pafled the earth fix times 
nearer than the fun, which was the caufé of its apparent motion be- 
ing very rapid. It was fmall, appeared only like a faint white 
{pot, and had no tail. Zach, at Gotha, makes the number of the 
comets now’ known to be go. ea Se 

One of the moft difficult labours of aftronomy is what relates to 
the ftars. Their immenfe iumber indeed is fufficient to deter any 
one from the tafk of numbering them ; for thofe which we fee, and 
we are far from feeing them all, may be eftimated at more than a 
hundred‘millions. Many of thefe it is well known have peculiar 
motions, fome of which are very confiderable. It is to them, how-' 
ever, that we are obliged to refer all the motions of the fun, the 


planets, and the comets. It is of importance then to endeavour to 


determine the motions of the ftars ; and this object has at all times 
engaged the attention of aftronomers. Mafkelyne has determined 
with the utmoft precifion the pofition of 34 ftars. Zach has ac- 
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@omplifhied the fame thing in regard to 1200. Lalande, with his 
nephew and niece, have undertaken a labour far greater, to deter. 
mine the pofition of more than 40,000 ftars, from the arétic pole to 
the topic of capricorn, This fublime tafk is already very much 
advanced, as the pofitions of 42,700 are already known. 

Hyprostatics. Venturi has made interefling experiments on 
the lateral efflux of fluids. He fhews that the efflux is more con- 
fiderable, when a pipe, rather a little long, is adjufted to the aper- 
ture of the veffel, than when there is no pipe, or only one that is 
fhort. Thus, when one wifhes to draw wine, the jet will be more 
confiderable by putting a cock into the aperture of the cafk, than if 
there were no cock; and if the cock be fome inches in length, the 
quantity that flows out will be greater than if it were very fhort. 

It is well known, that when fmall bits of camphor and other 
fubftances, fuch as the juice of the euphorbium, are placed upon 
water, they appear agitated in a very remarkable manner. Rom- 
ieu afcribed this phenomanon to eleétricity, but Volta has proved 
that, electricity has no conneétion with it. Lichtenberg was of opins. 
ion, that camphor, lofing a great deal by evaporation, continuully 
decreafes in bulk, and that thefé fmall fragments of it change their 
configuration, which makes a variation in their refpective attrac- 
tractions. Volta thinks that the vapours which exhale from thefe 
bodies ftrike the air and the water with fufficient force to caufe the 
molecule, from which thefe vapours are exhaled, to be agitated as 
above mentioned. | ) 

Brugnatelli has convinced himfelf that this phenomenon takes 
place with all fubftances that contain much effential oil, fuch as the 
leaves of laurel, fage, thyme, vanilla, the nutmeg-tree, the rhus toxi« 
codendron (the poifon oak), the rhus vernix (the poifon-afh.)' He 
found alfo that fmall bodies which did not move on the water ace 
quired that »property after being impregnated with effential oil. 
A piece of bread, for example, rubbed againft a piece of lemon-peel 
and impregnated with effential oil of lemons, moved, after being 
placed upon water a little warm. 

Thefe experiments prove that it is jets of effential oil thrown out 
with rapidity from thefe bodies, which make them move on the’ wa- 
ter. ‘Thefe jets experience a refiltence from the air and the water, 
as a lighted rocket experiences a refiftance from the air by which it 
is made to afcend ; that is to fay, in a direction oppofiite to the jet 
of the flame. 

Venturi, who repeated all thefe experiments, made feveral {mall 
{ticks of camphor, which he placed on water, adding to them a bit 
of lead by way of ballaft. They all moved as ufual; but he ob- 
ferved them become a little fmaller above the furface of the water, 
and at length break in two. This effect is more fpeedy if the wae 
ter be a little warm, and. is occafioned by the continual evapora- 
sion of the parts. ; 
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ze View of fome late Difcoveries and Improvements 


Botrany.—Though the number of plants is fo confiderable, be- 
ing eftimated at about twenty thoufand, that the moft retentive 
memory can fcarcely remember their names, the ardour for this 
branch of fcience does not feem to decreafe. 

La Billardiere, who went round the world with d’Entrecafteaux, 
brought back with him a valuable collection in every part of natur- 
al hiftory. »His herbal is moft beautiful; and though nearly one 
fourth of it has been loft, he has ftill about three thoufand plants, of 
which from twelve to fifteen hundred are new. 

He carried with him from the Friendly Ifles twenty-two bread- 
fruit-trees, twelve of which were left at the Ifle de France. Of the 
eight brought to France, five died ; two have been fent to Cayenne ; 
and the other was brought to Paris, where it is now in the Fardin 
des Plantes. 

La Billardiere brought with him alfo about three hundred birds, 
a third of which almoft are unknown. His collection of infeéts has 
been much damaged; but he has ftilla great many in fufficient 
prefervation to be defcribed. Riché, who went on the fame expedi- 
tion, brought with him a variety of objects, and particularly birds. 
He died.not long ago. / 

Michau has returned from South America, and brought with him 
2 great number of plants in excellent prefervation. He will no 
doubt foon publifh an account of them, as well as of thofe which he 
brought from Perfia. 

Coloumb having ordered fome poplars to be cut down in the 
{pring time, obferved, that when the axe approached the centre of 
the tree a very large quantity of air was difengaged, but that none 
was difengaged when the inftrument attacked the other parts of the 
tree. It is well known that the medullary parts, in which the air cir- 
culates particularly, is fituated towards the centre. From this med- 
ullary part proceed thofe tranfverfal veflels which extend to the 
bark of the tree for the circulation of the air. ‘The plant contains 
alfo other veffels for the circulation of the fap and of all the vegeta- 


ble juices. ‘There are alfo glands where the fecretion of all thefe dif- 


ferent liquors is performed to produce the propelis pollen, Fc. A veg- 
etable, therefore, in the fimpleft cafe, may be confidered as an aflem- 
blage of feveral pliable elaftic fibres, compofing a great number of 
-veflels of different calibres, in which water, air, and various kinds of 
fluids drawn from the bofom of the earth and the atmofphere, cir- 
culate. ‘ 

Light alfo has a great influence on vegetation. Humboldt has 
fhown that the light of a lamp may, in this refpe&t, fupply that,of 
the fun ; and that plants which receive the light of a lamp are col- 
oured green, as if they received that of the fun, Excefs of light 
hurts plants, efpecially when they begin to rife. 

According to Ingenhouz, plants iuffer oxygen to be difengaged 
in the light, and the carbonic acidin darknefs. Senebier is of opm- 
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ion that the latter changes the oxygen into the carbonic acid, by 
furnifhing it with carbon. 

Humboldt has obferved that mufhrooms furnifh hydrogenous 
gas in the day, as well as the night-time. 

Mepicine.—TLhe carbonate of barytes and pure cauftic barytic 
earth are moft active poifons. Pelletier killed feveral dogs by mak- 
ing them take from twelve to eighteen grains of thefe fubftances. 

Mankind have been long employed in attempting to difcover 
means for the prolongation of life. Valli, after laymg down prin- 
ciples well known, viz. that old age comes on naturally, becaule 
the calcareous phofphate or calcareous carbonate is continually ac- . 
cumulating in the greater part of the folids, fuch as the bones, the 
arteries, veins, tendons, &c. fays, that this accumulation can be 
guarded againft only two ways; either by preventing that fub- 
{tance from being formed in the mafs of the fluids, or by expelling 
it as foon as it is formed. 

1. To prevent too abundant a produétion of that earth, one muft 
ufe aliments which contain the leaft quantity of it, fuch as vegeta-. 
bles, milk, fifth (but fifhes contain a great deal of the phofphoric 
acid. 

= ke means which he thinks moft proper for expelling that 
calcareous earth, or calcareous phofphate, are, bathing, frictions, 
duretics, pure water, and beverages cooled with ice. In fhort, he 
confiders the oxalic acid given in fmall dofes as the beit remedy. 
That acid, fays he, decompofes the calcareous phefphate: the ox- 
alate of lime which thence refults will be carried into the torrent cf 
circulation, and will be driven outwards. 7 

Vauquelin and Brogniard have proved that the acetic acid dif- 
folves the vegetable glutten and the animal fibres. It is well 
known that there isa difeafe called by nofoliogilts malacofeon, or 
mollities offium, where the bones become entirely foft. ‘The calcare- 
ous phofphate is almoft entirely carried away, and there fcarcely 
remains any thing but the cellular tiffue of the bones, with the 
gelatinous and greafy part, or the marrow. Were it poflible to find 
out the means of diflolving, gradually, in this manner the calcare- 
ous phofphate, without depriving the bones of their folidity, and 
without hurting the other animal funétions, the fountain of youth 
would be difcovered. It appears therefore that it may not be al- 
together impoflible to retard age at leaft. 

PuysroLtocy.—Spallanzani having deftroyed the eyes of bats 
and fet them at liberty in an apartment, obferved that they could 
guide themfelves from one place to another as before. They 
avoided every obitacle that was prefented to them, and even pailed 
through rings which he placed before:them: and for this reafon he 
afks, “ May not thefe animals poffefs a fenfe with which we are not 
acquainted, and which may fupply that of fight? or, May aot 
fmell be fufficient for that purpofe ?” 
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Jurine is of opinion that it is hearing which fupplies the above 
want. He filled with wax one of the ears of thofe animals which 
he had deprived of fight and he obferved that they flew about with 
difficulty: when he filled both their ears, they could not fly at all, 

Mereororocy.—Meteorology, which depends only on an im- 
menfe number of obfervations, has, however, been exalted into a 
{cience. It affords general refults. of great importance ; a collection 
of which has been made by Cotte. By thefe it appears that the 
barometer varies very little under the equator. Its variation be- 
comes greater in proportion as it approaches the poles. it feems 
to experience a diurnal and an annual variation. 

Diurnal variation.——Between the hours of ten and two, both of the 
day and the night, the rifings and fallings of the mercury are the 
leaft. The contrary takes place between the hours of fix and ten 
of the morning and evening. ‘This feems to depend onthe fun and 
the moon pafling the zenith. 

Annual variation.—The ofcillations are lefs in fummer, greater in 
winter, and very great at the equinoxes. This feems to depend, 
like the tides and the winds, on the fame action of the fun and the 


moon. 
T hermomeiers—The mean degrees of heat are almoft the fame in 


all latitudes. Kirwan has given a table for calculating the mean 
degrees of heat in different latitudes. 

Rains are more frequent in winter than in fummer ; more abun- 
dant in fummer than in winter. Mean quantity of rain at Paris 
twenty-two inches. ‘The evaporation generally exceeds the rain at 
Paris., The mean evaporation is thirty-three inches. 

Aurora borealis is more frequent about the time of the equinoxes 
than at any other feafon. ‘This phenomenon ts almoft continual in 
winter in the polar regions. For fome years paft it feems in our 
climates to have become lefs frequent. 

Lunar period of nineteen years.—It appears that the general teme 
perature of a year returns the fame every nineteen years, an epoch 
when the phafes and pofition of the moon, in regard to the earth, 
are alfo the fame. . From the above period, therefore, we may pree 
dict, very nearly, the temperature of any given year. ‘This meth- 
od is practifed by the makers of almanacks ; and their predictions, 
to a certain degree, may be depended on. ‘This mode of calcula- 
tion is well known alfo to merchants who fpeculate in the price of 
provitions. 

Maurice at Geneva makes meteorological obfervations of the ut- 
moft importance, becaufe he has thermometers placed at different 
heights above the furface of the earth, as Pictet had formerly, and 
others at the depth of four feet below it. He gives an acount, 
therefore, of the evaporation of the earth, electricity, humidity, &e. 
Fis obfervations appear every month in an excellent colleétion, 
publifhed by the brothers Pitet, under the title of Bibliotheque Brite 
aunique. It appears that the thermometer, which is four feet below 
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tn different Branches of Sciené®: 


the earth, ftands generally between 9° and 10° Reaum. (52° and 
54° Fahr.) and that it experiences very little variation. 

Zoo.ocy.—Great attention has been paid to the natural hiftory 
of animals. Cuvir has publifhed a number of memoirs on Zoology, 
and fome have been publifhed alfo by Geoffroy. Daubenton pro- 
pofes to divide the animal kingdom into eight clafles :—1ft, vivipa- 
rous quadrupeds, of which he reckons 415 ; 2d, cetaceous animals 
15; 3d, birds 2,424; all thefe animals have two ventricles in the 
heart: 4th, dviparous quadrupeds, of which he reckons 113; 5th, 
ferpents 175; 6th, fifhes 866; all thefe animals have only one ven- 
tricle in the heart, and their blood is almoft cold; 7th, infeéts, of 
which he reckons 15,000; their heart is of different forms; their 
blood is white ; they have trachex, and breathe by ftigmata.; 8th, 
worms, of which he reckons 1,159; their heart is of different 
forms, their blood is white, and they have no apparent entrance for 
the air. 

Cuvier and Geoffrey have made feveral interefting refearches in 

regard to that clafs of animals called mammalia. The former, in 
a m2moir on the rhinoceros, has proved that the two kinds known 
by Camper, viz. that of Afia and that of Africa, may have one, 
two, or three horns. {he horns, therefore, cannot be a charaéter- 
ifing mark to diftinguifh them. The diftinguifhing mark, howev- 
er, of the African rhinoceros is, that it has only twenty-eight dentes 
molares, White that of Afia has twenty-eight mo/ares and fix incifores. 
He is of opinion alfo, that there are at leaft two other fpecies in ex- 
iftence, and perhaps a third. 
_ Camper has proved alfo, that the African elephant is different 
from that of Afia. The teeth of the latter are compofed of tranf- 
verfai zones, and thofe of the African elephant reprefent on their 
furface a kind of trefoils or lozenges. It appears, that befides thefe 
two fpecies there exift two others, and perhaps three. Swediaur 
fays, that the greater part of the elephants’ tufks ufed in commerce 
are collected in the immenfe paftures of Africa, where thefe animals 
feed, and that the negroes fet fire to the meadows in order to dif- 
eover them: 

Audibert propofes to give a hiftory of apes. He has already 

publifhed one number, containing fix coloured plates, folio fize. 
_ Birds.—LLe Vaiilant has already publifhed a part of his Natural 
Hiftory of the Birds of Africa, confifting of five numbers, each con- 
taining fix coloured plates, in folio and quarto. He has announced 
that the whole work will contain 600 plates. An edition in twelves, 
with fome plates, will appear alfo. The two firft volumes will be 
publifhed without delay. He propofes to give a complete hiftory 
of birds. | 

#i/oes.—Bloch has publifhed the laft fix volumes of his beautiful 
work on fifhes. "They contain, like the former fix, 276 plates, on fev- 
cral of which are reprefented from two to three fubjects He has 
been obliged to make feveral new genera. This is one of the moft 
beautiful works that ever appeared on ichthyology. 
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§ View of jome late Difcoveries and Improvements 


i 
Lacepede is preparing a large work on the fame fubjeé&t. He has 


fhewn that the anableps, a fifh hitherto believed to have had four 
eyes, has in reality only two; but.each of its eyes has two cornee, 
two cavities for the aqueous humour, two irides, two pupils, but 
only one cryftalline humour. Different naturalifts have publifhed 
feparate memoirs on fome particular kinds of fith, and their differ- 
ent parts. Herbft has publifhed at Berlin a very beautiful work on 
crabs, with coloured plates. _ 
Infe&s.—This part of natural hiftory is become almolt as im- 


‘menfe as botany. Brogniard continues his fuperb collection of the 


butterflies of Europe. Fabricius has given a new edition of his 
Entomologia Syflematica, emendata et aua. Latreille has publifhed 
his Genera of Infe&s, and D’Anthoine has publifhed an excellent 
memoir on the cynips (gall infect) of the oak. Bofc has defcribed 
fome other fpecies of the cynips, and Luce has defcribed a phof- 
phorefent beetle, found near De Graffe. 

- Panzer is now publifhing a work on the infeé&ts of Germany, en- 
titled Fauna Infecorum Germania, printed at Nuremberg. He has 
publifhed alfo a hiftory of the infeéts of America. Raeufchel has 
printed a work at Leipfic, entitled Nomenclator Entomologicus emenda- 
tus. Hedwig has given a new edition of the Fauna fifens, Infeda, 
by Roffi; in which are defcribed the infeéts found in the neighbor- 
hood of Florence and Pafa. Martin has publifhed the Infeés of 
England. This work, like that on fhells, is executed in a mafter- 
ly manner. , 3 

Polypiers—There are certain fubftances which are neither ani- 
mals nor vegetables, called polypiers ; fuch as coral, corallines, madre- 
pores, &c. -Girod Chantram has carefully examined fome of thefe 
fubftances, which had hitherto been clafled among the ¢ryptogamia 
kind of plants: fuch as the by/us, conferva, ulva, tremella, &c.; and 
obferved, that the greater part of them are compofed of tubes or 
veffels, in which begs that appear to be animated circulate. He 
even diftinguifhed in one fpecies of conferva a real volvox, which 
had fome fimilarity to the rotator of Gmelin. 

Thefe fuppofed plants, by a.chemical analyfis, give the fame re- 
fults as animal fubftances. He therefore concludes that they are 
not plants, but fpecies of polypiers, formed, like coral, by fmall ani- 
mals. Of thefe polypiers he diftinguifhes two kinds ; fome without 
tubes, and fome which have tubes. We fhall then have three or- 
ders of polypiers: 1ft, The calcareous, fuch as corals and madre- 
pores; the fubftance of which is hard and calcareous :—2d, Coral- 
lines, the fubftance of which is foft and flexible, like fponge :-—3d, 
The conferve, the fubftance of which is abfolutely herbaceous, It . 
is to be wifhed that naturalifts would pay attention to the ftudy of 
the infects which conftruét thefe different kinds of polypiers, as they 
are ftill unknown. 

SensiBiLity oF PLanrs. ‘The caufe of this fenfibility is ftill 
little known. The following is the explanation given of it by 

















in different Branches of Science. ) 9 


Yamark :* “ In my opinion, there exift in the articulations of man 

plants, and in certain parts of them, particular veficles which, efpe- 
cially in -varm weather, become filled with elaftic and very fubtle 
excretory vapours. Thefe vapours, which are accumulated and 
retained to a certain degree in the veficles, fwell them out, and make 
them produce an extention in all the moveable parts where they aré 
fituated; but on the leaft fhock or agitation the elaftic and fubtle 
vapours which fill thefe veficles efcape, and are exhaled into the ate 
mofphere. ‘The veficles being then emptied fhrink ; and the veges 
table part, which is not preferved in its extended ftate, fhrinks alio, 
and falls back,into the articulation where the veficle was placed, 
Soon after the veficle becomes filled again, though in an infenfible 
manner, and ftill produces an extenfion of the leaf-ftalk or petiole, 
which a caufe like the former may deftroy. } | 

‘In the hedy/arum gyrans, the velicles of the bottom of the fmall 
leaves being filled to a certain degree, then empty themfelves in 
fenfibly, become filled again as before, and re-empty themfelves in 
the like manner, without any other determining caufe than the effec 
of their plenitude. But this continued alternation of repletion and © 
evacuation keeps in conftant movement the {mall leaves of the plants 
which, when the weather is warm, rife and fall alternately, but in a 
flow manner.” 

Shade, or the abfence of light, by the coolnefs refulting from it, 
caufes that evacuation or fhrinking of the veficles juft mentioned, 
Hence the clofing up in the evening of certain parts of plants, 
efpecially of the leguminous families, to which botanifts have given 
the name of their freep. 

Itis by thefe caufes, or others analogous, that all the movements 
of thefe plants ought to be explained, A great number of plants 
experience particular movements in the fexual parts at the time of 
their fecundation, ‘Thefe movements muft be produced by the aura 
feminalis.+ : | : 


wea 
— 


* This is done by taking out the cork with the funnel, &&c. filling the 
veffel with water, and inverting it with its opening under water. Thus, 
if a tube leading from the aparatus whence the gas is produced, be brought 
i we mouth of the veffel, the gas will afcend and difplace the water till 
it be full. 7 | ify 


+ Lt may not, perhaps, be improper to take notice here of the following 
curtous circumftance re/pedling a conferva never before found in France, and 
the fame reprcfented by Maller én his Flora Danica, under the name of 
conferva jugalis, which was communicated, not long ago, to the Philomatic 
Society at Paris. Citizens Charles and Romain Coquebert having colleéied 
Some of this conferva, in the neighbourhood of Paris, afcertained by means 
of an excellent microfcope, cénftruGied by Nairne and Blunt, that in this 
ipecies there are male and female filaments, which unite by an a€tual copula- 
ton 3 that certain globules contained in the male filaments pafs into the ins 
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IxgiTasitity oF THE Anima Fire. Notwithftanding the 
many refearches made refpecting the caufe of this irritabillty, much 
is ftill wanting. Girtanner afcribes it chiefly to oxygen: but the 
proofs which he gives in fupport of his opinion do not appear fatis- 
factory ; fince the air does not feem to have a direét influence on 
the irritability of the heart. For example, if the vein of an animal 
be opened, and if a bubble of vital air or oxygen gas can be intro- 
duced into it, by means of a fmall tube, as foon as the air reaches 
the heart the animal fends forth a cry of pain and expires. Bichet, 
who made this experiment,* repeated it with atmofpheric air, azot, 
hydrogen, and the carbonic acid gas, and the animal perifhéd in the 
like manner; but cold water injected into a vein does not produce 
the like effect. Bichet concludes, that the death of the animal is 
occafioned by the interception of the air between the columns of the 
arterial and venal blood. But, in this cafe, we may reft afured 
that oxygen gas deftroys the animal. 

Dr. Menzies obferved, that the irritability of the heart preferved 
itfelf longer in animals ftrangled or ‘drowned than in thofe which 
perifhed in gas. He thence concludes, that the particular ftate 
which the blood acquires in paffing through the lungs, and which 
gives it thofe fenfible qualities that diftinguifh the arterial from the 
venal blood, is not the real caufe which gives play to the irritability 
of the heart, but that its action is particularly owing to the efe@ of 
heat conibined with humidity. 

Van Marum, Hildebrant, and other philofophers think that there 
#s a real irritability in plants, and particularly in thofe which have 
{pontareous kinds of movement. It has thence been afferted, that 
oxygen has the fame effect upon thofe plants called fenfitive, fuch 
as the humble plant (mimo/a pudica,) the hedyfarum gyrans, Kc. as 
upon animals, 

Pefchier has made feveral experiments to afcertain whether this 
opinion was well founded; but oxygen never appeared to him to 
produce any effect upon thefe plants. He afterwards examined 
whether thefe movements of thofe plants called fenfitive are owing 
to real irritability, like that of animals. ‘The numerous experiments 
which he made on this fubjeé&t gave him reafon to conclude, that no 
veal irritability could be afcribed to thefe plants, and that all the movee 
ments they experience, by the fimple touch or otherwife, are merely 
mechanical ; and indeed plants have neither nerves nor mufcles, 
nor any organs analogous to thofe which, in animals, appear to be 
the feat of irritability. 

This difference in the organization of animals and vegetables 
cannot be denied; but on the other hand it is equally certain, that 
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terior part of the female filaments ; and that by this union there are formed 
in the latier feeds, or, if we may ufe the expreffion, fmall ova, which repro- 
duce the fpecies. This is the firft inflance in the vegetable kingdom of 4 
reproduiion abfolutely analogous to that which we find among animals, 


* Socicté Philom. page 18, 
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what is called irritability in animals is owing to mechanical caufes. 
The movement of the mufcular fibre in animals is altogether as 
mechanical as the fhrinking of & fprig of the fenfitive plant when it 
is touched. That of the mufcular fibre is owimg to an efflux of the 
nervous fluid ; that of the fenfitive to the efflux of another fluid, 
which is a8 little known. But it may here perhaps be faid, The 
animal fibre, fuch as the heart, is ftill irritable a long time after it 
has been feparated from the reft of the body, which is not the cafe 
with the vegetable fibre. This is true: but it does not prove that 
it is not always a mechanical caufe which aés m thefe circum- 
ftances ; its action only is of longer duration; for, im whatever 
manner the ation of this mufcular fibre be confidered, it cannot be 
moved but by phyfical caufes. The queftion then will be, to dif< 
cover what are thefe phyfical caufes +” a 

Tt appears very certain that the caufe of mufcular movement is 
owing to the nerves, fince a part in which the nerves are palfied, or: 
confined by a ligature, has no longer any movement. But how 
does the nerve move? Some philofophers have compared its moves - 
ment to the oicillations of an extended cord which is truck: But, 1. 
The nerves are not extended: 2. They are enveloped. on all fides 5 
whereas the cord has no points of céntaé but at its two exixemities. 

It appears more probable to others to confider the nerve as one 
or more vetiels conftructed almoft like the lymphatic veflels ; that 
is to fay, compofed of a feries of veficles in which flows a fluid 
called the nervous fluid. I have fuppofed that this nervous fluid is 
of a nature analogous to that of the aura feminalis. Others have 
fought for the caude of irritability in electricity, and the experiments 
on Galvanifm feet to give fome weight to this opinion. 

Luminous Frvip. There are two principal opinions entextained 
by philofophers refpecting the nature of the luminous fluid. Some, 
with the fchoodl of Epicurus, think that this fluid is a continual'ema- 
nation of the luminous body which throws to a diftance a portion 
of its fubftance. ‘This 1s what is called the emidion of light, and 
was the opinion adopted by Newton. ak 

Others, among whom is Euler, think that the luminous fluid 
is diffufed throughout infinite fpace, and that it is aéted upon by 
the luminous bodies as the air is by fonorous bodies. This opinion 
appears to Cit. de la Metherie'much more probable than the former. 

One of the ftrongeft objections made to this opinion is, that ligh¢ 
is never propagated but in a ftraight Tine. Objedts cannot be feen, 
except when no opake body is interpofed between them and the eye, 
whereas founds are heard in every kind of direétion, Euler replied 
to this, by faying, that bodies are permeable to founds. Befides 
there are circumftances where founds alfo cannot be propagated but 
in aright line ; for example, in echoes which are heard only in a very 
fmall ipace. 

Chemifts likewife are divided in their opinions refpeéting the lu- 
minous fluid. Some believe it to be an elementary fubftance, and 
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iz On Atmofpheric Air. 


others have confounded it with fire. Richter believes that it *s 
eompofed of the inflammable principle and calcric. 
* Benedi&t Prevoft has endeavoured to eftimate the gravity of the 
luminous fluid. He made to float on water very thin round plates 
of tin, and thefe bodies were ‘repelled when a cylinder of red hot 
iron was prefented to them obliquely at‘fome diftance, or when the 
rays of the fun collected into a focus by a lens were made to fall 
upon them. Prevoft is of opinion that the rays of the fun penetra- 
ting the tin-plate are thus combined with a matter more denfe, and 
form therein a very expanfible fluid; but being lefs fubtle, it be- 
comes fufceptible of acting by intpulfion on very large maffes, and 
iffuing with impetuofity from the plate but more rapidly from the 
focus, pufhes it backwards, and purfues its way through the water, 
which aé&s as a conduétor to this fluid. 

The author conjectures, from thefe experiments, that it is pofl- 


‘ble to determine the gravity of light. It is well known that it 
takes about eight feconds to come from the fun to the earth, that 1s . 


to fay, to traverfe a fpace of about thirty-three millions of leagues. 
According to fome fuppofitions, he finds that the light which ina 
fecond of time falls upon the furface of a fquare league, containing 
2,283 toifes on each fide, would weigh about a dram (gros) and a 
(juarter. It may be readily perceived that all thefe calculations 
are very hypothetical; and we may add, that from fome experi- 
ments made by Profeflor Wilfon of Glafgow,* with a view to a 
different object, there is reafon for calling in queftion the effect pro- 
daced upon the thin plates, or tin foil, as being at all produced by 
the impulfe of light. Heat only feems to be here concerned. The 
water at firft being of an uniform temperature, has all its parts in 
a itate of equilibrium and reft. When the tin foil is heated, it is 
evident that a very active caufe is introduced tending to deftroy that 
equilibrium. Heat being communicated by the tin to the water 
in contact with it, that portion of the water endeavouring by its 
expaniion to move from under the tin, muft tend to move the tin 
from its place. (to be continued. ) 








ON ATMOSPHERIC AIR. ) 


Obfervations on the Conftituent Paris of Atmofpheric Air. By Count de 
Morozzo. With the Remarks of F. Van Humsorr. From the 
Journal de Phyfique, Fru@idor, 6th Year. 


| N the memoir which I publifhed in 1784, on animal refpiration in 
4S dephlogifticated or oxygen gas, I offered fome reflections refpect- 
ing the coniftituent parts of atmofpheric air founded on experiments 
= — 
_ * See the Profeffor’s experiments on fmall lighted wicks floating on vil, 
inferted inthe Edinburgh Tranfagions, Vol. LV. See alfo Count Rum- 
ferd’s Experiments on Heats 
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On Atmofpheric Air. Tj 


Y had made. Lavoifier, in his Elementary Treatife of Chemiftry, 
does not agree with my experiments. That author fays, that the 
component parts of atmofpheric air are 73 parts of mephitic or 
azotic gas, and 27 of oxygen gas, eminently refpirable. It will 
then be feen, adds he, that when animal fubftances are diflolved in 
the nitric acid, there is difengaged a great quantity of gas, which 
extinguifhes a lighted candle, injures animals, and which has a per- 
fe& refemblance to that part of atmofpheric air which is unfit for . 
refpiration. If to 73 parts of this fluid we add 27 of oxygen gas, 
obtained from mercury reduced to the ftate of an oxyde by calcima- 
tion, there is formed a fluid perfectly fimilar to that of the atmof- 
phere, and which has all its properties. | 

The following, on the other hand, are the corollaries which I have 
deduced from a great number of experiments made to afcertain the, 
duration of animal life in noxious aeriform fluids, mixed-in different 
proportions with oxygen gas, tending to illuftrate the real compofi- 
tion of atmofpheric air. | 

1. The examination by means of burning tapers is not accurate . 
for afcertaining the falubrity of the air. I fhall quote only two ex- 
amples. A fifth part of oxygen gas mixed with air contaminated 
by the vapour of fulphur, fuffered a candle to burn, while an animal 
fhut up in it, died in afewfeconds. A feventh part of the fame gas 
mixed with air vitiated by the vapour of charcgal, fupported flame, 
while an animal died in it almoft inftantaneoufly. 

2. That pure and falutary part faid to be contained in atmof.- 
pheric air, which forms a third of it according to Scheele, and a 
fourth according to Lavoifier, is not a real dephlogiftieated oxygen 
gas; fince this gas united with mephitic airs, in a much lefs pro- 
portion than a third or fourth, fupports the flame of a candle after 
an animal dies in it, which is not the cafe with atmofpheric air. 

3. The reakeomponent parts of atmofpheric air are {till unknown ; 
fince, with a mixture of different gafes, nothing has been obtained 
but compound gafes, which have indeed fome properties of air, but 


never thofe of atmofpheric air. 


The author, to illuftrate the queftion, relates eight characterifing 
marks of atmofpheric air, acknowledged by philofophers; and adds, 
that though he tried; by a multitude of experiments, to compofe 
atmofpheric air, by mixing dephlogifticated gas with different me- 
phitic gafes, the gafes fo obtained always contained fomething not 
to be found in atmofpheric air. 

He repeated the experiments of Lavoifier, by: mixing 73 parts of 
fixed air (carbonic acid gas,) obtained from lime, with 27 of gas 
obtained from the red precipitate. This mixture, indeed, exhibited 
to him all the characters and properties of atmofpheric air, but it 
differed confiderably from it in its eflential property. 

A candle is fuddenly extinguifhed in atmefpheric air in which an 
animal has died; another animal could not live in it an inftant. 
On the other hand, in this artificial mixture; a fame burnt with 
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14 On Atmofpheric Air. 


vivacity ; and a fecond animal, a {parrow, lived 25 minutes, a 
third 14 or 15: a light, introduced after the death of the third 
{parrew, burnt ftill with a bright flame. This mixture then does not 
form an elaftic fluid perfeGly fimilar to that of atmofpheric air, and having 
all its properties.” He tried to add to this mixture phlogifticated 
gas, inflammable air, and that in which an animal had died. A 
fecond and third animal lived in them fome time, and a candle was 
net extinguifhed. | 


Remarks on the above Obfervations, by F. Von Humbolt. 


The memoir of Count Morozzo treats of a very important fubjeét, 
with which I have been engaged for fome months. The Italian 
philofopher has obferved the difference between natural atmof- 


“pheric air and an artificial compound of azot and oxigen; but, 


wi my opinion, he goes too far, in afferting that atmofpheric 
oxygen is not vital gas ; though I agree with him that we are not 
able to form an aeriform fluid, fuch as tke illuftrious Lavoifier an- 
nounces in his Elements of Chemiftry, perfectly fimilar to that of the 
atmoiphere. I however find that this difficulty confifis neither in 
our ignorance of the guantity, nor of the quality of the two gafeous 
bafes. ‘The difference found between the effe&t of natural and arti- 
ficial atmofpheric air, is to be afcribed to the fate of the combination in 
which the oxygen is joined to the azot. ‘The atmofphere is not a 
mixture: its conftituent parts ought to be confidered as in a ftate of 
chemical combination. tis for this reafon that the two bafes of a {pe- 
cific gravity fo different, that of azot and that of oxygen, do not 
entirely feparate from each other, though the high regions are mok 
charged with azot. Hence azot retains fo ftrongly the laft portion 
of the oxygen, which phofphorus, the fulphure of potafh, and other 
acidifiable bafes ought to take from it; and I have for this reafon 
feen that the nitrous gas acts iffproportions very different in decom- 
poling the natural atmofpheric air, or a compound of 27 of oxygen 
and 73 of azot. But how could Morozzo think to imitate the at- 
mofphere by mixing the carbonic acid and oxygen? He has con- 
founded azot with the carbonic acid gas. But he ailures us that 
his atmofpheric air with a carbonic acid bafe, gave the fame {pecifie 
weight as atmofpheric air. Here is a very ftriking experiment: one 
cubic inch of azot weighing 0,46624 grains, while the fame cubic 
inch of carbonic acid weighed 0,67500 grains! Morozzo tells us 
that a candle burnt in his artificial mixture with a very brilliant 
flame (con fiamma lucidifima.) By combining 0,25 of the carbonic 
acid with 0,75 of oxygen, I have feen a wax taper extinguifhéed. 
The fame thing took place when in company witn Taffeart in Vau- 
quelin’s laboratory, I mixed two parts of the carbonic acid gas with 
ten parts of atmofpheric air. There is then formed a new chemical 
combination: the carbonic acid lays hold fo ftrongly of the oxygen 
of the atmofphcre, that the affinity prefented by the lighted wax 
taper 1s not powerful enough to take it away. In my work on the 
analyfis of the mephitic vapour of mines, which is about to be traa- 





















On Perkinsifm. 1s 


finted into French, it will be feen that there exifts airs not unfit for 
refpiration, which are compofed of 0,27 of oxygen, 0,70 of azot, and. 
0,03 of carbonic acid gas. It is the ftate of the combination, and 
not always the quantity of oxygen, which renders air more or lefs 
capable to deftroy animal life, or to extinguifh flame. | 















ON PERKINSISM, Or the Meratic Tractors of Dr. Perxins, of 
Nortu AMERICA. 


Tranflated from a Danifh publication. 
Ps ee. Schumacher at Copenhagen made experiments 


with tra@ors of brafs and iron on ten patients in Frederick’s 
hofpital at Copenhagen. He tried alfo tractors of ebony and ivory, 
which are faid to have cured a pain in the knee ;_ with others of filver 
and zinc; and fome of copper and lead. By the two laft, pains in 
the knee, arm, and face are faid to have been mitigated. According 
© to M. Kiingberg’s experiments, this remedy was of ufe in malum 
-) ifchiaticum ; and according to thofe of M. Steffens, in malum i/chiat- 
_ iumandmegrim. According to M. Bang, the pains in fome cafes 
- wereincreaied, and in others allayed. According to M. Blech, the 
___ tractors were of ufe in hemicrania and gouty pains in the head ; and, 
_ according to M. Hahn, in rheumatic pains in both fhoulders. The 
principal document in this collection appears to be a letter of Pro. 
© feffor Abilgaard, in whofe opinion Perkins’s trators will: never ac- 
quire much value in medicime, and fcarcely even have the merit of 
~% being a palliative; but, in a phyfical point of view, he thinks they 
“) deferve the attention of phyficians, and particularly of phyfiologifts. 
“ Mankind, he fays, hitherto have paid too little attention to the in- 
eo fluence which ele&tricity has on the human body; otherwife they 
4} would know that the effects produced on it by our beds, is no matter 
of indifference. Ifthe feather beds and hair mattrefles, &c. are per- 
fectly dry, the perfon who fleeps on them is in an infulated fate ; 
but the contrary is the cafe if they are moift. He three times re. 
" moved apain in the knee, by fticking the traétors, one on each fide 
of the knee, fo deep through the ftockings that the points touched the 
fkin. He removed a rheumatic pain in the head from a lady by the. 
F fame means. M. Kafn, by the tractors, relieved, in others, gouty 
pains of the head, and megrim ; and in himfe!f, a rheumatic pain of 
ag the back, which, according to his fenfations, was like a con{triction 
> im the cellular tifflue. M. Herholdt, from his experiments, confiders 
the effect .of the tractors as indefinite and relative as that of other re- 
medies. He, however, faw relief given by them inthe ftrangury in 
a cafe of fyphilis. M. Bang alfo, at Soroe, freed a man from a vio- 
> _ lent gouty pain in the thigh by drawing the tractors 200 times over 
the affected part. M. Jacobfen likewife found benefit derived from 
thefe tractors feveral times in the common hofpital at Copenhagen. 
M. Tode tried them alfo in rheumatic pains, tooth-ache, inflamma- 
won of the eyes, and obferved that they neither did good not harm. 



















































26 On Metal and Wooden Springs. On Dre/s. ; 


. According to the editor, the tractors act as a mechanical ftimulus; 
as condudtors of electricity, as galvanifm, and alfo by the effects of the 
imagination. ' . 

fen nnn 


On the different properties of Merat and Woonen Srrincs. 


HE fpring is, ina variety of peices of mechanifm, not only a 
very ufeful auxiliary, but in fome (as in pocket watches, gun 
locks, &c.) an indifpenfable requifite. But from the difficulty of 
getting good fprings, they are not fo frequently applied to the purs 
pofes of mechanics as they otherwife might be. : 
It is a circumftance not commonly obferved refpeting a metal 
{pring, that if it has not fomething to ftop againtit, but is fuffered to 
vibrate after performing the fequifite action, it will, in a fhort fpace 
of time, if the action be frequently repeated, either break or fet. It 
is mentioned that, in cafes which will admit of it, this inconveniency 
may be guarded againft. In thofe cafes in which the vibration can- 
not conveniently be avoided, a wooden fpring, which is not fubje& to 
the like inconveniency, is the beft, and perhaps the only fubftitute. 
A wooden {pring is, in the property alluded to, the reverfe of a metal 
one; if ftopped in its vibration, it foon fets or breaks; if permitted 
to vibrate, its temper or elafticity fuffers not the {malleft dimunition: 
* Thefe obfervations are the refult of the decifive experiments of a 
gentleman in England, who has eftablifhed feveral mills for various 
manufacturing purpofes. 
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ON DRESS. 


Extra&ed from a late Englifh publication. 


“ HE latter cuftom,” fays the author of the anonymous 
: Mepicat Extracts, alluding to the Chinefe cuftom of 
ieee the feet into the fmalleft fize imaginable, “the latter cuftom 
as unfortunately reached thefe kingdoms. ‘Inftead of having’the 
fize and figure of the fhoe adapted to the fhape of the foot, the toes 
muft be crampt, and deprived of all feparation, which the perfpira-« 
tion of that part feems to demand,* and nine tenths of mankind are 
troubled with corns, a complaint that is feldom or never occafioned 
but by narrow and pointed fhoes. The ladies, who ever improve 
on the fafhions of the time, to gain a little in height, lengthen out the 
heel, and conftantly walk on tiptoe. «The confequence of which is, 
acing contrary to the intentions of nature, they never feem to walk 
well, and as the fibres of the mufcles of the calf are not drawn into 
their due tenfion, they become fubjeét to frequent and incurable 
cramps, which, as difturbing fleep, is again the remote caufe of oth- 
er dreadful diforders. 


=--—-— 

















* Dr. Vaccuan, of Rachefler, recommends flockings to be made guith 
be J¢paration like gloves. 
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The thape God has given is too often attempted to be mended by 
drefs, and thofe who know no better, believe that mankind would 
be frights without its affitance. The bones of growing perfons are 
fo cartilaginous, that they readily yield to the flighteft preffure, and 
eafily afflume the fhape of the mould in which they are confined. 
Hence it is that fo many girls in proportion to boys are misfhapen.* 
Deformity of body may indeed proceed from weaknefs or. difeafe 5 
; but in general, fays Dr. Bucuan, it is the effec of improper cloath- 
% ing. The preffure of the abdomen by ftays_ impedes the action of 
the ftomach and bowels, and the motion neceflary for refpiration, 
and confequently the juit circulation of the blood. Hence a train 
of dreadful diforders enfae. The pliancy of the body, and the 

| natural grace of the female form, is prevented by this rigid coat 
| of mail. The imprudent zeal of the mother for a fine fhape per- 
: forms another moft unkindly office to the child. She frequently 
“ becomes either incapacitated for marriage, or dies in child-birth. 
! The madnefs in favour ef ftays feems, however to be fomewhat 
' abated; and it is hoped the world will, in time, become wile 
‘~~ enough to know, that the human fhape does not folely depend upon 
whale-bone and bend-leather. ate: 
In England we feldom enjoy any continuance of fettled weather, 
___— ¢xcept towards the clofe of fummer, and the beginning of autumn, 
and even then we are frequently balked in our expectations. The 
-~ fudden changes that take place during three fourths of our year 
>) may be regarded as no lefs prejudicial to the health, than difagree- 
~~ able to our feelings; and our terrors of catching cold, which have 
» frequently appeared ridiculous to foreigners, are really better foun- 
~~» ded than we ourfelves are apt, moft of us, to apprehend ; colds in 
~ their confequences proving fatal to thoufands every year. Though 
~ wecannot hope entirely to efcape the unpleafant fenfations, or alto- 
gether to ward’off the fatal effects occafioned by this caprice of our 
climate ; yet confidering properly the nature of cloathing, we may 
avoid much of the danger. If ladies are fubjeéct to catch cold more 
frequently than men, it is not alone their delicacy of conftitution, or 
their being more confined within doors ; but the frequent changes 
they make in the quality or quantity of their garments, and fome- 
times, however fearful of a partial current of air, becaufe they ex- 
~* pofe even thofe parts of the body, that a little before had been 
") warmly covered. If a greater proportion of females fall victims to 
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Bd * A lady in the city, who had had no girls, though her family was nu- 
9 merous, but were misthapen, confulted the celebrated anatomif? Mr. Cline, 
on the prevention. To have no ftays—and to let the next girl 
run about, like the boys,” eas the excellent advice of this gentleman, 
which being complied with, neither foe or any of the future children were 
afterwards marred by the ill-placed attention of the ignorant mother. 
This flory Mr. Cline is very careful to deliver in his publig leStures at 8: 
Thomas’s Hofpital twige a year. 
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18 On Drefs. 


confumption, is it not becaufe, lofing fight more than men of its pri- 
mary purpole, fays Dr. Beppoes, they regulate their drefs folely by 
fantaftic ideas of elegance? If happily our regret fhould recal the 
age of chivalry,—to break the fpell of fafhion would be an achieve- 
ment worthy the moft gallant of our future knights. Common 
fenfe has always failed in the adventure; and our ladies, alas! are 
fill compelled, whenever the enchantrefs waves her wand, to expofe 
themfelves, half undreffed, to the fogs and frofts of our ifland. 

It is, I believe, adds the celebrated Dr. Beppors, unfortunate 
for the inhabitants of this country, that we are not fubjeét to fach a 
eontinued feverity of cold, as fhould oblige us regularly to fortify 
ourfelves by warm clothing. By linen, worn exclufively, we lofe 
more in health than we gain in comfort ; which comfort is, perhaps, 
after all, merely imaginary; for from the reprefentation of Dr. 
THornTon, he appears to have fupported the remarkable heats of 
a very hot fummer, better than moft other perfons, by having on, 
inftead of linen next his fkin, a fleecy hofiery waiftcoat.* 

It is a miftaken notion, fays Sir Benyamrtn Tomson, that flan« 
nel is too warm a clothing for fummer. I have worn it, fays he, 
ain the hotteft climates, and in all feafons of the year, and never found 
the leaft inconvenience from it. Sir Benyamin moreover adds, £ 
fhall be happy if what I have faid or done refpecting flannel + fhould 
induce others to make a trial of what I have fo ag éxperienced 
with the greateft advantage, and which I am confident they will 
fiid to contribute greatly to health, and confequently to all other 
comforts and enjoyments of life. As being the moft effectual 
method to efcape the influence of fudden changes of the atmof- 
pherical temperature, and becaufe flannel is fo much lefs unpleaf. 
ant, when moift, than linen. Fleecy hofiery or flannel fhould be worn 
during every feafon in Great Britain ; and thofe who feel it necefz 
fary may add above the linen in winter a cotton under waiftcoat, 
which he may put off during the warm weather, and refume again 
in the autumn. The philanthropic Jonas Hanway was a very 
great advocate for warm cloathing. Being in a decline, he was or- 
dered by his phyfician to the fouth of France : but fome very ur- 
gent bufinefs called him to vifit Holland, in the moift air of that 
country he f{peedily recovered, and remarks that the Dutch are free 
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* Vide his Letters as publifhed by Dr. Benvozs, in which he adds, 
‘and fince my firft ufing this under garb, I am not fubject to catch 
« cold as formerly from the viciffitudes of the weather.” 


+ Had Sir Benyamin Tromson known the fleecy hofiery, he would 
moft probably have recommended it in preference to flannel. Jt equally 
atiradis and imbibes ihe moifture of the fein: but the former as being elaf- 
tic embraces the body, as being from an animal fubflance is warmer and 
lighter for wear than flannel, and as being of a fofter texture does not 
snpleafantly and injurion/ly irritate the hin. 
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¥om this dreadful calamity, which he attributes partly to the air,™ 
and partly zo their warm method of clothing. He adds, if anum 
ber of perfons meet in a room, where there is no fire, and they fee 
cold, no pleafant converfation takes place, and qwarm clothing ought 
therefore ta be ufed, if for no other reafon than for the prefervation 
of good humaur. Boernaave’s favourite receipt for health was, * to 
leave off our winter clothing on Midfummer day, and to refume it 
the day following.” | 
‘Fo keep an animal in health, befide the retaining of a due-degree 
of animal heat, there muft be a continued generation of new juices, 
and a perpetual difcharge of the old. Without the due quantity of 
PersPirATiQNn, which in a great meafure depends on our clothings 
neither the vegetable or animal can continue in health; a plant 
whofe perfpiration is ftopt becomes figkly and dies; and an egg 
whofe fhell has been covered with a varnifh, and the per/piration 
ftopt by this means, will produce no living animal, either by the 
application of common heat, or that of incubation from the hen. 
The celebrated Sancrorivs affirms, that the infenfible perfpiration 
alone difcharges mote than all the fenfible evacuations together ¢ 
and that the proportion of this to all the other evacuations, is as § 
to 3: though this proportion varies in different ages, climates, and 


. conftitutions, yet is it of fuch importance in all, that where it is in 


any confiderable degree deficient, a difeafed flate of the body mut 
enfue. The matter of infenfible per{piration, or in other words, the 
fubtile vapour that is continually exhaling from the furface of the 
body, is not fecreted by any particular glands, but feems to be dew 
rived wholly from the extremities of minute arteries, that do not 
terminate in veins, and are every where difperfed on the furface. 
Thefe exhaling veffels are eafily demonftrated in the dead fubjeét, by 
forcing water into the arteries ; for then fmall drops exude from ait 
parts of the fkin, and raife up the cuticle, the pores of which are 
clofed by death ; and in the living fubje@, a looking-glafs placed 
againft the fkin, is foon obfcured by the yapour. When the per- 
{piration is by any means imcreafed, and {feveral drops that were 
infenfible when feparate, are united together, they form upon the 
fkin thofe yifible drops called /weat. _This particularly happens 
after much exercife, or whatever occafions an increafed determinae 
tion of fluids to the furface of the body; a greater quantity of pers 
fpirable matter bemg in fuch cafes carried throngh the paflages 
that are deftined to convey it off. * | 
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* Thefe confumptive patients, whom we hurry off-to the clear air in the 
South of France, the French phyficians, on the contrary, order to the foggy 
air of Lyons, As they cannot both be right, and as the not wki1s favours 








_ the fentiments of the latter, being near @ great town, where innumerable 


works are carrying on, and fituated on the borders of marfhy ground, anda 
river the moft choaked up with mud of any in the world, there is fome probae 


ble grounds for doubting of the juftnefs of our prevailing pradice. 
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aS On Dref:. 


Now the reafon of the propriety of fleecy hofery in fummer is, that 
though it promotes the perfpiration, it equally favours its evaporasion : 
and we know that evaporation produces pofitive cold, the aquéous di/- 
charge being the means defigned by Nature for carrying off the 
fuperabundant heat,* whether arifing from climate, exercife, ox 
fever. 

Inf cuitpren, where the food is continually combining with oxy« 

en, and the fibres are irritable, it is of the utmoft confequence to 
keep the body temperate, but never to fuffer it to get chilled. Thus, 
without being enervated, they may efcape the bad confequences. 
arifing from tie fudden changes in this inconftant climate ; for it 
is not true, that eold hardens children as it hardens feel. If delicate 
children are fubjeét to difeafes and danger in Encuanp, to which 
they would not be fubject in the warmer climate of Iraty, is it 
not evident that the difference between the climate of Encuanp and 
Iraxy is the caufe of thefe difeafes and dangers? I firmly believe, 
fays Dr. Beppoes, that the greateft mortality is among thofe chil- 
dren who are hardily fem up. Nearly one third of the poor, 
born in this ifland, fink into the tomb, as foon almoft as they have 
catched a few glimpfes of the light of heaven. And even when 


-they have weathered out the early inclemencies of their ftation, un- 


fefs they afterwards wear warm and comfortable clothing,+ they 
enjoy no fuch advantage of freedom from pulmonic complaints as we 
are taught to imagine. Among the peafantry of Warwick/bire and 
Staffordfhire, 1 am creditably told that confumptions are not lefs fre- 
quent, than among the better order of people who are more deli- 
cately bred up. 

Far reopve need a lefs warm raiment than thofe that are lean ; 
for oil, as being a bad conductor of heat, aéts as a fleecy hofiery 
waiftcoat, reflecting back the vital warmth. Here we cannot but 
admire the benevolent care of Provipence to the lower order of 
_aniqals, by giving the whale, the bear, and other animals who in- 
habit the colder climates, a deep covering of fat. 

OLD PEOPLE, as requiring abundant excitement, ought more efpe- 
cially to be warm clad, and rather to exceed, than to be deficient 
in the quantity of their clothing, and to wear that which affords 
‘them the greateft warmth with the leaft poffible weight. They 
will not then be liable to be injured by fitting all day in the chim. 
ney corner, breathing an unwholefome air, and in a current of 
wind. A perfon fufficiently cloathed with the fleecy hofiery next his 
(kin may wear any flight fubftance for ornament above it, and will, 
{am ceftain, feel more comfortable even at fome diftance from 





* When dogs are exercifed, who do not perfpire, they carry off the fu- 
ferabundant heat by the kidneys, as well as by the tongue. 


+ No people are better clothed than the farmers in this land, who ufual’, 
engay rude health, | 
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the fire, than when he was fcorching on one fide, and felt half fro- 
zen on the other. 


The under garment of flecy hofiery ought to be frequently chang- 
ed, as it promotes the per/piration, and is continually abforbing it. 
Difeafés of the fkin are chiefly owing to want-of cleanlinefs, They 
may indeed proceed from other caufes ; but they feldom continue 
long where cleanlinefs prevails. To the fame caufe muft we tm- 
pute the various kinds of vermin which infeft the human body, &c. 
Thefe may always be banifhed by cleanlinefs alone, and wherever 
they abound, we have every reafon to believe it is neglected. Itis 
remarkable that, in moft eaftern countries, cleanlinefs makesa great 
part of their religion. Indeed the whole fyftem of the Jewifh laws 
has a maniteft tendency to promote ceanlinefs. Whatever preten- 
fions people make to politenefs and civilization, I will affirm, that 
as long as they negleé& cleanlinefs and appear nalty, they are ftiled 
Goths and barbarians, . Cleanlinefs is certainly agreeable to our 
nature. It fooner attraéts our regard than even finery itfelf, and 
often gains efteem where that fails. It is an ornament to the high- — 
— well as the loweft ftation, and cannot be difpenfed with in 
either. 

Few things are more unreafonable, than the dread of cleantinefs 
in fick people. They had rather wallow im all manner of filth, than 
change a tatter of their apparel. - Yet how refrefhed, how cheerful, 
how comfortable do people feel when in health upon being fhaved, 
wathed, and fhifted ! If cleanlinefs be proper for perfons tn health, 
it is certainly more fo for the fick. By being neglected the flighteft 
diforders are often changed into the moft pais The fame 
miftaken care which prompted people to prevent the leaft admiffion 
of frefh air to the fick, feems to have induced them to keep them 
dirty.* If the fleecy hofiery waiftcoat was changed on going to bed, 
which is the time we are in the habit of being expofed, to cold, 
there can be no danger of catching cold, nor can there be any im- 
propriety of domg this at leaft twice a week m the fummer, and 
once in the winter. ‘The only caution neceffary, is to fee, previous 
t0 its being put on, that it contains no dampnedis. 
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On the Surzriority of the NortHern Hemispuere over the Sourn- 
ERN, from the Rev. Mr. Fones’ Philofophical Difquifitions. 

4 ih HE fuperiority of the northern hemifphere of the world, above 
the fouthern, is very manifeft. It has more land, more fun, 

more heat, more light, more arts, more fenfz, more learning, more 

truth, more religion. The land of the fouthern hemifphere, that ts, 

the land which Hes on the other fide of the equinoétial line; does. not 

amount to one fourth part of what is found on the north fide. 

——- —— . ae 

* Dr. Bucuan. 
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42 On the Superiority of the Northern Hemifphere over the Southern. 


The fun, by reafon of the excentricity of the earth’s orbit, and 
the fituation of the aphelion, makes our fummer eight days longer 
than the fummer of the other hemifphere ; which, in the {pace of 
four thoufand years, (for fo long it is fince any univerfal change has 
taken place in the earth) amounts to upwards of eighty feven 
years ; and fo much more fun has this hemifphere enjoyed than the 
other. What effects may have been arifing gradually in all that. 
time, we cannot afcertain; but fuch a caufe cannot have been with- 
out its effe&: and I think it is allowed, that the temperature of 
the earth and atmofphere, in the higheft latitudes of the north, is 
much more mild and moderate than in the correfpondent latitudes 
of the fouth. The dreary face of Statenland, with the weather- 
beaten Cape of South-America, a climate fo fevere as icarcely to 
admit of any human inhabitants, is no nearer to the pole than the 
northern counties of England: but the difference in the atmofphere, 
and in the afpect of the earth, is almoft incredible; and this is the 
more remarkable, becaufe there is no mountainous country betwixt 
that and the pole to account for the icy blafts that prevail there. 

But it is alfo further obfervable, that the northern hemifphere is 
better provided for by night as well as by day. The flars of fue 
perior magnitudes are much more numerous on this fide the equi- 
noétial than on the other: we have nine ftars of the firht magnitude, 
and they but four ; and the ftars of the Great Bear, fo confpicuous 
in this hemifphere, have nothing to equal them about the other pole. 
When the fun is remote from us in the winter, our longeft nighis 
are illuminated by the principal ftars of the firmament; when the 
fun enters Capricorn, there comes to the meridian, about midnight, 
the whole conftellation of Orion, the brighteft in the heavens, con- 
taining two ftars of the firft magnitude, four of the fecond, and 
many others of inferior fizes; and upon the meridian, or near it, 
there are four more ftars of the firlt magnitude, Capella, Sirius, 
Procyons and Aldebaran. No other portion of the heavens affords 
half fo much illumination; and it is exa@tly accommodated to our 
midnight, when the nights are longeft and darkeft. If the mid- 
winter of the fouthern hemifphere be compared, the inferiority of 
the nocturnal illumination is wonderful. 

Though it will carry us a little beyond the bounds of phyfics, 
the parallel is fo glaring between the natural and intelleftual fupe- 


_ iority of this part of the world, that your time will not be loft 


while we reflect upon it. Here the arts of war and of peace have 
always flourifhed ; as if this part of the globe had been allotted to 
a fuperior race of beings. Afia and Europe, from the remoteft 
times, have been the feats of f{cience, literature, eloquence, and mil. 
itary power ; compared with which, the fouthern regions have ever 
been, as we now find them, beggarly and barbarous ;. poflefled by 
people ftupid and infenfible, illiterate, and incapable of learning. 
Where are the poets, and the hiftorians, the orators, the philofo- 
phers, of the-fouthern world ? We may as well fearch for the {ct- 
ences amongit the beafts of the wildernefs, 
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All the inventions, by which mankind have done honour to them- 
felves in every age, have been confined to this fide of the world. 
Here the mathematical fciences have flourifhed; printing has been 
found out ; gun-powder and fire-arms. invented ; navigation per- 
fected ; magnetifm and eleétricity cultivated to the aftonifhment of 
the wifeft; and philofophy extended by experimental inquiries of 
every kind, There would be no end, if we were to trace this com- 
parifon through every improvement ; for here we have every thing 
that can adorn human life, and there they have nothing. 

But the difference is moft confgicuous, when we cornpare the 
north and fouth in point of religion ; to which, indeed, that pre-emi- 
nence is owing on our fide, which has extended to every branch of 
focial civilization and intelle@tual improvement. It is notorious at 
this day, that arts and learning flourifh to the higheft degree, in 
thofe countries only that are enlightened by chriftianity, and no 
where fo much as in this kingdom, where that religion is eftablifhed 
in its pureft form. May it. long continue! and may we know our 
own felicity in the enjoyment of it! for religion is undoubtedly the - 
fun that gives light to the mind ; the vital fpirit that animates the 
human underftanding to its higheft atchievements; though many 
have been indebted to it, without being fenfible of their obligation, 
or without confefling it; anu others have turned againft it that 
light which they borrowed from itfelf. 

The northern hemifphere then, whatever preference it may have 
in a phyfical capacity, has been much more honoured by the fupe- 
rior advantages of learning and religion : here knowledge firlt began 
to be diffufed, and the world itfelf was firft inhabited, in the finef 
climates of the earth, which are about the latitudes 36°, &c. north: 
here the church was firlt fettled; and the Hebrew nation, raifing 
by degrees till the reign of Solomon, formed a wife, wealthy, and 
{plendid kingdom, long before the powers of Greece and Rome 
were heard of : here the light of Chriftianity was afterwards mani- 
fefted, and with it the lights of learning have been extended to parts 
where they were never known. before, till both of them reached to 


the utmoft boundaries of the weft, in the once unknown regions of 
the Atlaatic world. 


Conctusion of “Lectures on Natrurat and Expertmenrar 
Purtosorny 3” By George Adams. 


{ have now finifhed my courfe of Lectures, and have given you 
a general view of the principal phenomina in nature; nor have { 
been inattentive to the difcoveries made therein by man. I have 
endeavoured to point out the abufe that may be made of phyfical 
inquiries, and to guard you againft the errors by which they may 
be perverted, and rendered a prop to fupport the weak fabric of in- 
fidelity and falfehood. From thefe Le@ures it evidently appears, 
“ it, ‘That Man is compofed of two Subftances, of which one pers 
eives without being perceived by the fenfes ; and the other is perccrucd 
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without having any perception in itfelf.. 2dly, That Man, in his pre- 
fent ftate, can percetve nothing more of the Univerfe than what is 
tranfmitted to him by his organs, whofe faculties are very limited. 
3dly, That there are evidently effects perceptable by Man, which are 
occafioned by Beings that he cannot perceive. 4thly, That Man, 
deprived only of one fenfe, fight, would have been ignorant of the 
greater part of what he knows of the Univerfe, namely, of entire 
claffes of Beings, and of the relations of thefe beings to each other, 
and to thofe with which he is acquainted. sthly, and laftly, By 
every rule of analogy, and from many phenomena, it is highly proba- 
ble, that there exift many clafles of Beings, related to each other, 
and to Man, which he cannot in his prefent ftate percetve.”’* 

The fpiritual powers of man are roufed into aétion by the me- 
dium of the fenfes. His underftanding explains itlelf by the per- 
ceptions the fenfes tranfmit ; fo that, notwithitanding the extent of 
his powers, he can make no progrefs in matters higher than fenfe, 
unlefs he take the creation of his leffon, and the omni/cient Creator for 
his preceptor. It is therefore weak and perverfe in him, without 
the very elements of knowledge in his head, to defert fuch a wife 
and kind inftruétor, and then fet up for an independent difcoverer. 
Put the philofopher to the trial, who pretends to know fo much of a 
Deity without allowing him to difcover himfelf and explain his own 
works, and you will foon fee the wife man confounded by his own 
wifdom. If this wanted proof, I need only mention the writings 
of Helvetius, Voltaire, Diderot, De la Metrie, and the whole {choo} 
of Condorcet. 

In contradiction to thefe men, I have endeavoured to fhew that 
philofophy is illuftrated, and juit views of nature are exhibited by 
the facred writings. What indeed can we think of thofe who 
would have us believe they credit the fcriptures, while they take 
upon them tu correct its ftile as not philofophically juft? who 
would have us believe, that He who holds all nature in his hand, 
does not know how to accommodate his doctrines to the capacities 
vf the vulgar, without {peaking with philofophical impropriety of 
his own works? Will they, indeed, teach Him to fpeak, who gave 
a mouth to man, whofe word was fufficient to caufe the mighty fun 
to fhine, and daily diffufe his treafures of light around the heavens, 
irradiating the fhifting hemifpheres of the revolving earth, and at 
whofe command it is furrounded by the liquid air? Shall the writ- 
ings of men have excellencies in our eyes, and his have no beauty, 
who hath meted out the heavens, who knoweth the ballancing of 
the clouds, and by whofe knowledge the deeps are broken up? , 


Both His word and His works prove, that He has employed and 


difplayed infinite wifdom, power, and goodnefs, in the creation of 
this univerfe; that He has with ftupendous artifice ftored our globe 
with every thing neceflary, not only for the jupport, but for the 


~~ y= . 


* De Luc, Letters Phyfiques et Mi orales, tom. v. p. U1, p. 689, 
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On Natural Hiflory. 25 


felicity of man: all His works are ftamped with the characters of 
the infinite perfeétions, and over flowing goodnefs of the Author. 
He has given to man, and to him alone, a capacity to be enter- 
tained with the magnificence, the* beauty, the harmony, and the 
order of the univerfe ; and has fo moulded his heart and {pirit, as to 
make pleafure attendant on admiration, and love and gratitude the 
neceflary companions of the fenfe of favours received. 

Let us then praife the God of heaven, from whom we have re- 
éeived fo much, whofe mercy is extended over all. 

Let every thing that hath breath praife him; and let man, the 
srieft of the creation, offer up a facrifite of thankfgiving unto the 


Moft High. 
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ON NATURAL HISTORY: 
i ] ATURAL HISTORY isa fcience both ufeful and enter- 
taining ; as it comprehends animals, vegetables, and foflils ; 
air, earth, and fea, with all their inhabitants and productions ; it 
may be faid to include the knowledge of all nature, and to preient 
an inexhauftable fund of inquiry and of amufement. It is inti- 
mately conneéted with all the other feiences ; and with all the arts, 
from the fimpleft and rudett, to the moft complicated and the moft 
elegant. While we look around us, we cannot avoid becoming 
more or lefs acquainted with the manners of animals, the e@cono- 
my of vegetables, and the general appearances of nature. Froma 
acquaintance with thefe, many advantages have already accrued 
to man; and from a more intimate knowledge of them, many 
more may {tilk be derived. The comfort and happineis of all 
ranks may, in fome degree, be faid to depend on the knowledge of 
natural hiftory. The hufbandman needs to know the charatters of 
the tame animals which he employs; what advantages are to be 
derived from them; whether there are others that would fuit his 
purpofe better; where they are to be found; how they may be 
procured, and how fupported; the qualities of the {oil which he 
cultivates, and the means of managing and of improving it; the 
nature of the grain which he raifes; and whether he might not, 
with advantage, fubftitute a different fpecies, inftead of that which 
hath been in common ufe. Even the meanelt mechanic muft have 
a pretty accurate knowledge of many of the qualities of thofe natu. 
ral obje&s with which his art is connected. The fine arts, though 
ufually confidered as the peculiar province of imagination, depend 
greatly upon natural hiftory. Both in mufic and painting, the 
ftudy of nature alone can enfure fuccefs. In the writings of the 
pocts, many images are introduced from external nature ; and allu- 
ons are frequently made to the manners and economy of animals, 
a 
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Many of the transformations, celebrated by Ovid, are founded ow 
facts in the natural hiftory of animals and vegetables. Virgil alfo, 
in his Georgics, defcribes the economy of fome of the tame ani- 
mals, and ot fome parts of the vegetable kingdom. Such parts aré 
not the leaft valuable of their writings. As modern poets have not 
the fame machinery of gods and goddeffes ; of nymphs, fawns, and 
fatyrs, which were fo ferviceable to the heathen poets of antiquity ; 
as they cannot employ elves, witches, ghofts, or the wonders of en- 
chantment, with fo much advantage as the writers of the old ro- 
mances ;' let them therefore be more induftrious in ftudying the 
{cenes of Nature: Thefe are fo endlefsly diverfified, that they muft 
always continue to afford abundance of the richeft materials for the 
poet’s art; materials, which have this advantage over allegory and 
fiction, that they are durable as the prefent conftitution of things. 
By attending toythis principle, ‘Thomfon, while he led the way to 
others, procured for himfelf a diftinguifhed place among thofe whofe 
names are immortal. | 

From the viciflitudes of the feafons acting upon their fenfes; from 
the prefence of furrounding objects ; from the neceflity of eh | 
from thefe, food, cloathing, and fhelter, Natural Hiftory mu 
have been an object of the firft importance to man, and até 
tended to from the earlieft periods of fociety. But before 
the invention of letters, or even fubfequent to that period, when 
the art of writing was far from being common, the obfervations and 
the difcoveries of individuals were neither likely to be communi- 
cated to thofe at a diftance, nor recorded for the information of 
thofe that fhould come after. Ina more polifhed ftate of fociety, 
the cafe is widely different. Accordingly we find that Alexander 
the Great caufed a collection of animals to be made for the exam- 
ination of his mafter, Ariftotle ; and that wild-beafts, from every 
quarter of the globe, then difcovered, were exhibited in the amphit- 
heatres at Rome; yet Ariftotle is the only ancient writer on zoolo- 
gy that merits attention: Pliny and lian, with his great example 
before their eyes, produced nothing but crude collections, without 
much tafte or judgement, blending truth and falfehood m one com- 
mon mafs. For many fucceeding ages, from various well known 
caufes; allin Europe was ignorance, wonder, and credulity. 

Though Natveral Hiftory was not one of the favourite ftudies of 
the revivers of literature; yet the fcholars of that period difplayed 
a degree of induftry, which, to many of the triflers of the prefent 
day, may well appear incredible. The voluminous labours of 
Geiner and Aldrovandus are an illuftrious inftance. Theie are 
yude quarries from which fome valuable materials may be dug by 
fuch as will undergo the fatigue, and poflefs the judgement necefiary 
to turn them to a good account. 

_ Towards the end of the laft century, this fcience began to be 
more generally cultivated. Among our countrymen, Ray, Wood- 
ward, Collinfon, and Edwards, profecuted this ftudy with fingular 
fuccels, and have been followed in the fame tract by many others, 
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fcarcely inferior in induftry or abilities ; none of whom has been 
more fuccefsful than the indefatigable Pennant. But to the cele- 
brated Linnzus of Sweden, is wuftly attributed the honour of having 
firft formed Natural Hiftory into a fyftem. He may therefore per- 
haps be reckoned its greateft benefactor. The eloquent Buffon, by 
fo happily uniting extenfive knowledge, ingenuity, and elegance, 
hath contributed, in a fignal manner, to diffufe, among all the varie 
ous ranks in fociety, an ardent defire to obtain a more intimate ace 
quaintance with this fcience. The philofophy of Natural Hiftory, 
a work but lately publifhed by the judicious Tranflator of Buffon, 
pil alle, it is hoped, contribute confiderably to its being better un, 
deritood. . di eel Mie fin ) 


Saas 


OF ANIMALS IN GENERAL. 
From a late Englifo Publication. 


MONG the feveral orders of beings in that part of the univerfe 
which is fubject to human gblervation,<animals are certainly 
the moft remarkable and the moft eminent. The variety of the 
parts of an animal body, the happy perfection of the ftruéture in 
which thefe are united, the diverfity of forms which this order of 
beings exhibits, the powers of feeling, motion and ation, with which 
they are endowed, and indeed all their qualities, and all the circum- 
ftances of their exiftence,—concur to eftablifh them in this illuftrious 
rank among the works of creation. The mineral kingdom prefents 
many beauties and many wonders to our obfervation: the vegeta- 
ble world, as it difplays organization and a fpecies of life ; as the 
individuals belonging to it increafe in fize by growth, which enlarges 
all their parts in due proportion, not by the fimple accumulation of 
homogeneous matter; and as it exhibits fuch a multiplicity of 
beautiful forms, and fuch variety, richnefs and elegance of colour- 
ing ; is to be confidered as fuperjor to brute matter, and approaches 
nearly to the dignity of the animal creation. But fill, when from 
the contemplation of thefe two kingdoms of Nature we raife our 
views to Animals, a train of nobler objects appear before us ; our 
curiofity is more powerfully excited; our attention more clofely 
fixed; and our minds are elevated and enlightened by a fet of new 
and grander ideas. are ne 
He who views Nature with a carelefs eye, readily diftinguifhes 
the animal from the vegetable, and the vegetable from the mineral 
kingdom : He notices not the nice gradations by which thefe differ. 
ent orders of beings run, as it were, into one another; he marks 
only the mare prominent features, and the more glariag colours: 
the remarkable differences force themfelves ch = obfervation ; 
but he paffes on too rapidly to difcern, or even examine whether 
thefe are {eeming or real,—whether they are divided by a firm and 
infuperable barrier, or connected by intermediate links. It never 
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oecurs to the vulgar, that animals and vegetables may poffibly be 
one order of beings, or that any of the vegetable tribes are nearly 
allied to fome parts of the mineral world: They would laugh to 
hear a philofopher declare himfelf at a lofs to give fuch a definition 
of “ge one of thefe orders as might abfolutely exclude the others. 
Yet, philofophers have actually felt this difficulty. When they 
find animals fixed to a particular {fpot, extremely imperfeét in their 
powers of feniation, and diiplaying fearce any inftinéts or difpofitions 
of mind, they can hardly confider them as endowed with any prin- 
ciple fuperior in its nature to vegetative life. Again, when they 
obferve plants unfolding to the rays of the fun their leaves or flow- 
ers, which ihrink together at the fall of night,—receding, as if afraid 
of injury, from approaching objeéts,-—and, in whatever fituation 
the feed be fown, or the fhoot planted, conftantly growing in that 
—— in which they can beft enjoy the influences of light and air ; 
t appears almoft unfair to deny this clafs of beings fenfations, 


def ires, and even defign. ‘The fenfibility of the mimo/a, the art of 


the dionza mufcipula, the affectionate care with which the leaves of 
the tamarind tree contract and wrap themfelves round the tender 
fruit, to protect it irom the noéturnal cold, are fo many inftances in 
which vegetables appear to poffefs fome of the moft eminent of the 
charaéteriltics of animals. “‘I‘he oyfter and other fhell fifhes, with 
feveral different {pecies always ranked in the animal kingdom, feem, 
again, to poffefs few of the privileges of animals, ' 

The analogies between animals and vegetables, which have been 
traced by philofophical obfervation, occafion other difficulties in the 
attempt to fix the boundary between thefe two kingdoms. The 
bodies, as well of plants as of animals, confift of fluids and folids ; 
they have both veffels defigned to contain the fluids, and glands to 
fecrete different juices : while the blood circulates through the 
bodies of animals, the fap of vegetables afcends and defcends, not 
in the fame veflels indeed, but fo as to produce the fame effects on 
the vegetable, which the motion of the blood by the force of the 
heart and the arteries, produces on an animal body.” Thefe are but 
a few of the refemblaices which have been obferved between the 
{pecies of the animal and thofe of the vegetable kingdom. Almoft 
every one of the parts common to animal bodies has been reprefen- 
ted by one naturalift or another as matched by fome correfpondent 
part in vegetable bodics, Such analogies are fometimes plain and 
diriki cing’, inal fometimes fcarce perceptible, or merely imaginary. 
They afford an agreeable fubje& of tpeculation; and it cannot bé 
nied that they increafe the dithculty of afcertaining the limits by 

rhich thefe two departments of Nature are divided. 

‘ollie however numerous and {trong the analogies between ani- 
mals and vegetables, however dificult it may be to difcern the 
precife line which feparates the one kingdom from the other; yet 
the leading charatteriltics are dufiiciently ditingt. The privileges 
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awhich animals enjoy above the other parts ‘of the creation are in 
mott inftances highly confpicuous. pe Phi 

~ One of the moft eminent of thefe privileges is their power of /oco- 
motion. ‘Klein, with fufficient propriety, aflumes this as the great 
charatteriftic by which animals may be diftinguifhed from the other 
orders of beings. Inanimate bodies never change their fituation 
unlefs aéted upon by fome external impulfe. Vegetables feem to 
enjoy a fpecies of life, and difplay on many occafions a degree of 
denfibility, or at leaft fomething very like it; but they are fixed, 
each to a peculiar fpot, where they fpring up, expand into full 
growth, and at length wither and decay. Animals, without fuffer- 
ang any external impulfe, readily move from place to place, by vir- 
tue of an inward principle, fuperior in its nature to vegetative life. 
Some animals enjoy this power or property in a more eminent de- 
gree than others; fome are more difpofed than the reft of their 
fellows toexert it; and fome, again, poflefs the power in a very in- 
ferior degree, and difcover but a very faint inclination to avail them- 
felves of it. We admire the rapid flight of the eagle, and-the fwift- 
ne{s of the horfe and the greyhound ; we obierve tome of the .fwift- 
eft and moft vigorous animals to fink into lethargic indolence, till 
roufed by fome :peculiarly powerful motive; the {nail, the floth, but 
more particularly the oyfter, the limpet, and other fhell fifhes, both 
in their powers of felf-motion, and in their difpofitions to exert thefe, 
rife but very little above thofe vegetables which are more remarka- 
ble for fenfibility. ‘This property, however, though not uniformely 
the fame in all animals, feems to belong, in one degree or another, 
to every being that can be ranked in this clafs; and it is fufficient 
to diltinguifh them remarkably, in all the circumftances of their ex- 
iftence, from thofe from whom Nature has withheld it. 

But this is not the only property on which the dignity of the 
animal charaéter depends. ‘To be capable merely of moving from 
one fituation to another by virtue of their natural powers, would 
not greatly exalt this order of beings :—united with other corref- 
pondent faculties, this power becomes important. A mineral or 

egetable body, with felf-motion fuperadded to its other proper- 
ties, would not be much fuperior in dignity to what it naturally is, 
without any fuch addition. Sen/ibility is another charaéteriftic of 
animals: it is intimately connected with their powers of loco-mo- 
tion, and even neceflary to prompt them to the exertion of thofe 
powers. Did I not feel, I fhould never be roufed to action. Sev- 
eral vegetables, among which the mimof« or fenfitive plant is the 
moit remarkable inftance, appear to poffefs fomething like fenfibili- 
ty. It isfearce poflible to determine upon what principle in their 
nature the emotions which this fpecies of plants difplay on certain 
occafions, may depend. Is it owing to fomething peculiar in the 
{tructure of their parts, or in the matter of which they are formed ? 
or are they actually infermed by a fentient principle? This is per- 
haps onc of thofe intricate caufes in which truth is removed from 
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eur view, even beyond the reach of experiment. Yet, if we may 
fairly venture on this occafion to reafon from analogy, we mutt 
conclude that thofe plants are equally deftitute of a confcious fen- 
tient principle with the other fpecies of the vegetable kingdom. 
The ftructure of their parts is not that of an animal, but of a vege- 
table body: They are, like other vegetables, fixed to a particular 
fpot: m all their other characteriftics too, they refemble not animals 
but vegetables; and even thofe phenomena, in which it may be 
imagined that they difplay indications of fenfibility, are of fuch a 
nature that no decifive inference can be deduced from them. Ante 
mals are endowed with various organs and powers of fenfation, 
which ferve to make them acquainted with the different properties 
ef furrounding objects. Mott of them fee, hear, tafte, touch and 
imell. They all voffets thete, or a part of thefe powers of fenfation, 
m an unequivocal manner. ‘The fenfes are not indeed equally per- 
fect in all; and fome fpecies appear to enjoy only a part of them. 
kn fome wnidnals, the fight, the hearing, the touch, the tafte, or the 
fell, is remarkably dull; and in others, exquifitely delicate and 
acute. ‘The eye of the mole receives but 2 faint glimmer of light ; 
the ear of the ais is infenfible to the harmony or melody of founds 5 
the fight of the ounce, again, is wonderfully acute; and the touch 
of the fpider exquifitely delicate. Poflibly the fame feelings may 
mot communicate to all animals the fame images and {fentiments : 

What is {weet to one animal may perhaps be bitter to another ; 


what is beautiful to one fpecies, may appear to another ugly or 


difagreeable : an odour, which to this animal is {weet {melling, 
may be a ftench inthe noftrils of that. All fenfations, however, 
communicate to the animal fome ufeful knowledge of the qualities 


of furrounding objects ; fome knowledge {uitable to his character 


and his circumftances. 
Buc fenfibility requires the beings to whom it belongs to poflefs 
fome /uperior powers. Organs of ienfation ferve merely {o carry on 
an intercourfe between fome internal principles in the animal pof- 
fefled of them, and external nature. Thefe internal principles exalt 
animals highly above every other order of beings ; and are, befides, 
fo much diverfified in different fpecies of animals, and m different 
individuals, as to create the moft remarkable diftin&tions that ap- 
pear among them. Perception muft be common to all animals; 
without it, organs of fenfation would be ufelefs: Perception 1s m- 
deed fcarce any thing elfe but another word for fenfibility : the only 
difference feems to be, that the former is fcarce fo ftrongly expreflive 
a term as the latter. Memory appears to be no lefs neceflary ‘to 
animals than perception; to receive imprefiions from external na- 
ture, would be but a trifling privilege, were thofe impretlions of fo 
evanefcent a nature as to be effaced the next moment after they 
were communicated. Animals, without this power, could perform 
mo voluntary functions. To render them equal to thete, it feems 
@adifpenfibly necelfary that they be able to connect the palit with the 
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prefent. Accordingly, every animal whofe manners and ceconomy 
have been obferved with any confiderable degree -of attention, ap- 
pears to be more or lefs capable of remembrance. The docility of 
the domeftic animals is a fufficient proof that they are endowed 
with this faculty: The cunning, and even the ferocity of the beafts 
of prey, prove the fame fa& with refpeét to them: The complex and 
wouderful ceconomy of the bee, the beaver, the crow, the birds of 
patlage in general, and various others of the inferior animils, whofe 
manners have been often contemplated with admiration, fhews that 
their retentive powers are remarkably tenacious of the imprefiions 
made uponthem. The human {pecies poflefs the faculty of memory 
ina very eminent degree 3 and the arts by which they have learned 
to improve and affift it, render it a more important feature im their 
charater, than in that of any of the other fpecies in the animal crea- 
tion. But, we cannot conceive a being to poflefs the powers of 
perception and memory, yet not be confcious of its exiftence : ‘This 
conictoufnefs muft therefore be allowed to be another of the inter- 
nal powers of animals. With the powers of perception, remem- 
brance, and confcioufnefs, animals are obferved to be alfo endowed 
with certain affections, and to be fufceptible of certain emotions: 
Joy, grief, love, hatred, gratitude, refentment, fear, courage, with 2 
number of other fimilar principles, refide in the human breaft, and 
are to man the great fprings of aétion. The inferior animals too 
appear to be fufceptible of the fame emotions, and capable of many 
both of the felfifh and the focial affeftions which diftinguifh the hu- 
man character. But neither do all the individuals of any one fpecies 
poflefs all thefe affections and paflions in the very fame degree ; nor 
are the difpofitions and affeétions of the different fpecies nearly the 
fame. One fpecies is ferocious and cunning ; in another courage 
appears united with noble generofity : One is remarkable for floth 
and liftlefs inactivity ; another is reftlefsly a@tive: One is grateful, 
fubmiflive and affef&ienate; another of a froward, untameable 
{pirit, infenfible to kindnefs, and mcapable of attachment : One és 
docile and intelligent ; another dull and ftupid. Befides thefe 
emotions, affe&ions, and paflions of a more generous and refined 
nature, animals are likewife fubject to certain appetites and feelings 
of a different kind: Such are the appetites for food, and for the 
procreation of the f{pecies ; the fenfe of bodily pleafure, and of bodily 

ain. ‘Dhefe are more uniformly common to animals in general 
than the former : To receive the requifite fupplies of food, and to 
re-produce the fpecies, are properties {till more eflential to the ani- 
mal character than the more refined fentiments and affections. 

The internal qualities which have been enumerated, are generaiiy 
allowed to be common to all animals, although diverfified in differ- 
ent fpecies, and different individuals. But thefe,—the power of 
felf motion, organs of fenfation, perception, confciowfnefs, memory, 
appetites, affections and paffions,—are not fufficient to complete 
the chara&er: They need fome other principles, to call forth, to 
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regulate, and to reftrain their energy; fomething on which they’ 
may act, and which may connect them, as it were, with ene another. 
Animals are aCtually endowed with other internal principles befides 
thefe: They compare objects prefented to them; they judge be- 
tween true and falie; they diftinguifh between beauty and deformi- 
ty ; they can difcern order from confufion.. ‘Their other powers 
furnifh, as it were, the materials ; thefe combine and feparate, and 
arrangethem. ‘Fhe operation of thefe feveral principles is fucceeded 
by the. deterniination of the will ; a power which is neceflary to 
complete the character of a thinking, animated being. . No circum. 
{tances in the fituation of animals, no particulars in their form, or 
bodily powers, or mental difpofitions, give rife to more remarkable 
difparities among them, than thofe which depend on their powers: 
of comparing, and of judging between different objects. Theie hold 
fo important a rank among their other powers, that, wherever they 


are in the imalleit degree diverfified, they muft produce the moft re-' 


markable diverfities of character. | 

By their fuperiority in thefe powers, the human fpecies are emi-' 
nently diftinguifhed above the reft of the animal kingdom; fo emi- 
nently,.indeed, that they are lords of animated nature,—the reit,: 
their flaves, or unequal enemies. The fame law prevails throughs 
out all- animated nature. The more perfect thefe powers of com- 
paring and judging in ahy particular {peciesy fo much the more 
powerful, refpectable, and‘happy is that {pecies. Superior addrefs 
often renders a {maller and more timid animal an over-match. for’ 
one that is larger, itronger, and even more ferocious. 

But the inferior animals are fo remarkably deficient in thé reafon- 
ing and thinking powers, when compared with man, that human 
pride has been tempted to deny them entirely the pofieflion of fuch 
powers. ‘Though we find them fuch ufeful afliftants, and at times 
juch formidable enemies, we would willingly degrade them to.2 
rank in the order of creation ftill lower than that which nature has 
affigned them. We delight to reprefent them as deftitute of reafon, 
and guided only by what we call infiinc&. We obferve that even 
the moft fagacious among them are incapable of that variety of mi- 
nute diftinctions, which our reafoning faculties enable us to make :— 
They cannot take fo full a review Tike pait, nor look forward with 
fo penetrating an eye towards the future : They do not accumulate 
obfervation upon obfervation, or add to the experience of one gene- 
ration that of another: Their manners do not vary, nor their cuf- 
toms fluctuate, like ours: Their arts remain always the fame, and 
are not liable either to degenerate, or to be improved: The crow 
always builds its neft-inthe fame way; every hen treats her young 
with the fame meature of affection ; even the dog, the horfe, and the 
fagacious elephant, feem to ac rather mechanically than with defign. 
From tuch hafty obfervations as thefe it has been inferred, that the 
brutes are directed in their actions by fome myfterious influence, 
which impels them to employ their powers unintentionally in 
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berforming actions beneficial to themfelves, and fuitable to their na-_ 
ture and circumftances, 

Other opinions have, however, been formed concerning the char. 
acter of the inferior animals, which are plainly inconfiftent with’ 
this notion, and which would therefore lead us to fufpect it as falfe, 
even before entering into a particular examination of the grounds 
on which it ftands. One of the gteateft philofophers among: the 
ancients * was fo fully convinced that the brutes poffefs the fame 
powers of intelligence as mien, that he reprefented them to his difci- 
ples as animated by fouls which had previoufly acted a part in 
human bodies, ind, for that reafon, enjoined them to treat thofe 
their humbler brethren with gentlenefs and humanity, and to beware 
of ever fhedding their blood. The fame opinion ftill prevails - 
through the eaft; and it has actually fuch influence on the manners 
of the Gentoos, that they will perifh of hunger rather than fhed the 
blood, or eat the flefh of an animal. . | | 
_ This opinion indeed, as well as that which degrades the brutes 
tothe humble character of pieces of mere mechanifm, niay probably 
have originated frorn prejudice or carelefs obfervation. But, fince 
natural hiftory lias begun to be more diligently cultivated, many 
obfervations have been made on the manneis and ceeconomy of the 
inferior animals, which prove, that, if they are guided by inftiné, 
that inftiné& is by no means a mechariical principle of action, but, 
in its nature and fufceptibility of improvement, often approaches” 
nearly to the charaéter of human reafon. ‘The manners of no one 
{pecies among the brutes are uniformly the fame in all the indi- 
viduals belonging to it. Even in performing thofe actions in which 
they are faid to be guided by unvarying ining, different mdivid- 
uals difplay differént modes of conduct. It is probable, that if we 
were to examine their mantiers anid ceconomy with the fame minute 
and careful attention with which we obierve the conduét of our own 
{pecies, we flhould find thofe of their a&tions which we call inftin@ive 
much more diverfitied than we imagine: the general refemblance ; 
the family likenefs, would no doubt ftill hold; but we fhould 
furely difcover the character of the individual to be diftin&tly mark- 
ed; as well as that of the fpecies. ‘The laws of analogical reafoning 
do not jultify the idea that the brutes act, on any occaiion, abiolutely 
without defign. On many occafions they undeniably act with de- 
iign: ‘The dog obeys his malter; he traces his footiteps in order 
to overtake him: he even attempts to make returns cf gratitude 
for the kindnef$ with which he is treated. Others of the inferior 
animals behave in a fimilar manner. It feems therefore more 
probable that the inferior animals, even in thofe inftances in which 
we cannot diftinguith the motives which actuate them, or the views 
with which they proceed, a& not altogether without defign, and 
éxtend their views, if not a great way, yet at leaft a certain length 
a ae 
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forward,—than fthat they can be, upon any octcafion, fuch as if 


rearing their young, building nefts, &c. actuated merely by feeling, 


or over-ruled by fome myfterious influence, under which they are 
nothing but infenfible inftruments. 

The facts from which this induétion is drawn, have of laté forced 
themfelves on obferyvation, in fuch a manner as to give rife to a 
very curious theory.* It has been thought better to degrade mah- 
kind nearer to the fame level with the brutes, than to elevate the 
brutes to the rank ufually afigned to mankind. ‘The human mind 
has been reprefented as a bundle of inftinéts, only a little larger than 
thofe bundles of the fame materials which have been beftowed on 
the brutes. Obferving, that the inferior animals feemed, on many 
Oceafions, to act upon the fame principl¢és with mankind, and un- 
willing to allow that the former can ever act with defign, the au- 
thor of this theory has contrived to explain the phenomena by 
denying defign to his own fpecies. 

. But, we will not tamely furrender our rights. It is better to 
fhare them with others than to be entirely deprived of them. We 
are confcious of comparing-ideas and of forming defigns. If thefe 
Operations are called inftinéts,—very well: this is not to advance a 
new doétrine, but to propofe the ufe of new terms. Yet thofe al- 
teady in iife feem fufficiently adequate to the purpofes for which 
they are employed. Let mankind ftill be allowed to reafon, 2nd to 
ac with defign; even though it muft be granted, that the brutes 
too reafon, but not fo fkilfully, and form defigns, but defigns much 
lefs extenfive than thofe of mankind. 

We not only accomplifh fuch purpofes as we propofe to ourfelves, 
by the ufe of fuch means as prudence fuggefts; but we are alfo 
fubjec&t to laws, by the influence of which our conduct, whatever it 
be, naturally produces certain effects on our character and circum- 
ftances, which we neither previoufly defired nor forefaw. The 
drunkard, for inftance, fits down only to fwallow a liquor of which 
he is fond, or to join in that noify mirth which reigns among his 
fellows ; but he infenfibly acquires a habit which he did not think 
of, and by indulging in that habit, unintentionally produces very 
tinhappy changes on his health and circumftances. ‘The benevolent 
man, in the fame manner, when he interferes to relieve his brother 
in diftrefs, does not probably attend to all the effects which his con- 
duct, in this inftance, is likely to produce, either to himfelf or to the 
perfon whom he relieves: And ot human actions in general it may 
be obferved, that their confequences always extend much farther 
than the defign or forefight of the agent. Beings of fuperior* in- 
telligence might regard mankind as incapable of defign, with juft as 
much reafon as we haye to deny the brutes any guiding principle 
duperior to blind and iimple inftin&. We, however, are confcious 

* See Tranfa&ions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Vol. I. p. 39 
#9 45. 
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ef defign; though our defigns are commonly narrow, and our 
views limited : why, then, confign the inferior animals to the guid- 
ance of an unmeaning impulfe? Were it proper to enter more mi; 
nutély at prefént into a dufeuffion of this point, it might be eafy to 
prove, by an induttion of particulars, that the brutes actually com- 
pare ideas and deduce inferences ; and when we confider their do- 
cility, and mark the variety of their manners, it appears almoft ab- 
fard to deny that they form defigns, and look backward on the 
palt, and forward towards the future, as well as we. he 

We may conclude, then, with refpeé to the inferior animals, that 
they poilefs, in general, the powers of perception, merfiory, con- 
{cioufnefs ; with various affections, paffions, and internal feelings ; 
and even, though perhaps in a meaner degree, thofe powers of come- 
paring and judging which are neceflary to enable an animated being 
co form defigns, and to direct its actions to certain ends. Their 
profpe&ts towards the future are evidently yery confined: they 
éannot review the paft with fuch a fteady eye as man; imagination 
is not, with them, b vigorous and active as with us, and is confined 
within a much narrower range. But ftill they are not abfolutely 
confined to préfent fenfations ; they conneét fome part of the paft 
and of the future with the prefent. When we contemplate their 
manners, we behold not focial intercourfe regulated among them by 
the fame forms as among us: Their characters and circumftancés 
differ fo confiderably from ours, that though the great principles of 
fight and wrong may, wherever they are perceived, remain the fame 
to them as to us; yetthe application of thofe principles to particu- 
lar cafes mutt be very different among them from what it is with us, 
Thus, philofophers have fancied imaginary ftates of human fociety, 
in which the prefent laws of diftributive and commutative juftice 
could not be’ obferved:* but even'in fuch fates of fociety, the 
fundamental ‘principles of juftice would continue obligatory, and 
would only be varied in their application. ‘The brutes appear, in 
thort, to poflefs, but in a more imperfect degree, the fame faculties 
as mankind. Inftinét muft always be a fimple pxinciple, an origin- 
al feeling ; the only bufmeis of which is to roufe to adtion,—to call 
the reafoning powers to exert themfelves. To talk. of inftindive. 
principles that admit of improvement, and accommodate themfelves 
to circumftances, is merely to introduce new terms into the language 
of philofophy. No fuch improvement or accommodation. to cir- 
cumftances can ever take place without a comparifon. of ideas, ahd 
a deduction of inferences. ' When we confider with how much diffi- 
culty that acquaintance with the manners and cuftoms of mankind, 
which we'call knowledge of the world, is obtained, we cannot, be fur- 
prifed that even philofophers thould be fo imperfectly acquainted 
— : eet ear _ : aerebemeieneeee meatier 

* See, in Hume's Effays, an Enqurty concerning the Principles of: 
Morals. | atoll | 
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with the more minute particulars in the manners and economy of 
the brutes. To man their manners are much lefs interefting than 
thofe of his own fpecies; and there are, befides, many difficulties 
to prevent us from becoming intimately acquainted with them, 
however earneftly we may turn our attention to this objet. 

If, to thofe powers by which animals are fo eminently diftinguifh- 
ed above the {pecies of the vegetable and the mineral kingdom, we 
add the peculiarities of their form, of the {truéture of the interior 
parts, and of their exterior covering,—the happy adaption of all 
their organs to the purpofes for which they feem intended by 
nature,—and the wife provifion by which they are enabled to con- 
tinue their kind; we cannot but confider them as conftituting by 
far the moft eminent order among the works of creation. They 
alone are capable of enjoyment: The reft of the univerfe feems to 
be intended for their accommodation. “The enjoymients which they 
are formed to receive, the duties which they are deftined to fulfil, 
and the laws by which the duty and the happinefs of all animals 
are fo clofely connected, afford the moft eminent proofs of the per- 
fection of the divine. nature, that. the works of creation exhibit. 
The inferior’ parts of nature are beautiful, or grand, or regular, 
only 1 in proportion as they are formed to excite certain fentiments 
in the minds of animated, thinking beings; at leaft, wére they not 
calculated to contribute to the happineis of fuch beings, by com- 
municating to them agreeable fentiments, their order, magnificence, 
and beauty, would be loft without ferving any ends. 
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THE ART OF PROLONGING LIFE. 
Tranflated from the German of Dr. Hufeland. 


HE object of the medical art,’ fays doctor H. ‘is health ; that. 

of the macrobiotic, long life. ‘The means’ employed in the 
medical art are regulated according to the prefent ftate of the body 
and its variations; thofe of the macrobiotic, by general principles. 
In the firft it is fufficient if one is able to reftore that health which 
has been loft; but no perfon thinks of enquiring, whether, by the 
means ufed for that purpofe, life, upon the whole, will be lengthened 
or fhortened ; and the latter is often the cafe in many methods em- 
ployed in medicine. ‘The medical art mutt confider every difeafe 
as an evil which cannot be too foon expelled ; ; the macrobiotic,,on 
the other hand, thews that many difeafes may be the means of pro- 
longing life.’ The medical art endeavors, by corroberative and 
other remedies, to elevate mankind to the higheft degree of ftrength 
and phyfical perfection ; while the macrobiotic proves that here 
even there is a maximum, and that ftrengthening, carried too far, 
may tend to accelérate life, and, confequently, to fhorten its dura- 


tion. ‘Ihe practical part of medicine, therefore, in regard to the 
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macrobiotic art, isto be confidered only as an auxiliary fcience 
which teaches us how to know difeafes, the enemies of life, and how 
to prevent and expel them; but which, however, mutt itfelf be 
fubordinate to the higher laws of the latter. 

~ His definition and explanation of life is this : 

‘ Life, in an organized being, means the free active flate of the be- 
fore-mentioned power, and the activity and efficacy of the organs 
infeparably connected with it. The vital power, therefore, is only 
capacity ; life itfelf, agtion. Every life, confequently, is a conti- 
nued operation of the efficience of the power and of organic exer- 
tion. A continual confumption of the power and of the organs is 
neceflarily the immediate confequence of this procefs; and, on that 
account, an inceflant renovation of both is requifite in order that 
life may be fupported. ‘The procefs of life may then be confidered 
as a continued procefs of confumption ; and its effence may be de- 
fined an uninterrupted wafting and reparation of ourfelves. Life 
has been already often compared to a flame ; and indeed the opera- 
tion in both is the fame. Deftrudtive and creative powers are en- 
gaged, with never-ceafing activity, in a continual ftruggle within 
us ; and every moment of our exiftence is a fingular mixture of an- 
nihilation and new creation. As long as the vital power retains its 
frefhnefs and energy, the living plaftic powers will have the fu- 
periority, and afford it proteétion in this conteft : the body will alfo 
increafe and approach nearer to perfection. By little and little 
they will baiance each other, and, the confumptien becoming equal 
to the renovation, the body will at length decreafe. At laft, the 
vital power being leffened, and the organs worn out, the confump- 
tion will begin to exceed the renovation ; and decay, degradation, 
and, in the end, a total diffolution will unavoidably follow. This 
is univerfally the cafe. Every created being paffes through three 
periods; that of its growth, that of its being ftationary, and that cf 
its decline.’ 

And its duration he fuppofes to depend on the following circnm- 
{tances : 

‘ 1. On the quantity of the vital power which refides in the 
being. A greater fupply of the vital power will naturally laf 
Winch longer, and be later confumed, than a fmaller. Now we 
know, from what has been before faid, that the vital power has a 
greater affinity to fome bodies, and to others a lefs ; that it abounds 
much more in fome than in others; and that many external caufes 
tend to weaken it, and many to nourifh it. This, therefore, gives 
us the firft and moft important ground of the difference in the du- 
ration of life. 

‘ 2. But, befides the vital power, the organs alfo are confumed 
and waited by living ; and, conféquently, a total confumption muft 
take place later in a body, the organs of which are ftrong, than in 
one of a delicate ftru€ture more liable to diffolution. Befides, the 
operation of life itfelf requires the continual agency of certain organs, 
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which we therefore call the vital organs. If thefe be difeafed, or 


unfit for ufe, life cannot continue. certain frmnefs of organiza- 
tion, and a proper condition of the vital organs, form the’ fecond 
ground on which the duration of life depeuds. : 

‘ 3. The procefs of confumption may be carried on more flowly, 
or mere rapidly ; and, confequently, the duration of it, or what we 
eall life, even when the powers and organs are perfeétly alike, will 
be longer or fhorter in proportion to the quicknefs or flownefs of the 
operation ; juf{ as a candle lighted at both ends at the fame time 
burns twice as faft as one lighted in the ufual manner, or as a light 
in dephlogifticated air is confumed ten times fafter than one of the 
fame kind in common air, becaufe by that medium the procefs of 
confumption is increafed and accelerated in a tenfold proportion. 
‘This affords the third ground of difference in the duration of life. — 

‘ 4. As renovation of what is loft and continual regeneration are. 
the principal means of counteratting the confumption, thofe bodies 
which, internally and externally have the beft means of i aes 
themifelves with the moft eafe, anid in the greateft perfection, will 
naturally be of longer duration than thofe which are deftitute of 
that advantage. : 

‘ In fhort, the duration of life in a being will be proportioned to 
the innate quantity of vital power, the greater or leis firmnefs of its 
organs, the {peedier or flower confumption, and perfec or imperfect 
reltoration. All ideas on the prolongation of life, as well as all the 
means which have been or may be propofed on that fubjeét, can be 
brought under thefe four claffes, and be examined upon thefe prin- 
ciples.’ 

In the following extract, the reader will find the author’s idea of 
the nature of human life : fee 3 | 

‘ The life of man, confidered in a phyfical view, is nothing elfe 
than an inceffant ceafing and being; a continual change of deftrua- 
ion and reftoration; an everlafting conteft of chemical, decompa- 
fing powers, with all the combining and creative vital powers. 
New component parts are every moment collected from the whole 
of nature that furrounds us; called to hfe from an inanimate ftate, 
and transferred from the chemical to the organic living world; and 
from thefe heterogeneous particles the plaftic vital power produces 


a new uniform mafs, which, in every point, is ftamped with the 


eharatter of life. But, in the fame unceafing mauner, the exhauft- 
ed, worn-out and corrupted component parts, when their combina- 
tion is diflolved, become fubjeét again to the mechanical and chemi- 
eal powers, which are in continual conteft with the living powers, 
return from the organic to the chemical world ; and again become a 
part of inanimate nature, in general, from which they had been fep- 
arated for a fhort time. This uninterrupted bufinefs is the work of 
the vital power ever active within us ; and is, confequently, attended 
with an exceflive exertion of that power, which is an important part 
of vital operation. Life, therefore, is a continual receiving, appro- 
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priation, and giving back; am inceflant mixture of death and new 
creation. 

¢ What then, ina common fenfe, we call the life of a creature, — 
confidered as a reprefentation, is nothing elfe than a mere phenom- 
enon, which has nothing peculiar or felf-fubfiftent but the active 
{piritual power which forms the grounds of it, and which binds and 
regulates the whole. All the reft is only appearance; a grand 
f{pectacle continued, where the thing reprefented does not remain 
the fame 2 moment, but is inceflantly changing-——where the whole 
duration, form and figure of the reprefentation depend, in a partic- 

ular manner, on the matter employed, which is always varying, 
and on the manner in which it is ufed; and the whole phenomenon 
can exift no longer than the continued influx from without, which 
fupplies nourifhment for the. procefs—Its analogy with a flame is, 
therefore, very great; only that the latter is merely a cheniical, 
and life a chemicho-animal! procefs—a chemico-animal flame.’ 

The following is our author’s delineation of a perfon deftined for 
long life : : 

He has a proper and well-proportioned ftature, without, how- 
ever, being too tall. He is rather of the middle-fize, and fome- 
what thick-fet. His complexion is not too florid : at any rate, tee 
much ruddinefs in youth is feldom a fign of longevity. His hair 
approaches rather to the fair than the black ; his fkin is ftrong, but 
not rough. His head is not teo big; he has large veins atthe ex- 
tremities, and his fhoulders are rather round than flat. His neck is 
not tod long; his belly does not projet; and his hands are large, 
but not too deeply cleft. His foot is rather thick than long; and 
his legs are firm and round. He has alfo a broad arched cheft; 
a ftrong voice, and the faculty of retaining his breath for a long 
time without difficulty. In general, there is a complete harmony 
in all his parts. His fenfes are good, but not too delicate; his 
pulfe is flow and regular. 

‘ His ftomach is excellent, his appetite good, and his digeftion 
eafy. The joys of the table are to him of importance; they tune 
his mind to ferenity, and his foul partakes in the pleafure whieh they 
communicate. He does not eat merely for the fake of eating; bur 
each meal is an hour of daily feftivity ; a kind of delight attended 
with this advantage, in regard to others, that it does not make him 
poorer, but richer. He eats flowly, and has not too much thirft. 
Too great thirft is always a fign of rapid felf-confumption. 

‘ In general, he is ferene, loquacious, active, fufceptible of joy, 
love, and hope; but infenfible to the impreflions of hatred, an yer 
and avarice. His paffions néver become too violent or deftra&ive. 
It he ever gives way to anger, he experiences rather an ufefal glow 
of warmth, an artificial and gentle fever without an overflowing of 
the gall. He is fond alfo of employment, particularly calm medi- 
tation and agreeable {peculations—is an optimift, a friend to nature 

and domeftic felicity—has no thirft after honors and riches, aad 
banifhes all thoughts of to-morrow.’ | 
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40 On the Luciole or Fire F ‘9. 


Experiments and Objfervations on the Phofphorsfcence of the Lucioz4j 
Lampyris Italica.s By Dr. Carradori. From the Annales dé 
Chimie. 

HESE winged infects, which during the calm nights of {pring 

Ty fly about in the air, where they appear like {parks of fire, 

that attract the curiofity of children and afford them amufement,. 

cannot fail in a more particular manner to excite the curiofity of 
the philofopher. tabier, 

The light of the luciole does not depend on the influence of any 
external caufe, but merely on the will of thefe infeéts. While they 
fiy about at freedom their fhining is very regular; but when they 
re once in Our pewer, they fhine very irregularly, or do not fhine 
at all, When they are molefted they emit a frequent light, which 
appears to be a mark of their refentment. When placed on their 
backs they fhine almoft without interruption, makmg continual ef- 
forts to turn themfelves from that pofition. In the daytime it is ne- 
ceflary to torment them in order to make them fhine, and thence it 
follows that the day to them is the feafon of repofe. The luciole 
emit light at pleafure from every point of their bellies, which proves. 
that they can move all the parts of their vifcera’ independently of 
each other. They can alfo render their phofphorefcence more or 
lefs vived, and continue it as long asthey pleafee |. . 

The faculty of fparkling does not ceafe on their bellies being 
torn, or opened by an incifion. _ Carradori faw part of the belly of 
one feparated from the reft of the body,. the light of which was al- 
moft extinguifhed, grow luminous all of a fudden for fome feconds; 
and afterwards become gradually extinct. He fometimes faw a 
like portion, which had been feparated, pafs fuddenly from the mo& 
brilliant ftate to that of total darknefs, and afterwards refume its 
former brightnefs. Carradori afcribes this phenomenon to a re- 
mainder of irratibility, or a ftimulus produced by the air, which 
appears the more probable, as a mechanical irritation produced the 
fame effect. | | 

A flight compreffion deprives the luciole of their power of ceaf- 
ing to fhine. The author is inclined to believe that the movement 
by which they conceal their light, is executed by drawing back their 
phofphoric fubfance into a particular membrane or tunic. He 
fappofes alfo that the fparkling confifts in a trembling or ofcillation 
of the phofphoric mafs. He is of opinion that there is no emana- 
tion of a phofphoric fubftance, and that the whole phenomenon 
takes place in the interior part of the luminous vifcera. Whensthe 
fhining is at its greateft degree of height, it is fo ftrong that a per- 
fon may by it eatily diftinguifh the hours on the fmalleft watch, and 
the letters of any type whatever. 

The phofphoric part of the luciole does not extend farther than 
to the extreme rings of the belly. It is there enclofed in a covering 
eompofed of two portions of membranes, one of which forms the 
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apper, and the other the lower part of the belly, and which are join- 
edtogethér. Behind this receptacle is placed the phofphorus, which 
refembles a pafte, having the fmell of garlic, and very little tafte. 
The phofphoretic matter iffues from a fort of bag on the flighteft 
prefflure ; when fqueezed out this matter lofes its {plendour in a 
few hours, and is cenverted into a white dry fubftance. A: portion 
of the phofphoric belly put into oil, fhone only witlr feeble light, 
and was foon extinguifhed. In water, a like portion fhone with the 
fame vivacity as in the air, and for a much longer time. The au- 
thor thence concludes that the phofphorefcence of the luciole is not 
the effect of flow inflammation, nor of the fixation of azotic gaz 
as Geettling thinks, as the oil in which they fhine does not contain 
a fingle air-bubble : befides, the phofphorus of thefe infeéts fhines in 
a barometrical vactum. ‘The obfervation made by Fofter, that 
the luciole diffufed a more vivid light in oxygen gaz than in atmof- 
pheric air, does not, according’ to Carradori, depend upon a com- 
buftion more animated by the infpiration of this gaz, but on the an- 
imals feeling themfelves, while in that gaz, in a better condition, 
«¢ Whence then arifes,”’ fays the author, “the phofphoric light of 
the luctole ? “I am of opinion,” adds he, “ that the light is peculiar 
and innate in thefe infects, as feveral other produétions are peculiar 
to other animals. As fome animals have the faculty of accumu- 
Kating the electric fluid, and of keeping it condenfed in particular 
organs, to diffufe it afterwards at pleafure, there may be other ani- 
fials endowed with the faculty of keeping in a sondenfed ftate the 
fluid which conftitutes light. It is poffible that by a peculiar or- 
ganization they may have the power of extracting the light which 
enters into the compofition of their food, and of tranfmitting it to 
the refervoir deftined for that purpofe, which they have in the abdo- 
men. It is not even impoffible that they may have the power to 
extract from the atmofpheric air the luminous fluid; as other ani- 
mals have the power of extracting from the fame air, by a chemical 
procefs, the fluid of heat.’’ | 

Carradori difcovered that the phofphorefcence of the luciole is a 
‘property independent of the life of thefe animals, and that it is 
chiefly owing to the foft {tate of the phofphoric fubftance. Its light 
is fufpended by drying, and it is again revived by foftening it in 
water; but only after a certain time of deficcation. Reaumur, 
Beccaria, and Spallanzani obferved the fame thing in regard to the 
pholades and the medu/a. 

By plunging the luciole alternately into lukewarm and eold water, 
they fhine with vivacity in the former, but their light becomes ex- 
fin& in the latter; which, according to the author, depends on the 
alternate agreeable and difagreeable fenfation which they experi- 
ence. In warm water their light difappears gradually. Dr. Carra- 
dori tried on the luciole and theiy phofphorus the action of different 
faline and fpirituons liquors, in which they exhibited the fame ap- 
pearances as other phofphoric animals. ‘Thefe laft experiments prove 
that the phofphoric matter of the luciole is only foluble in water. 
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42 Natural Hiftory of the Oftrich. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE OSTRICH. 
Extraded from an Englifh Publication. 
ESIDES the ufe of their feathers, the oftriches, in their do- 


meftic ftate, are faid to be mounted, and rode upon, in the 
fame manner as horfes. Firmius, an Egyptian prince of the third 
century, ufed, them for that purpofe ;* and, in later times, Moore 
affures'us, that, at /var in Africa, he faw a man travelling upon an 
oftrich.t Adanfon afferts, that, at the factory of Podore, he had him- 
felf two oftriches, that, although young, ran fafter than a race horfe, 
with two negroes on their backs. But, although thefe birds may 
be fo tamed, that, like cattle, they will fuffer themfelves to be driven 
in flocks, to and from their ftalls, and even to be mounted, like 
horfes ; yet there is reafon to apprehend, from their imvincible 
ftupidity, that they can never be learned to obey the hand of the 
rider, to comprehend the meaning of his commands, or to fubmit 
tohis will. For it appears, by Adan/fon’s narrative, that the oftrich- 
es at Podore, though they did not run to a great diftance, fcam- 
pered feveral times around the village; and, that they could only 
be {topped by barricading the paflage. From this intractable dif- 
pofition, there is reafon to apprehend, that man will never be able 
to avail himfelf of the ftrength and fwiftnefs of the oftrich, as he 
has availed himfelf of thofe qualities of the horfe. 

The voracioufnefs of this bird far exceeds that of any animal 
whatever ; for it will devour, and that with equal greedineds, every 
thing that it meets with ; ftones, wood, brafs, iron, or leather, as 
readily, as it will grain and fruit, which, in its native wilds, are 
probably its principal food.{ Thofe diflected by Warren and Ramby 
had their ftomachs fo crammed with thefe heterogeneous fubftances, 
that they were altonifhed, that thefe animals were able to digeft 
fuch a mafs. The fact is, notwithftanding the marvellous accounts 
of this bird’s digeftive powers, that iron and other hard fubftances 
pafs through it, without undergoing a greater change by the a¢tion 
of its ftomach, than they are known from experience to undergo in 
pafling through the ftomach and inteftines of the common hen or 
turkey. Whether by trituration, or by means of acid, it is not, 
perhaps, yet fully afcertamed ; but it is a well eftablifhed fact, that 
all metals lofe fomewhat of their weight, when expofed to the action 
of the ftomach of birds. 

The caufe of the infatiable voracrty of the oftrich is the largenefs 
ef its ftomachs, and the neceffity it is under of filling them: Its 
{wallowing indifcriminately whatever comes in its way, arifes:from 
its want of tafte and fmell. The tongue and mouth are covered. 
with a foft cartilaginous fubftance, which renders them infenfible to 
the particles of any body that is applied to them. So obtufe and 
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* Gefner, p. 573- + General Hiftory of Voyages, vol. 3, p. 84. 
t Philofophical Tranfadions, No. 394. 
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dull is its fenfe of fmell, that this bird will devour what is perfectly 
poifonous. Vallifnieri faw one, that had died from having {wallow- 
ed a large quantity of quicklime.* 

The oltrich is fcarcely lefs a debauchee than a glutton ; for he is 
faid to be exceflively addited to venery. He obferves, however, a 
ftri& connubial fidelity to his female ;+ a circumftance, which is 
contrary to the ufage of moft of the heavy birds. ‘The feafon, at 
which oftriches lay, varies with the temperature of climate. ‘lhofe 
on the north fide of the line, begin about the firft of July ; while 
fuch as inhabit the fouth of Africa, defer it till the latter end of De- 
cember. Climate and fituation have alfo a great influence on their 
manner of incubation. In the torrid zone, the oftrich is contented 
with depofiting her eggs in a mafs of fand, carelefsly {craped to- 
gether with her feet. There they are fufficiently heated by the 
warmth of the fun; and need the incubation of the female, only 
for a little during the night.{ But although the oftrich be but 
little engaged in hatching her eggs, fhe difplays, by continually 
watching for the prefervation of her nafcent progeny, all the folici- 
tude of atender mother. There is a method of catching them, 
founded upon their parental affection, which confifts in pra 
around the neft, a number of fharp pales, upon which the female 
{tabs herfelf, in her hafte to return to her eggs.§ In proportion to 
the coldnefs of the climate, the oftrich hatches with more affliduity ; 
and it is only in the warm regions, where there is no danger of her 
eggs being chilled, that fhe are them by day; a circumftance, 
from which fhe very early incurred the reproach of being deftitute 
of affe&ion. So far is this from being true, that fhe continually 
watches for their prefervation, fo long as they remain in a helplets 
{tate, which is longer or fhorter, according to the climate. Neither 
the fize of the eggs of thefe birds, nor the time neceflary fpr hatch- 
ing them, nor the number of their young, are exattly afcertained. 
The moft probable accounts fay, that they produce twice or thrice 
in the year, each brood containing ten or twelve young. Wéillough- 
by || afligns them no lefs than fifty eggs in a year ; a number, which, 
at the weight of fifteen pounds each, would make the bird produce 
{even hundred and fifty pounds weight of eggs ; too much, furely, 
for an animal weighing only eighty pounds.q 

















<= : 
* Vallifniert, tome i. p. 239. 4+ Thevenot, tome i. p. 313- 
t Hift. Gen. des Voyages, tome it. p. 48. 
§ Diod. de fab. Antig. Geft. || Ornothelogia, p. 105. 
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44 Natural Hiftory of the Pelican. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE PELICAN, 
From an Englifh Publication. 


HE pelican is by far the largeft bird of this genus; and is even 
fuppofed to exceed, in fize, the fwan, and albatrofs : But 
notwithftanding its fize, the pelican fupports itfelf eafily upon the 
air, and darts with great rapidity upon its prey ; being furnifhed 
with fuch enormous wings, that, when thefe are extended, the 
breadth of the bird is from ten to twelve feet. It feeds, like the 
cormorant, upon fifh, which it catches by diving: Like that bird, 
too, it is univerfally fpread over all the warm latitudes, of both the 
Old and the New continent. In fome places, however, pelicans are 
more numerous, than others; for travellers affert, that the lakes of 
Fudea and Egypt, and the rivers Ni/e and Strymon, when viewed 
from the mountains, appear white, with the vaft flocks of thefe birds 
that continually cover their furface.* 

They are feen iffuing forth to the traéts where the fifh abound, 
every morning, when they continue rifing up into the air, and 
diving into the water, by turns, till they have filled the large bag 
under their chin. After they have thus collected a fufficient ftore 
of provifion, they retire to the cliff of fome neighbouring reck, till 
it be digefted. There they remain, flumbering in a profound a- 
pathy ; till roufed, in the evening, by the calls of their voracious 
appetite, they again refume their labours.t p 

As in the other birds of this genus, the four toes of the pelican 
are all directed forward, and completely palmated ; the legs and 
back are of a pale red, varying according to the age of the bird. 
The latter is of the enormous length of eighteen{ inches ; is thick 
at the bafe, but tapers off towards the point, where it terminates in 
a hook. The under mandible confifts of two flexible branches, to 
each of which are attached the fides of that large bag, which ex- 
tends from the point of the bill to the throat. This bag, when 
empty, the bird has a power of contracting into a {mall fize, under 
the lower chop ; when extended, however, it is capable of contain- 
ing above ten quarts of water, and will admit a man’s leg.§ This 
extraordinary pouch confifts of a fkin, covered with a fhort down, 
{mooth and foft, like filk. 

This bag of the pelican may be confidered as its crop; for it 
ferves all the purpofes of that inteftine in other birds: In them, it 
is placed at the bottom ; but, in this bird, at the top of the gullet, 
where, having lefs warmth to aid digeftion, the food is carried to 
the young im a more frefh and found ftate. In difgorging the food 
for her family, the mother preffes the bottom of her fack upon her 
breaft, and thus difcharges its contents ; hence the abfurd fable of 
her opening her breaft, and feeding her young with her blood. || 

* Belon de nat. av. pag. 153. 
T Vide Labat et Dutertre. t+ Adanfun’s voy. to Senegal, pl 36% 
§ Belon, Gefaer, || Shaw's travels, 
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Nothing can exceed the torpid and indolent, habits of thefe birds, 
but their gluttony ; it is only the powerful ftimulation of hunger, 
that will induce them to change their fituation, or afcend into the 
air. They muft, however, fly or ftarve ; and when once they ftir 
abroad, they will devour, at a fingle meal, as many fifh as would 
fatisfy fix men. They commit prodigious devaftation, both upon 
the frefh water and the fea; and will fwallow a fith of eight pounds 
weight. So great is their voracity, that, on a failure of fifth, they 
will devour rats, and other fmall quadrupeds.* 

The indolent habits of the pelican, characterize every part ot its 
economy. After its evening labours are over, as if {pent with the 
fatioues of the day, it retires to a tree near the fhore, on which it 
perches all night, and often a great part of the following day, in 
difmal folemnity, and apparently half afleep. The invincible lazi- 
nefs of the female, allows her to make no preparation for incubation, 
or for the protection of her young, when excluded. She drops her 
eggs upon the bare ground, to the number of five or fix, without 
feeming to have any choice in the place where they are laid. Her 
attachment to the place, and affection for her young, infpire her 
with no courage in defending her offspring: She tamely fits and 
faffers her eggs to be taken from under her; or, now and then, 
ventures to peck, or cry out, when a perfon offers to beat her away. 

The young, when excluded, are fed with the fifth that have been 
for fome time, macerated in her bag. They are eafily tamed; and, 
whatever food be given them, they always firft commit it to the 
bag, and afterwards fwallow it at their leifure. They are both 
ufelefs and difagreeable domeftics; for their gluttony is infatiable} 
and their flefh is fo unfavory, as to be rejected and defpifed by the 
favages. Great numbers are killed, indeed, by the natives of Ameri. 
ca, for the fake of their bags, which they convert into purfes, and 
tobacco pouches. When carefully prepared, that membrane bed 
comes as foft, as filk ; and is, fometimes, embroidered by the Spani 
jadies for work bags. In Egypt, the failors ufe it, while {till attached 
to the two under chaps, for holding water, or baling their boats. 








— aE 
* Vide Bofman, Let. xv. + Gold/mith, vol. vi. p. 56. 
t Buffon, tome xxiv. page 302. 





af Biography and Notices of Celebrated Charafers. 


ON BIOGRAPHY. 


«a LL hiftory, civil, military, and ecclefiaftical, is, in one fenfe, 
biography ; for it is a narration of the conduét and aéts of 
men. Biography, however, in the more ftrié and confined fenfe of 
the word, has many advantages above all other hiftory. In general 
hiftory the conduét of individuals is portrayed as it were abftracted- 
ly, and without conftantly bringing forward the individuals them- 
felves ; the conduct of nations is defcribed oftentimes without it’s 
being referred to one prefiding mind, and, in great events, too free 
quently we do not preferve a feafe of individuality of action. 

Thus the reader perufes the pages of hiftory without interef ; he 
places not himfelf in the fituation of him whofe aétions are thus ab- 
ftractedly recorded ; he is not agitated by his fears, or animated by 
his hopes ; he is not now tortured by fufpenfe, now exulting in tri- 
wmph ; he admires the conduct of the mdividual, without fympa- 
thizing with the man. 

But biography brings forward a charaéter, delineates his condud, 
defcribes his circumftances, fhows him in moments of defpondency, 
and in feafons of cheerful hope, now fketching his plans, and now 
im the ardour of execution ; we plage ourfelves in his condition, we 
feel all his agitations, and, for the moment, we become what the in- 
dividual whofe life we are perufing was. Hence the fuperiour 
power and charm of biography. 

Concerning the competency of writers of biography to the tafk 
they undertake, it may perhaps be affirmed with trurh, that no man 
can poflibly furnifh the complete life of any other perfon, and that 
each individual alone 1s competent to become his own biographer. 
You demand the hiftory of the life of a human being? Such a hif- 
tory ought to furnifh an account of his actions, his motives, and his 
means. It fhould portray his difpofitions, his principles, and the 
way in which they were formed., Who can fupply the information 
neceflary for fuch a tafk ? None, except the individual himfelf, per- 
haps not even he. Imperfection is written upon every work of 
man; and no man ever yet wrote the life of any other perfon with 
any tolerable degree of exactnefs. What have the belt biographers 
fhown us? They have detailed a few events, they have narrated 
certain actions, but they have not given us the hiftory of the man. 
They have not fhown us the yet unformed mind, they have not 
traced the operation of it’s firft inftruction, they have net ftatetl the 
influence of it’s early impreffions, they have not defcribed the emo- 
sions of the heart, the birth day of intellect, the maturity of genius, 
the charm of literature, the force of habit, the imperioufnefs of cir- 
cumftances ; they have not expofed the myfterious links of that 
chain, which conneéts the parts of human conduct, and binds to- 
gether the deltinies of life. 
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Chara&er of Alexander the Great. 47 


What would we not give for the cerreé& hiftory of one intelligent: 
being ? What difficulties would it not folve, what doubts would it 
not diffipate! Liberty, neceflity, virtue, vice, we fhould then com- 
prehend your meaning, and lay you at reft for ever! But let not 
man demand what heaven has forbidden, let us be contented with 
our condition, and feek not to leave our ftation and ‘ rufh into the 
fkies.’ | 

The moft complete pieces of biography, and the moft infrudive 
which modern times have furnifhed, are thofe which have been 
given to us by the individuals whofe lives they portray. ~ Roufleau’s 
and Franklin’s are, in this clafs, entitled to diftinguifhed eminence ; 
and Gibbon’s is not unworthy of praife. The next in the order of 
excellence are thofe which, though ngt written by the ‘individuals 
themfelves, are taken from their communications, and furnifhed by 
thofe who had great opportunities of perfonal and intimate inter- 
courfe. Such are Bofwell’s life of Johnfon, and Johnfon’s life of 
Savage. The next fpecies of biograghy which claims our attention 
is that, which, though not collected from intimate or perfonal know- 
ledge of the individual, is neverthelefs colle&ed from contemporary 
writers with infinite labour and care, and delivered to us in all the 
plenitude of variety and the circumftantiality of detail. Of this 
clafs of Jortin’s life of Erafmus.” 

This department of our volume we fhall devote to details illuf. 
trating the formation of mind, the progrefs of intellect, the conftru&- 
ion of charaéter, the acquirement of talent, and the exertion of 
genius. Our fketches will fometimes be incomplete, reprefenting 
only a rough outline or a fhort fection; and fometimes will afford 
a more full exhibition. A miniature reprefentation of a finifhed 
edifice will give more pleafure and inftruction, and exhibit a more 
attractive model for imitation, than the extenfive fcaffolding of an 
imperfect building. There can be no improvement in reading the 
dry chronology of common events; but the movements of mind, 
the cultivation of abilities, the means of intelle@ual attainments and 
the caufes of iuccefs induce emulation, encourage hope, and invite 
the paths of merit. Our Biography will be male and female; we 
humbly hope the Femave Szx will conftitute a part of our readers 
for them literary entertainment will be provided as wel! as for 
Gentlemen. 








CHARACTER OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


“© From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede,.”’ 


PON this: line Dr. Warton in his edition of Pope’s Works, 
wrote the following Note : 

“ He (Pope) has fallen into the common cant about Alexander 

the Great. Think of the {cene in Darius’s tent; of the fougdation 
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of the aity of Alexandria, and the extent of its commerce’; of th¢ 
many colonies he eftablifhed ; of his refufing to treat the Perfians 
as flaves; of the grief exprefled by the Perfians at his death ; of the 
encouragement he gave to arts, both ufeful and elegant ; and of his 
affittance to Ariftotle his mafter, in making experiments and pro- 
moting {cienee: the encomiums beftowed on him by two fuch 
judges of men as Bacon and Montefquieu, outweigh the cenfures 
of Boileau and Pope. Charles XII. deferved not to be joined with 
him: Charles XII. tore out the leaf in which Boileau had cenfured 
Alexander. Robertfon, in his difquifitions on. India, has given a 
fine and comprchenfive view of the very grand defign which Alex- 
ander had formed to annex that extenfive and opulent country to 
his empire. Section 1. appendix.” To confider Alexander merely 
as a conqueror, is to contemplate him only in his fubordinate char- 
acter. The extent of his views, and the comprehenfion of his mind, 
were truly wonderful, and fufficient to place him with the firft of 
human intelligences. The rapidity and the effect, with which he 
accomplifhed his great defigns, were the juft refults of that wifdom 
with which he coneerted them. What he achieved was only the 


means of a greater end, and formed nothing more than a part of 


one magnificent plan, the full developement of which was prevent- 
en by his death. The eyes, therefore, which are confined to his 


exploits in the field, take in a fmall portion only of the range of his 


mind ; and may be fo far deceived, as to fancy this great inftru- 
ment of providence on the degraded level of a tartar ravager. Bayle 
feems to have formed a juft idea of the illuftrious Macedonian ; but 
they, who are defirous of viewing a more perfeét delineation of hirn, 
mutt have recourfe to the “ Voyage of Nearchus,” lately publifhed 
by the learned and able mafter of Weftminfter fchool. In this 
work, the claffic reader will find a truer refemblance of the fon of 
Philip, than is given by any modern writer ; and will, at the fame 
time, be gratified with the difplay of much accurate erudition in 
the vehicle of clear and vigorous compofition. 








Account or COPERNICUS tue Discoverer or THE SOLAR 
SYSTEM. 


Exiradted from W, raxall’s Memoirs. 


HATEVER may be its political fate, the name of Thorn 

will always recal to the mind a man, whofe deep refearches 
afcertained the principle only furmifed by antiquity, upon which 
re{tsthe Newtonian fyftem of philofophy. Nicholas Copernicus, or 
Kopernic, has immortalized the,place of his birth and refidence. 
Every particular relative to him excites curiofity ; and after vifiting 
his houfe as well as his tomb, I endeavoured to obtain fome infor- 
ration concerning his family. It is nota little remarkable, that 
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Account of Copernicus. 49 


fo fublime a difcovery fhould have originated in a part of Europe 
the moft obfcure, and hardly civilized, while it efcaped the finer 
genius of Italy and of France. Though a part of the building has 
been deftroyed by fire, the chamber is ftill religioufly preferved in 
which Copernicus was born. His remains are buried under a flat 
ftone, in one of the fide aifles of the moft ancient church of Thorn. 
Above is erected a {mall monument, on which is painted a half- 
length portrait ofhim. The face is that of a man declined in years, 
pale and thin; but there is in the expreflion of the countenance 
fomething which pleafes, and conveys the idea of intelligence. His 
hair and eyes are black, his hands joined in prayer, and he is habited 
in the drefs of a prieft. Before him is a crucifix, at his foot a fkull, 
and behind appear a globe and compafs. He died in 1543; and, 
when expiring, is faid to have confeffed himfelf, as long and uniform 
tradition reports, in the following Latin verfes, which are infcribed 
on the monument. They demonftrate that when near his diffolu- 
tion, all cares or enquiries, except thofe of a religious nature, had 
ceafed to affect or agitate him. 


“Non parem Pauli gratiam requiro, 

Veniam Petri neque pofco ; fed quam 

In crucis ligno dederat latroni, 
Sedulus oro.” 


«© Monfieur Luther de Geret, counfellor of the fenate of Thorn, 
furnifhed me with fome information relative to the illuftrious perfon 
in queftion ; and as fo little is afcertained of his origin or family, it 
merits to be preferved. ‘The father of Kopernic was a ftranger, 
from what part of Europe is totally unknown. He fettled here as 
a merchant, and the archives of the city prove that he obtained the 

eedom of Thorn in 1462. It feems clear that he muft have been 
im opulent circumftances, and of confideration ; not only from the 
liberal education which he beftowed upon his fon, but from the rank 
of his wife. She was fifter of Luca Watzelrode, bifhop of Ermeland, 
a prelate defcended from one of the moft illuftrious families of Polith 
Pruffia. The name of the father, as well as of the fon, was Nichol- 
as. ‘To the patronage of his maternal uncle, the great Copernicus 
was indebted for his ecclefiaftical promotions; being made a pre- 
bend of the church of St. John at Thorn, and a canon of the church 
of Frawemberg in the diocefe of Ermeland. Of his private life we 
know little. Fie did not refide here altogether, nor did he die here s 
his body having been brought to Thorn for fepulture from Erme- 
land, where he expired. A dyfentery, accompanied with a partial 
palfy, produced his death. In his charaéter, as well as in all his 
deportment, he was modeft, diffident, and religious. It is not either 
known or believed that he left behind him any natural children. But 
the family continued to refide here, as appears by a manufcript 
chronicle ftill exiting, in which it is mentioned, that ‘ On the rith 
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of Auguft, 1601, died Martin Kopernic, barber, of the kindred and 
pofterity of Nicholas Kopernic; a young man unmarried and 
wealthy, of an apoplettic fit, at his garden in the fuburbs.’ In his 
perfon we apprehend the name to have become totally extin&.” 








LORD COKE, 


HEN he was made Serjeant, took for his motto, Lex eff tu- 
tiffima Caffis :—LLaw is the fafeft helmet.” 

‘‘ Five forts of perfons,” fays Fuller, “‘ this great man ufed to fore- 
defign to mifery and poverty: “ chymifts, monopolizers, concealers, 
promoters, and rythming poets. For three things he faid he would 
give God folemn thanks :—that he never gave fis body to phyfic 
nor his heart to cruelty, nor his hand to corruption. In three 
things he much applauded his own fuccefs ; in his fair fortune with 
his wife; in his happy ftudy of the Law, and in his free coming by 
all his preferment nec prece aec pretio, neither begging nor bribging 
for preferment. He conftantly had prayers faid in his own houfe, 
and charitably relieved the poor with his conftant alms. The 
foundation of Sutton’s Hofpital (the Charter-Houfe) (when indeed 
but a foundation) had been ruined before it was raifed, and crufhed 
by fome courtiers in the hatching thereof, had not his great care 


preferved the fame.” 
On receiving from Lord Bacon, as a prefent, his celebrated 


Treatife “ De Jnflauratione Sctentiarum,” he wrote on a blank leaf; 


malignantly enough, this diftich: 


Inftaurare paras veterum documenta fophorum, 
Inftaura leges juftitiamque prius. 


You with a vain and ardent zeal explore 
The old philofophers’ abftrufer lore. 

Juftice and law your notice better claim, 
Knowledge of them infure you fairer fame. 





a 


DESCARTES. 


HIS great Philofopher, who was one of the profoundeR 
thinkers the world ever knew, ufed to lie in bed fixteen hours 

every day with the curtains drawn and the windows fhut. He 
imagined, that in that eafy and undifturbed fituation he had more 
command over his mind than when it was interrupted by external 
objects. Defcartes in very early life ferved asa volunteer in the 
a:my at the fiege of Rochelle, and in Holland under Prince Maurice. 
He was in garrifon at Breda, when Bleerman -propofed his celebra- 
ted mathematical problem. He gave the folution of it, and re- 
turned to Paris, where he continued his ftudies in mathematics and 
moral philofophy, The philofophy of Aviftotle being thon the 
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philofophy in vogue in france, Defcartes, who was diffatisfied with 
it, and who intended to attack it, retired to Amfterdam, to avoid 
any perfecution he might fuffer in his own country for not facrific- 
ing to the old and long-revered idol of Peripateticifm. 

Count D’Avaux offered Defcartes a penfion, which he refufed, 
telling this great Negociator, after returning thanks for his gene- 
rous offer, ‘* The publ‘g alone fhould pay what I do for the public.’? 
His biographer fays, that Defcartes became rich by diminifhing his 
expences, and that whilft he remained in Holland, he always wore 
a plain fuit of black cloth. ‘ At his table,” adds he, “in imita- 
tion of the good-natured Plutarch, he always preferred fruits and 
vegetables to the bleeding flefh of animals. His afternoons were 
{pent in the converfation of his friends, and in the cultivation of a 
imall garden, when the weather permitted. After having in the 
morning,” adds he, * fettled the place of a plant, in the evening 
he would amufe himfelf with watering a flower.” His health was 


. naturally delicate, and he took care of it, without being enflaved by 


that care. ‘ Though,” fays he in one of his letters, “I have not 
been able to find out a method of preferving life, yet I have arrived 
at one point of no lefs confequence, and that is, not to be afraid of 
death.” Defcartes, who was naturally of a warm: and lively dif- 
pofition, took great pains to command his temper, and ufed to fay, 
that to the controul under which he had been able to bring his 
paflions by early and continual attention to the regulation of them, 
he was indebted for that ferenity and tranquillity of mind which 
contributed fo greatly to his happinefs. Defcartes’ favourite de- 
vice was, “ Bene qui latuit, bene vixit 3? and he ufed to fay per- 
petually, I value my independence at fo high a rate, that all the 
Sovereigns in the world cannot purchafe it from me.” Yet fo 
difficult it is even for Philofophers not to be flattered by the atten- 
tion of Princes, that Defcartes was prevailed on by the folicitations 
of Chriftina Queen of Sweden, at an advanced age, and in very 
delicate health, to tranfport himfelf to the rude* climate of Stocke 
holm, to become the preceptor of that finglar Princefs. His reti- 
dence in that cold country, joined to his being obliged to attend the 
Princefs every morning in her library, even in the winter, at five 
o’clock, to give her leffons, undermined a health too precious to be 
waifted upon a vain and capricious woman. He was foon feized 
with an inflammatory fever, in confequence of this change in his 
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* This appears the more extraordinary, as Defcartes had written to M. 
Chanut, the French Ambaffador at the Court of Sweden, (who was the 
negoctator between Chriflina and the Philofopher ) in the following terms + 
“ 4 man,” fays he, “born in the Gardens of Touraine, and fettled in a 
eountry (that of Holland) where there is indeed lefs honey, yet more milk, 
than in the Land of Promife, cannot eafily bring himfelf to quit that country, 
to go and live in one inbabited by bears, and furrounded wish rocks and xe.” 
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52 Grotius. 


manner of living, and became delirious ; exclaiming in that fitna- 
tion, when the Phyficians propofed to let him blood, “ Meffeurs, 
épargnez le fang Frangais, je vous en fupplie”’ Defcartes is defcribed 
by one who knew him, as a man of {mall flature, rather of a dark 
complexion, with a countenance of continual ferenity, and a very 
pleating tone of voice. He was extremely liberal, an excellent 
friend and a kind matter, and fo little fenfible to refentmenrs, that 
he ufed to fay, “ When any perfon does me an injury, I endeavour 
to elevate my mind fo high, that the injury cannot reach it.” 
Defcartes, like many other ingenious men, had applied himfelf a 
little to the ftudy of medicine, and like many other ingenious men 
who do not make.a regular profeflion of an art fo complicated and 
fo highly ufeful to mankind, and which depends fo much upon ex- 


. perience and obfervation, occafionally fell into grofs errors. The 


ftomach he ufed to compare to the refervoir of a corn-mill, which if 
not continually fupplied with frefh aliment, is deftroyed by the tri- 
turation of its own mufcles. He was therefore, in order to prevent 
this fuppofed mifchief, continually mafticating fome light and in- 
nutritious fubftance. 

That fublime genius and excellent man Pafcal, in fpeaking of the 
philofophy of Defcartes, fays, I can “ never forgive Defcartes ; he 
was very anxious throughout the whole of his philofophy to do 
without a Firft Caufe ; yet,” adds he, “ he could not prevent him- 
felf from giving it a gentle fillip, in order to put the world in move- 
ment, and there he leaves it.” Father Paulian, an Ex-Jefuit of 
Avignon, wrote a book entitled “ La Paix entre Defcartes et New- 
ton,” but like moft other negociators who are not in the fecret of 
thofe for whom they negociate, and more efpecially when they are 
not commiflioned by them, by no means carries his kind intentions 
into execution. 








GROTIUS. 
yo Feymen great civilian and this general fcholar is thus def- 


cribed by Auberi du Maurier, who was intimately acquaint. 
ed with him: 

« Grotius was a very good poet in the Greek and in the Latin 
languages, and knew pereétly well all the dead and living languag- 
es. He was, befides, a profound lawyer, and a moft excellent hifto- 
rian. He had read all the good books that had ever been publifh. 
ed; and what is aftonifhing, his memory was fo ftrong, that every 
thing which he had once read, was ever prefent to it, without for- 
getting the moft trifling circumftance. It has been often remark. 
ed, that perfons of great memories have not always been perfons of 
good and of found judgment. But Grotius was extremely judicious, 
both in his writings and in his converfation. I have often,” adds 
Du Maurier, “ feen this great man juft caft his eye upon a page ofa 
huge folio volume and miftantancoufly become acquainted with the 
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contents of it. He ufed totake for his motto, Hora ruit, to put him- 
felf in continual remembrance that he fhould ufefully employ that 
time which was flying away with extreme rapidity. 

** Grotius was born at Delft in Holland; was a tall, ftrong, and 
a well-made man, and had a very agreeable countenance. With 
all thefe excellencies of body his mind was ftill as excellent. He 
was a man of opennefs, of veracity, and of honour, and fo perfectly 
virtuous, that throughout his whole life, he made a point of avoid- 
ing and of deferting men ‘of bad charaéter, but of feeking the ac- 
quaintance of men of worth, and perfons diftinguifhed by talents, 
not only of his own country, but of all Europe, with whom he kept 
up an epiltolary correfpondence.” 

Grotius efcaped from the caftle of Louveftein, where he had been 
confined on account of his connection with the illuftrious and un- 
fortunate Barnevelt, by the addrefs of his wife. She was permitted 
to fend him books, and fhe fent them in a trunk large enough to 
hold her hufband. She made a pretence to vifit him, and ftayed 
in the fortrefs till her hufband was out of the reach of his perfecu- 
tors. 

Grotius took refuge in France, and was accufed by fome of his 
countrymen of intending to change his religion and become 2 
Catholic. ‘ Alas,’? replied he to one of his friends who had write 
ten to him on the fubjeét, “ whatever advantage there may be to 
quit a weaker party that oppreffes me, to go over to a ftronger one 
that would receive me with open arms, I truft that I fhall never be 
tempted to do fo. And fince,”’? added he, “ I have had courage 
enough to bear up under imprifonment, I truft that I fhall uot be 
in want of it to enable me to fupport poverty and banifhment.” 

Louis XIII. gave Grotius a very confiderable penfion. He was, 
however, no favourite with his Minifter, Cardinal de Richelieu, 
whom it is faid he did not fufficiently fatter for his literary talents, 
and the penfion was foon ftopped. Grotius, however, met witha 
protectrefs in Chriftina, Queen of Sweden, who made him her Am- 
baffador at Paris. Here again he was harraffed by Richelieu, who 
was angry with him for not giving him that precedence asa Prince 
of the Church, to which Grotius thought himfelf entitled as a rep- 
refentative of a crowned head. ‘This dignity, however, was {o little 
agreeable to a man of Grotius’s great and good mind, that ina 
letter which he wrote to his father from Paris he tells him, “I am 
quite tired out with honours. A private and a quiet life alone has 
charms for me, and I fhould be very happy if I were in a fituation 
in which I could only employ myfelf upon works of piety, and works 
that might be ufeful to pofterity.” His celebrated work upon the 
Truth of the Chriftian Religion, has been tranflated into all the lan- 
guages of Europe, and into fome of thofe of the eaft. This great 
Scholar in early life compofed a Devotional Treatife in Flemifh 
verfe, for the ufe of Dutch failors that made voyages to the Eaft 
and Welt Indies. 
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His countrymen, who had perfecuted him fo violently in his life. 
time, ftruck a medal in honour of him after his death, in which he 
is {tiled the “ Oracle of Delft, the Pheenix of his Country.” It may 
be feen in the “ Hiftotre Médallique de la Hollande,” and verifies 


what Horace faid long ago, 


Urit enim fulgore fuo, qui pregravat artes 
Infra fe pofitas : extinctus amabitur idem. 


The man whofe life wife Nature has defign’d 

To teach, to humanize, to fway his kind, 

Burns by his flame too vivid and too bright, 

And dazzles by excefs of {plendid light. 

Yet when the hero feeks the grave’s fad ftatey 

The vain and changing people, wife too late, 

‘O’er his pale corpfe the fruitlefs honours pour, 
Their friend, their faviour, and their guide deplore ; 
And each fad impotence of grief betray, 

To reallumine the Promethean clay. 








LOPE DE VEGA. 
T is faid in the Hiftory of the Life of this Writer, that no Icfs 


than 1800 Comedies, the production of his pen, have been ac- 
tually reprefented on the Spanifh flage. His Autos Sacramentales 
(: . kind of facred drama) exceed 400; befides which there is a Col- 
lection of his Poems of various kinds in 21 vols. 4to. 

It is alio faid, in the Hiftory of his Life, that there was no public 
fuccels on which he did not compofe a panegyric ; no marriage of 
diftinction without an epithalamium of his writing, or child whofe 
nativity he did not celebrate ; not a prince died on whom he did 
not write an elegy; there was no faint for whom he did not pto- 
duce a hymn; no public holiday that he did not ‘diftinguifh ; no 
literary difpute at which he did not aflift either as fecretary or pre- 
fident. He daid of himfelf, that he wrote five fheets per day, which, 
reckoning by the time he lived, has been calculated to amount to 
133,225 fheets. He fometimes compofed a comedy in two days 
which it would have been difficult for another man to have even 
copied in the fame time. At Toledo he once wrote five comedies 
in fifteen days, reading them as he proceeded in a private houfe to 
jofeph de Valdeviefo. 

Juan Perez de Montalvan relates, that a comedy being wanted 
for the Carnival at Madrid, Lope and he united to compofe one as 
fait as they could.—Lope took the firft aét, and Montalvan the 
fecond, which they wrote intwo days; andthe third aét they Jivid- 
ed, taking eight fheets each. Montalvan, feeing that the other 
wrote falter thap be could, fays he rose at two in the morning and 
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paving finifhed his part at eleven, he went to look for Lope, whom 
he found in the garden looking at an orange-tree that was frozen ; 
and on enquiring what progrefs he had made in the verfes, Lope 
replied, “ At five I.-began to write, and finifhed the comedy an 
hour ago; fince which T have breakfafted, written 150 other verfes, 
and watered the garden, and am now pretty well tired.” He thea 
read to Montalvan the eight fheets and the 150 verfes. 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 


N how different a manner do Princes appreciate the merit of 
their fervants!—When that honour to human nature, Sir 
Thomas More, was beheaded by his cruel and ungrateful Sovereign, 
Charles the Fifth told Sir Thomas Ellyot, “ If I had been matter 
of fuch a fervant, of whofe doings ourfelves have had thefe many 
years no {mall experience, we would rather have loft the beft citie 
of our dominions than have loft fuch a worthie Counfellor.”—Sir 
Thomas More, who wel] knew the difpofition of Henry the Eighth, 
{aid one day to his fon Mr. Roper, who had complimented him 
upon feeing the King walk with his arm about his neck, “ I thanke 
our Lorde, I find his Grace a very good lorde indeed, and I do be- 
lieve he doth as fingularly favour me as any fubjecét within this 
realme. Howbeit, fon Roper, I may tell thee, I have no caufe to 
be proud thereof; for if my heade would winne hima caftle in 
France, it fhould not fayle to go.” 

Mr. Roper’s life of his venerable father is one of the few pieces 
of genuine biography that we have in the language, and mult be 
perufed with great pleafure by thofe who love ancient times, an- 
cient manners, and ancient virtues. Of Sir Thomas More’s difin-. 
tereftednefs and integrity in his office of Chancellor, Mr. Roper 
gives this inftance :—That after the refignation of it “he was not 
able fufficiently to finde meate, drink, fuell, apparel, and fuch other 
neceflary charges; and that after his debts payed he had not I 
know (his chaine excepted) i in gold and filver left him the value of 





eue hundred pounds.” 


Mr. Roper thus defcribes Sir Thomas More. “ He was a man 
of fingular worth and of a cleare unfpotted confcience, as witneffeth 
f£Erafmus, more pure and white than the whiteft fnow, and of fuch 
an angelical wit as England, he fayth, never had the like before 
nor never {hall again. Univerfally as well in the lawes of our 
realme (a ftudie in effect able to occupy the whole lyfe of a man) 
as in all other fciences right well tudied, he was in his days account 
#1 a mar worthie famous memory.” | 
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DUC DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULT. " 


HE Author of the celebrated Maxims was not a man of learn- 
ing, fays Segrais, but he was a man of extreme good fenfe, 
and had a perfeé&t knowledge of the world. “ This,”’ adds he, 
** put him upon making reflections, and upon reducing into apho- 
rifms what he had been able to difcover in the heart of man, with 
which he was moft intimately acquainted.” M. de la Rochefou- 
cault was fo accurate in the compofition of his little book, that as 
he finifhed a Maxim, he ufed to fend it to his friends for their opin- 
ion upon it. Segrais fays, that fome of his Maxims were altered 
thirty times. The Maxim, “that it fhews a wretched poverty of 
mind to have but one fort of underftanding,” took its rife from Boil- 
eau and Racine, who were extremely ignorant of every thing except 
poetry and literature. M. de la Rochefoucault,” fays Segrais, 
“© would have made a better Governor for the Dauphin, Louis the 
" Fourteenth’s only fon, than the Duke of Montaufier ;” M. de la 
Rochefoucault being a man of great fweetnefs of temper, extremely 
infinuating in his addrefs, and exceedingly agreeable in converfation. 
M. dela Rochefoucault could never belong to the French Academy. 
He could never procure courage enough to deliver to the Academy ] 
the fpeech that it was neceflary to make in order to be admitted * 
into that body. . 
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CARDINAL DE RETZ. 


Ay ENAULT applies this paflage in Tacitus to this celebrated 
Rit: Demagogue: “ Non tam premiis periculorum, quam ipfis 
periculis, letus pro certis et olim partis, nova ambigua ancipitia 
malebat.” ‘The fagacious Richelieu early difcovered the difpofition 

of De Retz, and according to Segrais, though he was of an ancient 

and an illuftrious family, never intended to give him a bufinefs of 

any value or confequence. In very early lite De Retz wrote the 

* Hiftory of the Confpiracy of Fiefqui againft the Ariftocracy of 

Genoa,” in which he took the part of the Confpirator. De Retz 

feems by nature to have had all the qualities requifite to become a 

favourite with the people. Brave, generous, eloquent, full of re- 

fources, and fettered by no principle, he dazzled the multitude of 

Paris, who feem ever to have been more taken with affections of eclat 

and of enterprize, than all the efforts of modeft and humble'‘virtue. 

The Cardinal, on feeing one day a carbine levelled at him by 

fome one he did not know, had the prefence of mind to cry out, 

“ If your father, Sir, were now feeing what you were about !”” This 

{peech immediately difarmed the ev of the aflaffin. De Retz 

feems nearly to have made an ample compenfation for the follies 

and irregularities of his youth by the honelt confeflion he made of 
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them in his Memoirs. He appears in them to have been 2 man of 
great talents, and of good natural difpofition, .perverted by vanity, 
and the defire of that diftin@tion, which, if not acquired by honeft 
means, difgraces inftead of dignifying thofe who are fo fi Sa 
as to pofleis it. Had the Cardinal directed his great powers of mind 
in endeavours to unite, inftead of efforts to divide his unhappy and 
diftracted country, he would have endeared himfelf moft effectually 
to his countrymen, and would have deferved the praifes of pofterity, 
by exhibiting an example that too rarely occurs, of a politician fac- 
rificing his refentment to the good of the State. 

The Memoirs of this celebrated Perfonage written by himfelf, are 
extremely {canty and imperfect: they give no account either of the 
early or of the latter part of his life. The Cardinal entrufted the 
manufcript to fome nuns of a convent near Comerci in Lorraine, 
who garbled them. James the Second, however, told the laft Duke 
of Ormond, that he had feen a perfect copy of them, which was 
lent to him by Madame Caumartin. Joli, his fecretary, defcribes 
him in his retreat at Comerci in no very favourable manner ; as 
idling away his time, or hunting, going to puppet-fhows, now and 
then pretending to adminilter juftice amongit his tenants, writing a 
page or two of his own life in folio, and fettling fome points in the 
genealogy of his family ; that of Gondi. The Cardinal’s reply to 
Joli’s remonftrances to him on this fubject was a curious one: “I 
know all! this as well as you do, but I don’t think you will get any 
one elfe to believe what you fay of me.”” An opinion fo highly ad- 
vantageous to the Cardinal’s talents and character had gone out 
into the world, that the people of 'rance could not bring themfelves 
to think ill of one who had been a very popular demagogue 
amongft them. On the day in which he was permitted to have an 
audience of Louis the Fourteenth at Verfailles, the court was ex- 
tremely full, and the higheit expectations were formed of the man- 
ners and appearance of the Cardinal: when however they faw an 
hump-back’d, bow-legg’d, decrepid old man, who perhaps did not 
feel much elevated with his fituation, their expectations were fadly 
difappointed ; and particularly fo, when his Sovereign merely faid 
to him, “ Your Eminence is grown very grey fince If laft faw you.” 
To this the Cardinal replied, * Any perfon, Sire, who has the mif- 
fortune to be in difgrace with your Majeity, will very readily be- 
come fo.” : 

St. Evremont has preferved an anecdote of the Cardinal’s noble- 
nefs and liberality during his retreat at Comerci. As he was riding 
out on horfe-back, he was furrounded by fome Spanith foldiers that 
were inthe neighbourhood. The officer however, on being told his 
name, ordered him to be releafed, and difmounting from his horfe, 
made an apology for the behaviour of his foldiers. ‘The Cardinal, 
taking a valuable diamond ring from his finger, prefented it to the 
oificer, faying, “ Pray, Sir, at leaft permit me to render your little 
excurfion not entirely ufelefs to you.” De Retz refigned the 
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53 Fobn Locke. 


Archbifhopric of Paris, and procured in exchange for it the rich 
#ibbey of St. Denis» He lived long enough to pay all his debts, 
and divert his time between Paris and St. Denis: at the latter place 
he died at a very advanced age, and in the ftrongeft fentiments of 
piety and devotion. He is occafionally mentioned in Madame de 
Sevigné’s Letters, as a man of great talents for converfation, and 
much afflicted with the head-ach. He had the honefty to fay of 
himfelf, “ Mankind fuppofed me extremely enterprizing and daunt- 
tefs when I was young, and [ was much more {fo than they could 
poflibly imagine ;” and this may be readily acknowledged, from an 
anfwer which he made to fome one who reproached him, when he 
was young, with owing a great deal of money. “ Why, man,” re- 
plied he, “<6 Cxfar, at my age, owed fix times as much as I do.” 
No one knew better raged to manage and capt the multitude than 
Cardinal de Retz did, yet he complains that they left him at the 
Angelus’ bell to go to dinner. One of his maxims refpectinge the 
affembling of that many-headed montter fhould be diligently con- 
fidered both by the Leaders of Parties and by the Governors of 
Kingdoms: “ Quiconque affemble le peuple, P éme __W hoever brings 
the people together, puts them ina ftate of commotion.” 








JOHN LOCKE. 


TIS great philofopher is burried in the church-yard of a fmall 
ies village i in Efiex, called Oates. The infcription on his tomb- 
ftone that is appended to the fide of the church, is nearly obliterated. 
An urn has been lately ereéted to his memory in the gardens of Mrs. 
More’s very elegant cottage near Wrington, in Somertfetfhire, with 
this infcription : 

“ This Urn, 
facred to the memory 
ot John Locke, 
a native of this village, 
was prefented to Mrs. Hannah More 
by Mrs. Montague.” 


Jt is much to be wifhed that the gratitude of a lady to her in- 
ftructor {hould be imitated upon a larger fcale by a great nation 
whofe envied fyftem of government he analyfed with the fame ac- 
curacy and fagacity with which he unravelled the intricacies of the 
human intellect, and that it fhould honour his memory witha ma 
niticent memorial in one of its public repofitories of the iHuftrious 
dead. 

Mr. Locke’s celebrated “ Treatife on the Reafonablenefs of 
Chriltianity” is well known. It is, perhaps, known only to few 
that he wrote fome letters to his pupil Lord Shaftefbury on the Evi- 
dences of Chriftianity. They are ftill in MS. Two gentlemen, 
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who had perufed them, declared that they were written in fo affec 
ting a manner, and with fuch an earneft defire to intereft the young 
nobleman for whofe fake they were written, that they could not 
refrain from tears whilft they were reading them. 

Mr. Locke, in that fmall but excellent treatife of his “ On the 
Conduct of the Underitanding, chapter ‘ Fundamental Varieties, 
fays, “ Our Saviour’s great rule, that we fhould love our neighbour 
as ourfelves, is {uch a fundamental truth for the regulating human 
fociety, that by that alone one might, without difficulty, determine 
all the cafes and doubts in focial morality.” 

Mr. Locke, in one of his Letters, {peaking of the advantages of 
converfation, fays, “ There are fcarcely any two men that have per- 
fectly the fame views of the fame thing, till they come with atten- 
tion, and perhaps mutual affiftance, to examine it ; a confideration 
that makes converfation with the living a thing much more defira- 
ble than confulting the dead, would the living but be inquifitive af. 
ter truth, apply their thoughts with attention to the gaining of i ity 
and be indiiferent where it was found, fo they could but find it.’ 

In a letter of Mr. Locke’s, not generally kaown, addretled to Mr. 
Bold, who in a letter to him had complained that he had loft many 
ideas by their flipping out of his miad, the former tells the latter, 
“I have had fad experience of that myfelf ; but for that Lord Ba- 
con has provided a fure remedy, For, as I remember, he advifes 
fomewhere never to go without pen and ink, or fomething, to write 
down all thoughts of moment that come imto the mind. I mutt 
own I have often omitted it, and have often repented of it. The 
thoughts that come unfought, and (as it were) drop into the 
mind, are commonly the moft valuable of any we have, and 
therefore fhould be fecured, becaufe they feldom return again. 
You fay alfo, that you lofe many things becaufe your thoughts 
are not fteady and ftrong enough to puriue them to a juit 
iffue. Give me leave to think, that herein you miftake yourfelf and 
your own abilities. Write down your thoughts upon any fubject, as 
far as you have purfued them, and then go on again fome other 
time, when you find your mind difpofed to do it, and fo till you have 
carried them as far as you can, and you will be convinced, that if 
you have loft any, it has not been Soe want of ftr ength of mind to 
bring them to an iffue, but for want of memory to retain a long train 
of reafonings, which the mind having once beat out, is loth to be at 
the pains to go over again; and fo your connection and train hav 
ing itopped the memory, the purfuit ftops, and the reafoning Is 
neglected before it comes to the lait concluiion.” 
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BOLINGBROKE. 


HE manners of Bolingbroke were fo fafcinating, and his tal- 
Tv ents fo fplended, as juftly to point him out as the moft ac- 
camplifhed man of the age in which he lived ; but his priuciples 
appear to have been fo proiligate as to fit him for any faétion, and 
for any meafures. To him, we fear, may be juftly applied thofe 
memorable words defigned to defcribe a great ftatefman, “he had 
a heart to conceive, a head to plan, and a hand to execute any mif- 
chief.”” At once the advocate of a pure theifm, and the friend of 
a popith fucceflion ; the aflertor of the rights of the people, and the 
fupperter of divine and hereditary claims; the preacher of patriot- 
iim, and the high prieft of intrigue and corruption; the analyzer of 
morals, and the flave of duplicity and paflion; the ftately philofo- 
pher, turning his eyes with difdain from the glitter of life, and the 
worfhipper of wealth, title, and power ; this man, like the lightning 
of Heaven, is feen with a mixture of admiration and dread. ‘ 








NOTICES OF BOSSUET—Tue Ceveseatep Frencu Divine. 
em pleafure that the young Bofluet took in learning made 


him forget even the amufements fo indifpenfable to ordi- 
nary boys. His fchool-fellows, who could not prevail upon him to 
join their fports, revenged themfelves by a puerile pleatantry, cal- 
jing him, in allufion to his name, “ Bos fuetus aratro”’—an ox inured 
to the plough. When Domenichino, in the fchool of the Carracci, 
on account of his laborious afliduity, had received the fame epithet 
from his comrades, Annibal Carracci told them, “* This ox will one 
day give great fertility to the field he tills.” Boffuct’s matters 
might have made a fimilar obfervation. 
The Latin verfifier Santueil, obliged by his condition to be more 
fubmiffive than Boileau to the decifions of Poffuet, fhewed much 
more docility with refpeét to the ufe he had made in his verfes of 
the Pagan deities. The bifhop of Meaux having reproached him 
with the introduction of Pomona into a Latin poem on the gardens 
of Verfailles, he addrefled to his formidable cenfor another piece 
which he called Amende Honorable, and placed at its head an engea- 
ving of himfelf, with a cord round his neck and taper in his hand, 
prottrated at the feet of Boffuet as a public penitent. The fame 
poet had a brother named Claude, a man of merit, who wrote verf- 
es almoft as well as he, and was much more pious. Claude was 
continually reproaclfing his brother with the profane ufe he made 
of the gods of heatheniim. «Is it not poilible,” taid he, “ to write 
an agreeable defcription of a fountain’or a wood, unlefs a nymph 
or a naiad is concealed in it Why, too, put females every where ? 
Do not they do mifchief enough where nature has placed them ?”? 
The difpute growing warm, Claud betted that, without the help of 
fable, he would make a better poem than his brother, with it. The 
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Boffuet 6 


Academy, whom the rivals took for arbiter in the wager, adjudged 
the prize to Claud Santeuil, though Peter Corneille had done the 
performance of his brother Victorin the honour to tranflate it into 
French verfe. 

The oratorial fertility of Boffuet was fo prodigious that having 
undertaken to preach the panegyric of St. Anguttine, he fpoke near 
an hour and a half on the fubject, and then defcended from the 
pulpit without having begun his fecond head, leaving his audience 
more aftonifhed at lis abundance of matter, than wearied with their 
long attendance. 

Bossuer had delivered his firft fermons at Metz, where he went 
to refide as canon and archdeacon. His ftriking fuccefs in the pul- 
pits of Metz, and in thofe of Paris, when the affairs of his chapter 
brought him thither, gave the court a defire to hear him. Such 
was the applaufe he received in preaching before it, that Lewis 
XIV. caufed a letter to be written to his father, felicitating him 
upon the abilities of a fon, “ deftined,’’ faid the king, “ to tmmor- 
“ talize the author of his days.”? The father, who was dean of the 
parliament of Metz, being a widower, and free from engagements, 
had entered into the church, after the example of his fon, who re- 
garded this conqueft as the happieft he had gained for religion. 
Bofluct being one day ready to mount the pulpit, news was brought 
him that his refpectable father was dying, and wifhed to fee him 
once more and expire in his arms. He did not helitate to a& the 
fon in preference to the prieft. Quitting his auditory, he flew to 
his father, and had the happinefs of arriving time enough to affilt 
him in his laft moments, and clofe his eyes. 

Of fix funeral orations delivered by Boffuet, four had the moft 
brilliant fuccefs. Two were lefs fortunate ; one, in confequence of 
the fterility, the other, of the difficulty, of the matter. ‘The firft of 
thefe was that upon the queen Maria Therefa, who had been merely 
a pious princes, fearcely perceived on the throne ; the fecond, that 
upon chancellor le Tellier, an-hypocritical and perfecuting courtier. 
Neverthelefs, in thefe two pieces, little worthy of Boffuet, are fomes 
times found the {¢ disje&ti membra oratoris”—the {cattered limbs 
of a man of genius. The puerile familiarities which in fome places 
deform the funeral oration on the Princefs Palatine, fucceflively 
charatterifed by gallantry, infidelity, intrigue, and devetion, are 
obliterated by feveral paflages of the moft animated and command- 
ing eloquence. ‘The introductory fentence difplays the noble con- 
fidence with which the orator is infpired by his fubje&. “1 would 
* that all the fouls alienated from God were prefent in this aflem- 


“cc bly.” 


We fhall not fpeak of the other three orations, a!moit the 


whole of which deferve committing to memory. But we hall ven- 
ture to fay, that, in the funeral oration for the queen of England, 
the portrait of Cromwell, fo often quoted by rhetoricians, appears 
tous by no means the moft diftinguifhed paffage. ‘The energetic 


gketch which the orator draws of Cromwell’s profound policy, is a 
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62 Boffuct. 


piece worthy of Tacitus, and much fuperior to the merely oratorical 
rtrait-of that ufurper. 

The picture that in the fame difcourfe he draws of the annihila- 
tion of human dignities “ devoured and fwallowed up by death,” 
may be contrafted with one he has prefented in another piece, 
where, {peaking with rapture of the celeftial blifs, he fhews “the 
* faints aftonithed with their own glory, and finding eternity a 
« {pace {carcely long enough in which to know themfelves again— 
“s fe reconnoitre.”’ Delicate readers will doubtlefs feel a want of dig- 
nity in this laft expreflion; but let them, if they can, fubftitute 
another equally energetical ; and efpecially let them remark with 
what fuccefs Boffuet has fet off this vulgar phrafe by the grandeur 
of the idea and image. ‘T’hus our great orator, though he feems 
to neglect and even to difdain the artifice of ftyle, 1s however a 
model in it, at leaft with refpe@ to his fill and happinefs in occa- 
fionally ennobling the sanailtarity of his expreffions. it is particu- 
Jarly on this account that he may be read with advantage, and is 
therefore worthy of being placed among our great writers. For if, 
in a work intended for public delivery, ‘the moft indifpenfable merit 
for momentary {piendour and effect is to move and aftonifh, this 
merit pafles away, when the reader, cool and tranquil, filently re- 
vokes the enthutiaftic approbation of the hearer. ‘The negligence 
of Bofluet not only partook of grandeur and fpirit, but of a fort of 
art to be perceived by keen and praétifed eyes alone, which demon- 
ftrated to perfons of talte, how a fuperior writer can at the fame 
time invigorate and control a timid and punttilious language. 

The firft ufe he made of his eloquence deferves ftill more applaufe 
than the eloquence itfelf ;—he employed it in the expreffion of his 
gratitude. He pronounced at the college of Navarre the funeral 
oration of the famous Nicholas Cornet, head-mafter of that college, 
who had directed his firft ftudies ; and he mentions with fenfibility 
every thing for which he thought himfelf indebted to his matter. 
“ Can I,’ fays he, “ refufe to him fome products of a mind which 
«he cultivated with truly paternal kindnefs, or deny him fome 
¢¢ {hare in my compofitions, after he has “ often been their cenfor 
‘6 and judge: 2? Trt muft, how ever, be confefled, that this funeral 
oration is the leaft excellent of all that he delivered, and that it is 
even difficult to forefee, in the panegyrilt of Nicholas Cornet, that 
of Henrietta and Condé. But, if not a monument of genius, it is 
one of virtue ; whence alone it acquires value in the eulogy of a 
man whofe virtues have been more difputed than his talents.# 
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* By dwelling on fo trifling a proof of moral merit as the cal ofition of 
a funeral fermen 1 for an old mafter, the eulogift throws more Jufpicion on the 


virtues of Bofuct than if be bad faid nothing on the fubjed. 
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NOTICES OF BOILEAU. 
*"ICHOLAS BOILEAU DESPREAUX was born on No- 


vember 1, 1636. His parents were Gilles Boileau, regifter 
of the Great Chamber, and Ann de Nielle, his fecond wife. His 
family was noble, and could trace back to the fourteenth century ; 
whence he was ufed to fay of Clermont Tonnerre, bifhop of Noyon, 
in whofe eyes nobility was the firft of merits, “ He would efteem 
** me much more if he knew I was a gentleman.” A great city 
and a {mall village, Paris and Créne, contend for the honour of his 
birth ; as formerly feveral Greek cities did for that of having been 
the cradle of Homer, whom they are faid to have fuffered to want 
bread during his life. The native place of Defpreaux will one day 
become the object of an important controverfy among the learned, 
and may probably, to apply one of our poet’s veries, 


“ Aux Saumaifes futurs preparer des tortures 3”? 
Breed tortures to Saumaifes yet unbora. 


Paris and Créne each already cites in its favour weighty authorities, 
which we fhall forbear difcuffing in this place, left we fhould feem 


to thave caught fomething of the Saumaife. Men of a fuperior’ 


order are the property neither of the town, the village, nor the 
nation which boafts of them. Thrown at random and in fmall 
number on the furface of the earth, they are not fo much the orna- 
ment, as the exception of the human fpecies, which, in the reft of 
its individuals, feems to have been only fketched out by Nature, 
from whom it has received fo much aétivity with fo much impo- 
tence, and a comprehenfion fo limited, with a curiofity fo infatiable 
and prefumptuous. 

Defpreaux, in his early years, was the reverfe of thofe infantine 
prodigies who often in mature age {carcely attain to mediocrity 5 
fouls produced before their term, which nature exhautfts herfelf in 
bringing to light, and then refufes to expand, as if confcious of in- 
ability to carry to perfection. This man, who was to att fo great 
@ part in literature, and affume fo formidable a tone, appeared m 
his infancy heavy and taciturn; nor was his taciturnity of that ob- 
ferving kind which denotes fly mifchief at the bottom, but the down- 
right barren taciturnity of infipid good-nature. His father, on 
comparing him with his other children, ufed to fay, “ As for this, 
“‘ he is a good-tempered fellow who will never fpeak ill of any one.” 
A father mutt have fuppofed his child doomed to infuperable me- 
diocrity, who could be content with fo modeft an eulogy. All the 
brothers of Defpreaux difplayed premature parts, and feemed to 
promife to be great men; he alone promifed nothing, and was 
what they promifed. 

Defpreaux, whofe infancy fo little flattered the vanity of his re- 
dations, was very ill treated by them in his youth, efpecially by his 
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brothers, who did not yet fear him, and who defpifed him too much 
te be jealous of him. The lodging appropriated to him in his 
father’s houfe was a fort of lanthorn above the garret, whence he 
was afterwards brought down into the garret itfelf; which made 
him fay that his fortune commenced with “a defcent into the 
« garret.” He ufed to add, that if he had an offer of renewing 
his life on the condition of pafling again through the early part of 
his youth, he would prefer non-exiltence. Hence he was no be- 
liever in the commmon affertion, that childhood is the happieft period 
of life. Can one,” faid this lover of independence, “ confider 
“ otherwife than as a great misfortune, the perpetual vexation at 
* this age of never having one’s will?” It was to no purpofe to 
reprefent to him ee advantages of a conftraint which prevents fo 
many follies in early life. ‘ What avails it,” here plied, “te know 
“ the ufe of our chains when we have fhaken them off, if we feel only 
“their weight while we wear them?” [ft was not that Defpreaux 
thought the other periods of life more agreeable than that of infancy : 
all appeared to him equally painful; youth for its tormenting paf- 
fions, manhood for its confuming cares, old age for its oppreflive 


infirmities; and he feemed not far from the opinion ofthat philofo-. 


pher, who, on being afked what was the happieft inftant of life, re- 
plied, “the inftant of quitting it.”—“It would be difficuit,” Def- 
preaux further remarked, ‘to point out the beft feafon of life; one 
* can only fay, it is fcarcely ever that which is pafling while the 
§ queftion is afked.”’ 

The only amufement of Defpreaux, fo ill treated at home, ~ was 
fometimes to go to the great hall of the court of juftice, where he 
made the clerks merry with his pleafantries. Can it be believed 
that his enemies afterwards made a ferious charge againft him of 


this recreation ? 








VOLTAIRE—Written sy D’ALEMBERT. 


E have faid, with refpect to Corneille and Voltaire, as having 
been’educated among the Jefuits, that the firft of thefe greas 

men always loved them, and the feconda longtime. It is necefla- 
for the fake of due juftice to fate the reafon of this difference. 
Corneille, who always regarded and treated the Jefuits as his matters, 
had always found them his friends and partifans, fometimes even at 
the expence of Racine, whofe Janfenifm was obnoxious to them, 
and rendered them lefs fenfible of the beauties of his works. Vol- 
taire long had reafon to be fatisfied with their condué& towards 
him ; and fo long he gave them public and repeated teftimonies of 
his gratitude. At length, through that fatality which attended 
upon the latter years of their too protracted reign, they had the 
misfortune, or the folly, in their Journal de Trevoux, to attack 
this celebrated man, not only as a writer, but as an enemy to reli- 
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‘on and the ftate. This conduét at once quathed all the gratitude 
of their difciple, who revenged himfelf upon his old mafters by fuch 
fatirical attacks in-verfe and profe as he was well capable of making. 
The moft prudent Jefuits were much concerned at the event, and 
would gladly have terminated a quarrel fo hurtful to the fociety ; 
but the war had proceeded too far for the combatants to recede ; 
and the fociety, in the difaftrous circumftances which enfued, be- 
came deprived of a defender, whofe voice might have protected 
them ; whereas the fhafts he had beem provoked to launch againtt 
them perhaps accelerated their ruin.* 








D’ALEMBERT. 
EAN LE ROND D’ALEMBERT, is well known throughout 


Europe as one of the moft illuftrious individuals of what may 
be termed the laft fchool of French literature. A juvenile pro- 
ficient in a variety of ftudies, he firft attained celebrity as‘a mathe- 
matician, in which quality he early entered the Academy of 
Sciences. He had become a diftinguifhed member of this learned 
fociety, when he was received into the French Academy as a fine 
writer; and few have in a more eminent degree united a fuperiority 
in thefe two very diftin&t, and commonly deemed adverfe, depart- 
ments of .intellectual purfuit. But his mind had taken a wide 
range, as is manifeftly fhewn by his maiterly view of human know- 
ledge in general, prefixed to the French Encyclopedia, of which 
celebrated work he is faid to have been the original projector, A 
variety of mifcellaneous writmgs proved him alfo to be well ac- 
quainted with mankind, and with the topics moft immediately in- 
terefting to fociety; and that, to the man of fcience and polite 
fcholar, he added the moralift and philofopher. Such was‘ his re- 
putation, that he was ftrongly urged by the late emprefs of Ruffia 
to undertake the education of her fon, the grand duke ; and that the 
great Frederic of Pruflia fought his friendfhip, and maintained an 
intimate correfpondence with him. All the principal learned fo- 
cieties in Europe thought themfelves honoured by inrolling his name 
in their lifts of members. 

His connections, his writmgs, and efpecially his diftinguifhed 
place among the Encyclopedilts, fufficiently declare him to have 
been of the number of thofe French literati, who were actively, 














* Lt is impoffible that a more direét charge of the felfifh principles by 
which Voltaire was afuated, could be made, than is here done by his 


friend and partifan, who fuppofes that even fo important a flep in the prog- 


refs of reafon and liberty as the abolition of the fociety of Fefuiis, would 
wave been oppofed by him, had he not been perfonally affronted by them. 
Dr. AIKInN. 
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though cautioufly, employed in bringing about a change in the 
public opinion concerning civil and religious fubjects. That this 
change was in many refpects improvement, will {carcely be denied by. 
one who is fenfible of his happinefs in living in a country which has 
experienced the benefit of fimilar alterations ; and from which, in 
reality, almoft all the freedom of thinking that has pervaded Eu- 
rope has taken its immediate rife. That d’Alembert and his affo- 
ciates, taking their departure, as it were, from a religious fyftem 
full of tyranny, abfurdity, and fuperftition, fhould go further in a 
contrary direétion than moft of thofe who among us have promoted 
liberal opinions, was fo natural, that a moderate degree of philo- 
fophical candour will fuffice to plead its apology. Syftems which 
arrogantly fpurn the examination of reafon, and rely principally 
upon fraud or force for their fupport, have no right to expect any 
remaining deference or attachment from thofe who have once broken 
the fetters of prejudice in their favour. ‘They cannot in.any degree 
ally with what they profeffedly difcard and anathematiie; and the 
var Once commenced between them and free inquiry, can only ter- 
minate with the complete overthrow of one of the combatants. 
D’Alembert deferves praife for having treated religious fubjects 
with more decorum and referve than many of his contemporaries ; 
and there is reafon to believe that he fincerely refpected the fanétions 
which the pure principles of religion afford to morality, and was 
far from wifhing to impair them. Neither does he appear to have 
been tainted, except in a flight degree, with that baneful corruption 
in morals which was the real difgrace of the French philofophical 
{chool, and has laid the foundation of incalculable mifchiefs. His 
5 vary refpecting government and the focial ftate do not, in any 
f his writings, furpafs the limits of a liberty compatible with law, 
dates: and all that conduces to the effential fecurity of the public 
welfare. It is true, he appears to have been as little the friend of 
political as of religious fuperitition, and to have eftimated rank and 
prerogative only by their value in promoting that general good 
which is the proper end of civil inftitutions. That he was one of 
thofe who by their writings prepared: the way for thofe awful, and 
in many refpects truly deplorable events, which have lately taken 
place in his country, cannot be denied; but to make him refponfi- 
ble for meafures which he could not have forefeen, which he ould 
have warmly deprecated, and to whick he would probably have 
fallen a victim, would be unjuftifiable rigour ; efpecially as he con- 
tributed to them only in common with all the writers ancient and 
modern, Greek, Roman, Italian, French, and, above all, Englifh, 
who have applied philofophy to the a of the rights ang 
duties of mankind. 
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Though deeply involved in literary party, and much engaged in 
attack and defence on his own account and that of his friends, 
d’Alembert maintained a high character and much influence as long 
as he lived ; to which many excellent qualities of the heart as well 
as the head contributed. He was eminently difinterefted, upright, 
gratefui, and obliging ; and though he has been charged with arti- 
fice, yet his works contain many proofs of undifguifed zeal for the 
caufe of his friends, and of abhorrence of the dark machinations of 
calumny and malevolence. In the poffeflion of undiminifhed re- 
putation, he died at the age of fixty-fix, on October 29th, 1783. _ 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


Extraéted from W raxall’s Memoirs. 


HILE [I admit the claim of Frederick to immortality, T arn 
not difpofed to be his panegyrift. Much as we admire, 
we are little tempted to love him. “Ambition, from the hour of his 
acceflion to the prefent moment, has been-his only real paffion. 
Neither the faith of treaties, nor the laws of natioris, nor the prin- 
ciples of juftice and equity, have ever fufficiently reftrained him 
from puriuing the aggrandizement of the Pruffian monarchy. The 
conqueft of Silefia, under all the circumftances, can fcarcely be 
juftified: the partition of Poland, however its injuftice may feem to 
be diminifhed ‘by the concurrence of Auttria and Ruffia, was an aé&t 
that revolted every mind not infenfible to the diftinétions of right 
and wrong. His own glory, more than the felicity of his people, 
has conftituted, at every period of his reign, the rule of his political 
conduct. Though not cruel, he is neverthelefs in fome refpeéts op- 
preflive : though he rarely permits capital punifhments, he exaéts 
pecuniary contributions from his fubjects, fearcely lefs fubverfive of 
their domeftic happinefs, than would be the utmoft feverity of penal 
laws. His vigilance, it is true, never fleeps; and he is felt on the 
diftant frontier of Courland, or of Cleves, at the extremities of his 
dominions, almoft as much as here at Berlin. But fo was Phili 
the Second, the moft odious tyrant of modern times. It is for the 
prefervation of his own greatnefs alone that Frederic wakes. Even 
his pleafures are gloomy, philofophic, and folitary. Love never in- 
vaded the privacy of “Sans Souci,”: nor foftened the auftere and 
cheerlefs hours of Frederic’s private life. He is great, but not 
amiable ; we render homage to his talents, his reputation, and his 
victories: but we defire to live under a more benign and unambi- 
tious Prince. We are pleated to vifit Berlin, as an obje& of liberal 
curiofity ; but we prefer the refidence of London, of Vienna, or of 


Naples.” 
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GEO. ALEX. STEVENS. 


IS origin is not accurately known ; but we have been inform- 
ed that he was born in London, about Holborn. He was 
the fon of a tradefman, and brought up with a view to fome me- 
chanical employment. The obfcurity of his birth has caft a veil 
over the early part of his life. W hether diffipation, prodigality, 
want, idlenefs, profligacy, or inclination, led him to employ his tal- 
ents in public, we are unable to determine ; but the firft notice we 
meet with concerning him, is as a ftrolling player in one of the 
provincial companies, whofe chief head-quarters were at Lincoln, 
where he performed fome time.* His own account of himfelf. 
extracted from a poem, called ‘ Religion, or the Libertine Repen- 
tant,’ 8vo. 1751, affords us every reafon to fuppofe that the tenor 
of his life had not been much influenced by the rules of piety or 
virtue. ‘Thus he defcribes himfelf: 


«¢ By chance condemn’d to wander from my birth 
An erring exile o’er the face of earth; 

Wild through the world of vice, Mi cnstiless race ! 
I’ve ftarted “folly, and enjoy’d the chace : 

Pleas’d with each paffion, I purfu’d their a im, 
Cheer’d the gay pack, and grafp’d the guilty game; 
Revel’d regardlets, leap’d reflection o’ er, | 
Till youth, till health, fame, fortune, are no more. 
Too late I feel the thought-corroding pain 

Of fharp remembrance and fevere diidain : 

Each painted pleafure its avenger breeds, 
Sorrow’s fad train to Riot’s troop fucceeds ; 

Slow watting Sicknefs ficals on {wift debauch ; 
Contempt on pride, pale want on wafte approach.” 

This poem was written during a fit of illnefs, and probably made 
no longer imprefiion than until health returned. 

Stevens has been often heard to fay, that in the war of (we 
think) 1739 or 17.40; he went aboard a man of war, and ufed fre- 
quently to relate the following ftory : 

During an engagement one of his brother failors was wounded : 
another failor took him in his arms in order to carry him to the 
cockpit; but before he had brought him off the deck, a chain-bail 
carried away his head, unperceived by the failor who was Wed 
him. When the furgeon faw the trunk, he curfed the failor for 
bri inging himamanwithout anhead. Damn me (fays the fellow) 

but he had his head on when I took him up.” 

In the year 1752s Stevens was performing in Dublin ; and while 
there, pu blithe tragedy, called ¢ Diftrefs upon Diftrefs,’ 
which does oa appear to tien, been atteds 
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Srevens eftablifhed in Dublin “the Naffau Court,” over which 
Sparks, as Lord-Chief-Foker, prefided. This court was held ina 
tavern in Naflau-ftreet. Here fubjeéts of humour were difcuffed, 
and all ranks of people were indifcriminately admitted into it to de- 
bate on them ; but the greateft order and regularity were obferved, 
fines being always inflicted and exacted for every offence, however 
trivial, againft the eftablifhed rules. A certain aobleman, now on 
the continent, remarkable for folly and extravagance, having appear- 
ed in this court with his hat on, he was tried for the fame. Juft as 
fentence was going to be pafled on him, his L >rdfhip’s advocate 
ftarted up and faid, “ That his client could not be punifhed for wear- 
ing a hat, becaufe it was well known he had no Imad.” 

Sparks has often faid, that Stevens was the beft Greek fcholar in 
England, and feemed to think he had had a college education. 

In the year 1753, Stevens came to London, and obtained an 
engagement at Covent-Garden ‘Theatre ; where he performed with- 
out any applaufe, which indeed his performances on the ftage were 
in no refpect entitled to. In 1754, he publifned a poem, called 
‘The Birth-Day of Folly,’ in imitation of the Dunciad; but pro- 
ceeded in the defign no further than the firft book. In January, 
1755, the theatre in the Haymarket was opened with an entertain- 
ment ridiculing Macklin’s Britifh Inquifition, and called ‘ The Fe- 
male Inguifition. By a Lady.’ It was fuppofed to be written by 
our author, who delivered a Proemium and Peroration ; but thou oh 
aided by the affiftance of Mifs Ifabella Wilkinfon’s performances on 
the wire, it ended without any advantage to the adventurers, after 
being four times repeated. 

At this period Mr. Stevens was celebrated at the feveral conviv- 
ial focieties then in being, of which there was a great number, as, 
the Choice Spirits, High’Borlace, Comus’s Court, &c. and wrote 
many of the fongs he has fince been applauded for. His finances 
were generally at a low ebb, and his perion in durance. He experi- 
enced the extremes of mirth and jolity, as well as want and depend- 
ence; and led a life, if unftained by crimes, yet defpicable for its 
meannefs and irregularity. In the year 1754, Mr. Stevens pub- 
lifhed in 4to. a Poem, entitled, The Choice Spirits Feaft, being a paro- 
dy on Dryden’s celebrated Ode. It feems to have been performed 
in fome manner by the author, and moft probably m Ireland. He 
ufually wrote picces of humour for Shuter, to deliver at his benefit ; 
and we believe was the author of a Droll, acted at Bartholomew 
Fair by that commedian in the year 1759, called, The French flogged ; 
or, The Britifh Sailors in America. In 1760, he publithed a Novel, 
in two volumes, called, The Hiflory of Tom Fool; and in 1761, be- 
gan a periodical publication, entitled, The Beauties of the Magazines. 
In 1763, he gave the public fome entertainment at the expenfe of 
his friend: Shuter, and Nancy Dawlon, in 74e Dramatic Hiftory of 
Mafter Edward, Mrs. Ann, Mrs. Llwnddwhydd, and others, the Ex- 
traordinaries of thefe Times. 12m0. Yor Shutér he compofed the fir 
tketch of his Lefure on Heads, which is faid to have owed its origin 
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to his meeting, in one of his ftrolling excurfions, with a country me- 
chanic, who defcrided the members of the corporation with great 
force of humour. Whether the humour of the piece was not con- 
genial with that of Shuter, or whether lie was inadequate to the tafk, 
it is certain it was at firft fcarcely noticed. Luckily for the author, 
he was prompted to enlarge his plan, and having turnifhed himfelf 
with a complete avparatus, he went into the country, and repeated 
his Lecture with fo much fuccefs at various places, that he was foon 
enabled to amafs and remit home feveral large fums of monery ; by 
which he fecured himfelf in affluence during the reft of his life. 

In April, 1764, he commenced his Ledure at the Haymarket, 
greatly to the acvantage of his fortune and reputation. He after- 
wards travelled over every part of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
and even made a trip to North America; and at every place met 
with the mott flattering and generous reception. | i 

After the Le&ure on Heads had apparently been repeated often 
enough to lofe fome of its effeét, he compofed another entertainment 
of the like kind, called The Supplement, being a new Lecture upon Heads, 
Portraits, and Whole Lengths. It began in February, 1766; but not- 
withftanding the author’s acknowledged reputation, it was coldly 
received, and ended with fix nights performance. _ It was tried again 
the next year, but with little more fuccefs, being repeated only feven 
nights. 5 

The money he had acquired by means of his Le@ure having made 
the drudgery of literature unneceflary to him, we do not find that he 
produced any performance until January, 1770,when The Court of A- 
Jexander,a burletta, fet by Dr. Vifhar, was acted at Covent-Garden,with, 
at leaft, as much fuccefs as either the author or compofer deferved. 
In 1772, owing to a pirated edition of his Songs being publifhed at 
Whitehaven, he printed a genuine collection of them at Oxford, in 
8vo. In 1773, appeared The Trip to Port/mouth, a comic fketch, 
acted at the Haymarket, confifting of afew detached fcenes, begun 
and finifhed in five days. He performed in this piece for the laft 
time himfelf, and afterwards repeated his Ledure upon Heads both in 
London and feveral other places; when, at length, finding his facul- 
ties become impaired, he fold the property in his work to Mr. Lee 
Lewes, a comedian of fome eminence, who endeavoured, but without 
faccefs, to catch the fpirit of the original author. The Leéure upon 
Heads will probably never again meet with the favour it formerly 
obtained. 

In 1780, a dramatic performance, called The Cabinet of Fancy, or 
Evening Exhibition was performed at the Haymarket, and the fongs, 
&c. were printed in 8vo. 

It was his misfortune that his mind and body did not keep pace 
with each other in their decay. He funk by degrees into a ftate of 
all others the moft diftrefling to thofe who have any connexions, 
either of friendfhip or confanguinity, with a perfon fo unhappily cir- 
cumftanced. He retained his bodily faculties after his mind had 
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loft its powers, anid exhibited a miferable fpeétacle of idiotifm and 
fatuity. At length, after remaining feveral years in this condition, 
he died at Baldock, in Hertfordfhire, September 6th, 1784. 

The following parallel has been drawn between Stevens and the 
celebrated painter, Hocarru. 

What Hocarrs was with his penci/, Georce feems evidently to 
have been with his pen. Different as they might be in their talents ; 
or rather, it fhould be faid, in their profeffional purfuits ; in their dif- 
pofitions there appears to have been a ftriking congeniality. They 
each loved themfelves to laugh, and to make the world laugh; but 
amidft all their fun, whether upon canvas or upon paper, they could 
both, when they chofe it, be perfectly /entimental, and exhibit vice, at 
one time,in colours as odious, as, at another, they would reprefent 
folly in colours that were ridiculous. 

But, in whatever refpects they might agree or difagree, in their fev- 
eral departments, they were confefledly both original geniufes ; and to 
the pen of Grorce ALEXANDER STEveEns the public is now indebted 
for an aflemblage of pieces exhibiting (and for the firft time exhibiting ir 
one view ) the moft Jaughable—without exaggeration too, it may be ad- 
ded, the moft faithful—pi&ture that ever appeared, of the manners, 

fafbions, amufements, &Sc. at London at the middle of the eighteenth century. 

hough we—we, at leaft, of the modern generation of Bucks, who 
have the honour to live when that Century begins to approach tow- 
ards its diffolution—have certainly not a little refined upon thofe fafh- 
ions, manners, and cuftoms; yet now let it be determined, from a 
comparative view ofthe metropolis at the two periods, how far we 
have, to any eflential purpofe, improved upon them. 








Dr. ADAM SMITH. 


Extraded from Dugald Stewart's account of the Life and Writings of 
Dr. Smith. 


HE fhort narrative which I have now finifhed, however barren 

of incident, may convey a general idea of the genius and 
charaéter of this illuftrious Man. Of the intelleétual gifts and at- 
tainments by which he was fo eminently diftinguifhed ;—of the 
Originality and comprehenfivenefs of his views; the extent, the 
variety, and the correétnefs of his information; the inexhauttible 
fertility of his invention; and the ornaments which his rich and 
beautiful imagination had borrowed from claffical culture ;—he has 
left behind him lafting monuments. To his private worth the moft 
certain of all teftimonies may be found in that confidence, refped, 
and attachment, which followed him through all the various rela- 
tions of life. The ferenity and gaiety he enjoyed, under the preffure 
of his growing infirmities, and the warm intereft he felt to the laft, 
in every thing connected with the welfare of his friends, will he long 
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remembered by a fmall circle, with whom, as long as his ftrength 
permitted, he regularly fpent an evening in the week ; and to whom 
the recollection of his worth ftill forms a pleafing though melancholy 
bond of union. 

The more delicate and charaéteriftical features of his mind, it is 
perhaps impoffible to trace. That there were many peculiarities, 
both in his manner, and in his intellectual habits, was,manifeft to 
the moft fuperticial obferver; but although, to thofe who knew 
him, thefe peculiarities detracted nothing from the refpect which his 
abilities commanded; and although, to his intimate friends, they 
added an inexpreflible charm to his converfation, while they difplay- 
ed, inthe moit interefting light, the artlefs fimplicity of his heart ; 
yet it would require a very fkilful pencil to prefent them to the 
public eye. He was certainly not fitted for the general commerce 
of the world, or for the bufinefs of active life. The comprehentfive 
ipeculations with which he had been occupied from his youth, and 
the Variety of materials which his own invention continually fup- 
plied to his thoughts, rendered him habitually inattentive to famil- 
iar objects, and to common occurrences; and he frequently exhibit- 
ed inftances of abfence, which have fcarcely been furpafled by the 
fancy of La Bruyere. Even in company, he was apt to be in- 
groffed with his ftudies; and appeared, at times, by the motion of 
his lips, as well as by his looks and geftures, to be in the fervour of 
compofition. I have often, however, been ftruck, at the diftance of 
years, with his accurate memory of the moft trifling particulars 5 
and am inclined to believe, from this and fome other circumitances, 
that he poffefled a power, not perhaps uncommon among: abfent 
men, of recolleéting, in confequence of fubfequent efforts of retleét+ 
ion, Many occurrences which, at the time when they happened, did 


not feem to have fenfibly attracted his notice. 








LIFE OF ZIMMERMAN. 


Exiraéied from Vie de M. Zimmerman, &c. By S. A. D. Tifot, M. 
D. Se. 


HE life of one man of eminence, written by another, who was 
his intimate friend, cannot fail to be interelting ; and though, 
perhaps, neither M. Zimmerman nor his biographer ftands fo high 
in profeftional and literary confequence among Englifh readers as 
among thofe of the continent, they are known and efteemed fuffi- 
ciently to attach to their names a confiderable fhare of liberal curi- 
ofity. This curiofity we fhall now attempt to gratify, by entering 
at ig length into the detail which is prefented to us in this pam- 
pict. 











_. Fokn George Zimmerman was born in December 1728, at Brug, a 


‘¢own in the German part of the canton of Bern. His father, the. 
‘fenator Zimmerman, was born of a family which had been diftin- . 


euifhed, during feveral ages, for the merit and integrity with which 
they paffed through the firft: offices of the goverment. His moth- 
er, of the. riame of Pache, was the daughter of a celebrated coun- 
fellor at Morges, in the French part of the fame canton ; which ac- 
counts for the circumftance of the two languages being equally 
familiar to him, though he had -paffed only a very fhort time in 
France. Young Zimmerman was educated at home till he reached 
the age of fourteen, when he. was fent to ftudy the belles lettres at 
Bern. . After three years had been thus employed, he was transfer- 
red to the f{chool of philofophy ; where the prolix comments on the 
metaphyfics of Wolf feem much-more to have difgufted than enlight- 
ened him, _The death of both parents leaving him at liberty to 
choofe his deftination in life, he determined to embrace the medical 
profeffion, and went to Gottingen in 1747. Here his countryman, 
the illuftrious Haller, took him into his awn houfe, dirécted his ftud- 
ies, and-treated him asa fon anda friend. Befides the proper medi- 
cal profeffors, Zimmerman attended the mathematical and phyficalk 
leGures, and gained a knowledge of Englifh literature. He pafled 
four years inthis univerfity ; part of the laft of which he employed in 
experiments on the doftrine of irritability, fir propofed by the Englifh 
anatomift Gliffon, and afterward purfued with fo much fuccefs by 
Haller. Zimmerman made this principle the fubjeét of his inaugurak 
thefis, in 1751; and the clearnefs of ftyle and method with which he 
explained the doétrine, with the ftrength of the experimental proofs 
by which he fupported it, gained him great reputation. Our anate- 
mical readers are doubtlefs acquainted with the controverfies which 
this new fyftem excited. Though Haller was generally. confidered 
as its author, feveral attacks were directed againft Zimmerman in par- 
ticular, which he was wife enough to difregard, leaving his facts to 
{peak for themfelves. 3 2 wi tera cde dla 
After a few months fpent in a tour to Holland and France, he re- 
turned to Bern in 1752, where he was received with great cordiality. 
In this year he publifhed an account of Haller, in a fhort letter to a 
friend, inferted in the journal of Neufchatel, and written in French. 
Though his only work in that language, it has much elegance of 
ftyle ; and it was the bafis of his life of Haller which was publifhed 
at Zurich in 1755, alarge 8vo. in German. During his ftay at Bern, 
he married a very ainiable and cultivated lady, a relation of Haller, 
of the name of Meley, then widow of a M. Sek. Shortly afterwards, 
the poft of public phyfician to his native town of Brug becoming va~ 
cant, he received an invitation to occupy it, with which he compli- 
ed. Here he edrneftly devoted himfelf to the fttidies and duties of 
his profeffion ; not neglecting, however, thofe literary purfuits which 
are neceilary to fill up the time of a man of education, in a place 
which affords few of the refources of fuitable fociety. He amufed 
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himfelf occafionally with writing little pieces, which he fent-to z 
journal printed at Zurich under the title of the Monitor. As his 

leafures were almoft exclufively confined to his family and his ftudy, 
he here contra¢ted that real or fuppofed love for /olitade, which gave 
fuch a colour to his writings, if not to his life. It feems, however, at 
firft to have been rather forced than natural; and to have been the 
fplenetic refource of a man who was never well fatisfied with the ob- 
{curity of a fituation, which was by no means adequate to his talents 
and reputation. [In this place, his years paffed on ufefully for the 
improvement of his mind: but, as it appears, not very happily. His 
natural fenfibility, from a want of objects to divert it, preyed on it- 
felf; and he was rendered miferable by a thoufand domeftic cares 
and anxieties, which he would have felt much more lightly in the 
tumult of public life. He took, however, the beft method in his 
power for relief, by employing his pen with afliduity on profeflional 
and literary topics. In 1754, he fent to the Phyfico-Medical focie- 
ty of Bafila very good cafe of fpafmodic quincy, together with 
fome obfervations on the lyfteric tumors of Sydenham. In1755 he 
compofed a fhort poem in German on the earthquake of Lifbon, 
which was much elteemed by adequate judges, and placed him a- 
mong the earlieft improvers of that language. In 1756 appeared 
his firft effay on Solitude, a very fhort performance. Two years af- 
terward, he began to enlarge its plan, and to collect materials for his 
more extended publication on this fubject. He alfo formed the plan 
of his work onthe Experience of Medicine, of which the firft volume 
appeared in 1763. In 1758 he publifhed his effay on National Pride, 
which pafled with rapidity through feveral editions, and was tranf- 
lated into foreign languages, and much admired. In this perform. 
ance is one of thofe predictions of an approaching revolution in Eu- 
rope, which are to be found in various works of literature,—but, as 
M. Tissot thinks, no where with more fagacity and exa¢tnefs. “The 
univerfal fpread of light and philofophy, the vices demonftrated in 
the exifting mode of thinking, the attacks on received prejudices, all 
fhew a boldnefs in opinion which announces a revolution ; and this 
revolution will be happy if it be directed by political wifdom, and 
fubmiffion to the laws of the fate: but, fhould it degenerate into 
criminal audacity, it will coft to fome their property; to others, 
their liberty ; to many, their life.” 

Notwithftanding a copious medical praétice, now extended by 
many foreign confultations, and the literary employment of his 
leifure, Zimmerman’s difcontent with his fituation was fuch that 
his friends, and particularly his prefent biographer, made various 
efforts to procure him a new eftablifhment ; none of which were as 
yet fuccefsiul. It appears, indeed, that his own irrefolution, and a 
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kind of timidity which always adhered to him, were the principal 
obftacles in fome inftances. Meantime, however, he did not ceafe 
to lay the folid foundations of more entenfive fame by profeffional 
writings. An epidemic fever, which reigned in Switzerland in the 
years 1763, 4, and 5, and which in the latter year changed to a 
dyfentary, furnifhed him with a copious {tore of obfervations, and 
produced his Treatife on the Difentary, which gained him great re- 
putation. This was the laft confiderable medical. work that he 
compofed, though he continued to write fhort pieces on occafional 
topics. It fhould not be omitted that his cordial friend, M. Tiflot, 
by addreffing to him his own letters on the prevailing epidemic, 
contributed to extend his profeffional fame. ‘ At length, the vacant 
poft of phyfician to the king of England at Hanover, which had 
been offered to M. Tiffot, was by his intereft procured for Zimmer- 
man ; and being accepted, he removed to Hanover in 1768. 

This new fituation, however, was far from producing the acced- 
fion of happinefs which was expeted from it. | 
In 1770, he had the misfortune of lofing his wife ; a deprivation 
which touched him moft fenfibly ; and at the fame time his own 
complaint grew worfe. His friend Tiffot, advifed him to feek the 
beft chirurgical affiftance, and perfuaded him, in 1771, to go to 
Berlin and put himfelf under the care of the celebrated Meckel. 
He was received into this furgeon’s houfe, and an operation was 
performed which fucceeded. The time of his convalefcence was 
one of the moft agreeable in his life. He made a number of ac- 
quaintances among diflinguifhed chara¢ters at Berlin, was prefented 
to the king, and was honoured with particular notice from him. 
His reception on his return to Hanover was equally pleafing. 
He now again plunged into bufinefs, and again domeftic and pro- 
feffional cares brought on hypochondriacal complaints. In 1775, by 
way of vacation, he made a journey to Laufanne, where his daugh- 
ter was placed for education, and pafled five weeks with M. Tiffot. 
M. Zimmerman was unhappy in the fate of his children. His 
amiable daughter, whom he moft tenderly loved, fell into a linger- 
ing malady foon after fhe left Laufanne, which continued for five 
years, and then carried her off :—while his fon, who was from in- 
fancy troubled with an acrid humour, after various viciffitudes of 
nervous affections fettled in perfe& idiocy; in which ftate he has 
now remained twenty years. To alleviate thefe diftreffes, a fecond 
marriage properly occurred to the minds of his friends, and they 
chofe for him a moft fuitable companion, in the daughter of M. de 
Berger, king’s phyfician at Lunenberg. The union took place in 
1782, and proved the greateft charm and fupport of all his remain- 
ing lite. His lady was thirty years younger than him, but fhe 
perfectly accommodated herfelf to his tafte, and induced him to 
cultivate fociety abroad and at home more than he had hitherto 
done. About this time, he employed himfelf in completing his fa- 
yorite work on Solitude ; which, at the diftance of thirty years from 
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the publication of the firft eflay on the fubject, appeared in its new 
form in the years 1784, 1786, in 4 vols. _ His ideas of folitudée had 


_ probably been foftened by fo long an intercourfe with the world; 


and as he now defined it, .** that ftate of the foul in which it shat. 
dons itfelf freely to its reflections,” it was not neceflary to become 
either a monk or an anchorite in order to partake of its benefits. 
Had it not been prefented under fo accommodating a form, a phi- 
lofopher might have {miled at the circumftance of a recommendar 
tion a folitude, from a court phyfician, becoming the favorite work 
of one of the moft {fplendid and ambitious of crowned heads. ‘The 
Emprefs of Ruffia fent her exprefs thanks to the author for the 
pleafure which fhe had dérived from the work, accompanied with 
a magnificent prefent, and commenced with him a regular corref- 
pondence, which fabfifted with great freedom on her part till 1792; 
when fhe fuddenly dropped it. “She alfo gaye him an invitation to 
fettle at Peterfburgh as her firft phyfician ; and, on his declining 
the offer, fhe requefted his recommendation of medical praGitioners 
for her towns and armies, and conferred on him the order or 
Wladomir. © 

One of the moft difinguithed Sam Wee of his life was the fum- 
mons which he-received to attend the great Frederic in his laff ill- 
nefs, in 1786. It was at once evident that there was no room for 
the exercife of his medical {kill: but he improved the opportunity 
which he thus enjoyed of confidential intercourfe with that illuftri- 
ous character, whofe mental faculties were pre-eminent to the laft ; 
and he derived from it the materials of an interefting narrative, 
which he afterward publifhed. . The partiality of this prince in 
his favour naturally difpofed him to a reciprocal good opinion of 
the monarch; and in 1788 he publifhcd a Defence of Frederick the 
Great againft the Count de Maribeau ; which, in 1790, was followed by 
Fragments on Frederick the Great, in 3 vols. 12mo. Ali his publica- 
tions relative to this king gave offence to many individuals, and 
fubje&ted him to fevere criticifm ; z which ! he felt with more fenfibili- 
ty than confifted with his peace of mind. His religious and politic. 
al opinions, likewife, in his latter years, began to be in wide contra- 
dition with the principles that were afliduoufly propagated all over 
Europe ; and this added perpetual fuel to his irritability.” The 
fociety of the Jluminated, coalefced with that of Free-Mafons, rofe 
about this time in Germany, and excited the moft violent commo- 
tions among men of letters and reflection. It was fuppofed to have 
in view nothing lefs than the abolition of chriftianity, and the fub- 
verfion of all conitituted authorities ; and while its partizans expec- 
ted from it the moft beneficial reforms of every kind, its opponents 
dreaded from it every mifchief that could poflibly happen to mankind, 
Zimmerman, who is reprefented by his friend as a Auster af fe&is, was 
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among the firlt who took alarm at this formidable affociation. His 
regard for religion and focial order, and perhaps his connexions 
with crowned heads, caufed him to fee in the moft obnoxious light 
all the principles of thefe new philofophers. He attacked them with 
vigour, formed counter-affociations with other men of letters, and 
at length took a ftep which we leave his friends to juftify,—that of 
addrefling to the Emperor Leopold a memoir, painting in the ftrong- 
eft colouring the pernicious maxims of the fect, and fuggefling the 
means of fuppreffing i it; means which we underftand to have de- 
pended on the decifive interference of civil authority. Leopold, 

was well inclined to fuch meafures, received his memoir very gra- 
cioufly, | and fent him a letter and fplendid prefent in return: but 
his death, foon afterward, deprived the caufe of its moft powerful 
protecter.” ‘M. Zimmerman, however, in conjunction with M. Hof- 
man of Vienna, who had inftituted a pestatical work on the old ’prin- 
ciple, did not relax in their zeal. They attacked and were attacked 
in turn; and Zimmerman, unfortunately, embroiled himfelf with 
the courts of law by a paper publifhed in Hofman’s Journal, intitled 
‘the Baron de Knigge unmafked as an illuminate, democraie and feducer of 
the people. As this charge was in part founded on a work not open- 
ly avowed by the Barop, a procefs was infituted againft Zimmer~ 
man as a libeller, and he was unable to exculpate “himfelf, ‘This 
ftate of warfare may well be imagined to be extremely untriendly 
to an irritable fyftem of nerves ; and the agitation of the Doétor’s 
mind was farther increafed by his perfonal fe: ears on the approach of 
the French towards the electorate of Hanover, in 1794. The idea 
of becoming a poor emigrant perpetually haunted him, nor could 
the negotiation that fecured the couatry reftore him to tranquility. 

This notion impreffed him fo ftrongly, that his abftinence from 

food at laft was partly attributed to his fear of poverty. He was 
worn away to a fkeleton, became decrepid, and at fixty-fix died of 
oldage. He expired Odober 7th, 1795. 








© ’ had 


Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


HIS eminent Artift was born at Plimpton St. Mary’s, in 
Devonfhire, in the year 1723. His father was a clergyman, 

and the intimate friend of that eminent Divine, Mr. Zachariah 
Mudge. Sir Jofhua was very early in life fent to a grammar- 
{chool, where he made a good proficiency in Latin. He was ever 
of opinion, that his deftination of mind to Painting was occafioned 
by the accidental perufal of Richardfon’s Treatife on that Art when 
de was very young.* Some Frontifpieces to the Lives of Plutarch 
are ftill preferved by his relations, as fpecimens of his early pre. 
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dilection for his art, and of the promife that he gave of being emi- 
nent in it. He became Pupilto Mr. Hudfon the Painter in 174—, 
who, amongft other advice that he gave him, recommended him to 


‘copy Guerchino’s drawings. This he did with fuch fkill, that 


many of them are now preferved in the Cabinets of the curious in 
this country, as the originals of that very great mafter. About the 
year 1750 he went to Rome to profecute his ftudies, where he re- 
mained nearly two years, and employed himfelf rather in making 
ftudies from than in copying the works of the great Painters with 
which that illuftrious Capital of Art abounds. Here he amufed 
himfelf with painting Caricatures, particularly a very large one of 
all the Englifh that were then at Rome, in the different attitudes of 
Raphael’s celebrated School of Athens. He returned to England 
about the year 1752, and took a houfe in Newport-fireet, Leicefter- 
fields ;.to which latter place he removed foon afterwards, and 
where he continued till the time of his death. Sir Jofhua had fo 
ttle of the jealoufy of his profeffion, that when, fome time fince, a 
celebrated Englifh Artift, on his arrival from Italy afked him 
where he fhould fet up a houfe, Sir Jofhua told him, that the next 
houfe to him was vacant, and that he had found the fituation a 
very good one. 

An ingenious Critic thus delineates Sir Jofhua’s profeffional char- 
acter : 

« Sir Jofhua Reynolds was, moft affuredly, the beft Portrait- 
painter that this age has produced. He poflefled fomething original 
tn his manner which diftinguifhed it from thofe Painters who pre- 
ceded him. His colouring was excellent, and his diftribution of 
light and fhadow fo generally judicious and varied, that it moft 
clearly fhewed that it was not a mere trick of practice, but the re- 
fult of principle. In Hiltory Painting his abilities were very re- 
fpectable, and his invention and judgment were fufficient to have 
enabled him to have made a very diftinguiflied figure in that very 
ardous branch of his profeffion, if the exclufive tafte of this country 
for Portraits had not difcouraged him from cultivating a talent fo 
iéry unproduétive and neglected. His drawing, though incorret, 
had always fomething of grandeur in it.” 

To his own piétures might be well applied what he ufed to fay 
refpecting thofe of Rubens: “ They refemble,” faid he, “a well- 
chofen nofegay, in which though the colours are fplendid and vivid, 
they are never glaring or oppretlive to the eye.” 

Sir Jofhua wrote—“ Difcourfes delivered at the Royal Académy,” 
2 vols. 8vo. Notes to Mr. Mafon’s Tranflation of Dufrefnoy on 
Painting,” 4to. Papers No. 76, 79, 82, in “ The Idler,” on the 
fubje& ot Painting, were alfo written by him; and he left behind 
him in manufcript fome obfervations npon the picture$ of Flanders 
and of Holland. Sir Jofhua’s views in art were always dire¢ted to 
fomething grand. He propofed to place his exquifite colleétion of 
foreign Pictures in the Lyceum, and to give Lectures upon them 
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-in imitation of the Conferences of the French Academy of Painti 
under Louis the Fourteenth, and to illuftrate by example the tru 
of thofe excellent precepts which he had delivered in his Le@ures. 
He was very defirous to introduce the ornaments of Painting* and 
of Sculptare into the grand though denuded fabric of the Cathe- 
dral of the Metropolis. He wifhed to make the Britifh Temple of 
Fame for thofe ° 3 


% Qui fui memores alios fecere merendo. 


With much affe&, and at great expence, he procured a nich in 
that place of diftinguifhed fepulture forshis friend the Britifh Lexi- 
cographer. There is ftill a nich left in the Britith Temple of Fame 
for himtelf, which gratitude, friendfhip, and veneration for talents, 
mutt neceffarily fili up. The following character of this great Aa- 
tift, as given in the Newfpapers foon after his {plendid and public 
fanera} in St. Paul’s, is the production of Mr. Burke. It is the eulo- 
gium of Parrhafius pronounced by Pericles—it is the eulogium of 
the greateft Painter by the moft confummate Orator of his time. 

«¢ Fis illnefs was long but borne with a mild and cheerful fortitude, 
without the leaft mixture of any thing irritable or querulous agree- 
ably to the placid and even tenour of his whole life. He had from 
the beginning of his malady a diftin& view of his diffolution, which 


he contemplated with that entire compofure which nothing but the . 


innocence, integrity, and ufefulnefs of his life,‘and an unaffected fub- 
miffion to the will of Providence, could beftow. In this fituation 
he had every confolation from family tendernefs, which his tender- 
nefs to his family had always merited. 

» Sir Jofhua Reynolds was, on very many accounts, one of the 
moft memorable men of his time :—he was the firft Englifhman 
who added the praife of the elegant arts to the other glories of his 
country. In talte, in grace, in facility, in happy invention, and in 
the richnefs and harmony of colouring, he was equal to the great 
matters of the renowned ages. In portrait he went beyond them ; 
for he communicated to that defcription of the art in which Englith 
artilts -are the moft engaged, a variety, a fancy, and a dignity de- 
rived from the higher branches, which even thofe who profefled 
them in a fuperior manner, did not always preferve when they deli- 
neated individual nature. His portraits remind the {pectator of the 
invention of hiftory, and the amenity of landfcape. In painting 
portraits, he appears not to be raifed upon that platform, but to 


hae ra ae outimaiiaiedl 


eta —__- 


* The plan for decorating the Cathedral of St. Paul’s with Pain- 
tings by the moft eminent Englifh Artifts, was ftopped by the cau- 
tion, perhaps neceflary at the time, of Bifhop Terrick. Sir Jofhua, 
with a munificence worthy of the Painter whom in every refpect he 
moft refembled, the accomplifhed Rubens, intended to have made 


the Chapter a prefent of a picture of the Holy Family pamted by 
bimfelf. 3 
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36 Mr. Duin. 


defcend to it from a-higher fphere. His paintings illuftrate hit 
leffons, and his leffons feem to be derived from his paintings. 

“‘ He poffefled the theory as perfectly as the practice of his art. 
To be fuch a painter, he was a profound and penetrating philofo- 
pher. Oe renee 2 = , 

“ In full happinefs of foreign and domeftic fame, admired by the 
export in att, and by the learned in {ciétice, courted by the great, 
earefled by Sovereign Powers, and celebrated by diftinguifhed 
Poets, his native humility, modefty, and candour, never forfook him, 
even on furprife or provocation ; nor was the leaft degree of arro- 
gance or afinmption vilible to the moft {crutinizing eye, in any part 
of his condué or difcourfe. ahi apy i gad 

‘“‘ His talents of every kind——powerful from: nature, and not 
meanly cultivated im letters—his focial virtues in all the relations and 
all the habitudes of life, rendered him the center.of a very. great and 
unparalleled variety of agreeable Societies, which will be diflipated 
by his death. He had too much merit not to excite fome jealoufy, 
too much innocence to provoke any enmity. The lofs of no man 
ef his time can be felt with more fincere, general, and unmixed for- 
sow. 


° és 





_ 





CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS OF Mr. QUIN. 

/f R. QUIN was the fon of an Englifh gentleman, who, in O%- 
ML der to improve his fortune, in the early part of his life, went 
over to America, where he married a lady, with whom he continued 
to live for fome years; but having no children he left her, and re- 
turned to. Englaad, from. whence he went over to Ireland, where he 
married another lady, his former wife itill living ; and by her ‘he 
had this celebrated actor. ; 

As his father kept his new family entirely ignorant of his former 
alliance, his fon was educated in all that elegance which was fups 
pofed neceffary for the heir apparent to a pretty eltate. He was 
{ent to a grammar-fchool, and afterwards to the univerlity of Dube 
lin, where he continued till his father died, who leaving no will, 
young Quin came into the poffeffion of the eftate, without any oppo- 
{ition at firft, but was foon alarmed with a claim from Americas 
the heirs at law to his father grounding their rights upon Quin’s being 
illegitimate. This claim was too well fupported and proved, not to 
fuceeed ; fo that the unfortunate Quin, being difinherited, was o- 
bliged to go upon the Irith ftage. 

Very little was expected from his firft attempts ; and for want of 
encouragement, and perhaps defirous of improvement, he came to 
England. His reception here was not much fuperior to what he had 
met with in Ireland. Mean charaéters only were afligned to him $ 
fuch as the Lieutenant of The Tower in Richard the Third, and Ban- 
quo in Macbeth. 
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Thus he continued for fome years, till Booth died, when Cato, 
which was then a favorite character with the public, being in danger 
of falling, for want of an actor to fupport it, Mr. Quin was put into 
it merely as acafe of neceffity. The part was therefore printed in 
the bills of the day, to be attempted by Mr. Quin. 

The modefty of this invitation produced a full houfe, and a fa- 
vourable audience; but the a¢tor’s own peculiar merit effected more. 
When he came to that part of the play, where the dead fon is brought 
in upon the bier, Quin, in fpeaking thefe words, “* Thanks to the 
Gods, my boy has done his duty!” fo affected the whole houfe, 
that they cried out, with a continued aeclamation,—Booth outdone ! 
Booth outdone ! 

From that time Mr. Quin became a favourite of the public ; and 
rofe through the gradations of his employment, till he was made 
manager of Drury-lane play-houfe. 

His fkill or his addrefs as a manager, are not much applauded ; 
but his merit, as an actor, overbalanced that defe&, and ftill kept 
him in his ftation. What gave him the fevereft blow in his profef- 
fion, was the extreme popularity into which Mr. Garrick came, a- 
bout the time that he was beginning to decline. In vain did Quin 
crack his jokes upon his antagonilt:—Garrick was followed, and 

uin forfaken :—fo that what Quin called an herefy in tafte, was at 
laft univerfally allowed to be a reformation. This gave occafion 
to the following bon mot, and fmart reply. On being told, that 
Goodman’s Fields was crowded every night to fee the new aétor, 
Quin faid, “ That Garrick was a new religion. Whitfield was fol- 
lowed for a time ; but they would all come to church again.” 

Mr. Garrick, who had a quick and happy talent, in turning an 
epigram, gave this humourous reply to Quin’s bon mot : 


“ Pope Quin, who damns all churches but his own, 
Complains that herefy corrupts the town ; 

Schifm, he cries, has turn’d the nation’s brain ; 
But eyes will open, and to church again! 


Thou great infallible, forbear to roar ; 

Thy bulls and errors are rever’d no more ; 
When doétrines meet with general approbation, 
It is not herefy, but reformation.” 


Mr. Quin, therefore, after reigning many years abfolute monarch 
of the ftage, was obliged, reluctantly, to abdicate the throne, and 
leave “the young fellow” in quiet pofleflion of the flage; convinc- 
ed, at length, that Garrick was “right, and that the reft of the play- 
ers had all been wrong.” 

Time, however, enabled him to get the better of his chagrin. He 
even grew fond of “little Davy !”? and Davy conceived ‘a fincere 
regard for Quin: who, indeed, poffeffed virtues which commanded 
the efteem of thofawhe intimately knew him. 


M 





82 Lord Mansfield. 


When Quin retired from the ftage, he went to refide at Bath. He 
had bought an annuity of two hundred a year from the Duke of 
Bedford, and this, added to about feven thoufand pounds more, 
which his friend Sir Sampfon Gideon had amaffed in ’Change Alley 
for him, contributed to make the latter part of his life eafy and inde- 
pendent. 

He was always addicted to epicurifm, and at laft became notori« 
ous for his fondnefs of good eating. The fifth called John Dory, ev 


ery body knows, was firft introduced by him to the tables of the del- - 


icate. He was at the fame time an agreeable facetious companion, 
and many of his jefts and bon mots deferve real applaufe. 
fe died in the feventy-third year of his age, of a mortification 

in his arm, occafioned by a flight fcratch on his fore-finger. Mr. 
Garrick wrote an epitaph for his great predeceflor, which is engra- 
ven on the monument erected to the memory of Mr. Quin, in the 
abbey-church at Bath; an epitaph which, fubftituting the initials D. 
G. inftead of “ James Quin,’”’ would be equally applicable to the 
writer. 

s‘ That tongue which fat the table on a roar, 

And charm’d the public ear, is heard no more ; 

Clos’d are thofe eyes, the harbingers of wit, 

Which fpake before the tongue what Shakefpeare writ: 

Cold is that hand, which, living, was ftretch’d forth 

At Friendthip’s call to fuccour modeft worth. 

Here lies James Quin—Deign, reader, to be taught, 

Whate’er thy ftrength of body, force of thought, 

In Nature’s happielt mould however caft, | 

To this complexion thou muft come at laft.” 








LORD MANSFIELD. 


HE charaéter of Lord Mansfield was, perhaps, never better, 
certainly never more elegantly delineated than by the pen of 
the prefent Bifhop of Worcefter, in his Life of Bifhop Warburton. 
«Mr. Murray, afterwards Eafl of Mansfield, and Lord Chief 
Juftice of England, was fo extraordinary a perfon, and made fo 
great a figure in the world, that his name mut go down to pofteri- 
ty with diftinguifhed honour in the public records of ,the nation. 
For his fhining talents difplayed themfelves in every department of 
the State, as well as in the fupreme Court of Juftice, his peculiar 
province, which he filled with a luftre of reputation equalled per- 
haps, certainly not exceeded by any of his predeceflors. ) 
“Of his condué in the Houfe of Lords I can fpeak with the 
more confidence, becaufe I fpeak from my own obfervation. Too 
good to be the leader, and too able to be-the dpe of any party, he 
was believed to {peak his own fenfe of public meafures; and the au- 
thority of his judgment was fo high, that in regular times the Houfe 
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was ufually decided by it. He was no forward or frequent fpeaker, 
but referved himfelf (as was fit) for occafions worthy of him. In 
debate, he was eloquent as well as wife, or rather he became eloquent 
by his wifdom. His countenance and tone of voice imprinted the 
ideas of penetration, probity, and candour ; but what fecured vour 
attention and affent to all he faid, was his conftant good fenfe, flowe 
ing in apt terms, andin the cleareft method. He affected no fallies 
of the imagination, or burfts of paffion; much lefs would he conde. ~ 
f{cend to perfonal abufe or to petulant altercation. All was clear 
% candid reafon, letting itfelf fo eafily intothe minds of his hearers as 
ef , to carry information and conviction with it. In a word, his public 
“fenatorial character very much refembled that of Meflala, of whom 
Cicero fays, addrefling himfelf to Brutus, ‘ Do not imagine, Bru- 
tus, that for worth, honour, and a warm love of his country, any 
one is comparable to Meffala; fo that his eloquence (in which he 
wonderfully excels) is almoft eclipfed by thofe virtues. And even 
_ in his difplay of that faculty his fuperior good fenfe fhews itfelf moft; 
with fo much care and {kill hath he formed himfelf to the trueft mane 
ner of fpeaking! His powers of genius and invention are confefled- 
ly of the firft fize, yet he almoft owes lefs to them than to the dili- 
gent and ftudious cultivation of judgment.’ 

“In the commerce of private life, Lord Mansfield was eafy, 
friendly, and agreeable, extremely fenfible of worth in other men, 
and ready on all occafions to countenance and patronize it.” 

Lord Mansfield had been a long time applied to by the late Mr. 
Owen Ruffhead for materials for his life, which he intended to write. 
The modeft and ingenious Peer told him, “ that his life was not of 
importance enough to be written.” He added, “If you with to 
write the life of a truly great man, write the life of Lord Hard. 
wicke, who, from very humble means, and without family fupport 
and connettions, became Lord High Chancellor of England on ac 
count of his virtue, his talents, and his diligence.” 

Some of Lord Mansfieid’s obfervations were, “ that cunning was 
the moft foolifh thing in the world ; that we fhould always begin at 
the end of every thing ; and that in palitics, parties, inftead of cone 
fidering what is to be done, ftruggle only who fhould do 1t.” 

Lord Mansfield, after the determination of fome caufe, found reae 
fons to alter his opinion for the directions he had given to the jury. 
Some time afterwards he faw one of the Counfel to whofe client his 
opinion had not been favourable, and defired him to make a motion 
for a new trial. Lord Mansfield was telling this circumftance one 
day to one of his Brethren, who feemed rather aitonifhed at the cool 
and eafy manner in which he mentioned his change of opinion. 
“Why,” fays he, “ after all, it is only fhewing the world that you 
are wifer to day than you were yellerday.” 

To fome Military Gentleman who was appointed Governor of 
one of our Iflands inthe Weft Indies, and who expreffed his appre- 

henfions of not being able to difcharge his duty as Chancellor of his 
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Province, Lord Mansfield gave this advice: ‘ Always decide, and 
never give reafons for your decifion. You will in general decide 
well, yet give very bad reafons for your judgment.” 

Raleigh’s “ Hiftory of the World,” Giannone’s “ Hiftory of Na- 


‘ ples,” Duclos’ “ Hiftory of Louis the Eleventh of France,” and 


Vattel’s “* Law of Nations,” were favourite books with Lord Manf- 
field. He wrote fome “ Directions for the Study of Hiftory,” for 
the prefent Duke of Portland, which may be feen in The Europea 
Macazine for March and April, 1791 ; andfome “ Dire¢tions for 
the Study of the Law,” in the fame excellent Repofitory for June in 


the fame year. 





LORDS CHATHAM AND HOLLAND. 


ILLIAM PITT, lord Chatham, was a fecond fon, and be- 
came prime minifter of England. His rival and antago- 
nift was Henry Fox, lord Holland, a fecond fon likewife. Lord 
Holland’s fecond fon Charles Fox, and lord Chatham’s fecond fon 
William Pitt, are now rivals and antagonifts: Fox has as great or 
greater parts than his father, with much better elocution, and equal 
power of reafoning. Mr. Pitt has not the dazzling commanding 
eloquence of his father, but argues much better. Perhaps there is 
not’on record an inftance of two ftatefmen who were rivals, being 
fucceeded in equal rivalry by their fons—certainly not with fo many 
concurrent circumi{tances. 








=== 


FEMALES. 


MADAME DE SEVIGNE. 


o HE mere name of this Lady,” fays Abbé Arnauld, deferves 

an eulogium from thofe -vho know how to appreciate fenfe, 
wit, and virtue. I thall never forget,” adds he, * the firft time that 
I had the honor to fee this excellent woman in her coach with her 
fon and daughter. They realized what the Poets have told us of 
Latona between Apollo and young Diana, fo much beauty and ele- 
gance appeared in the mother and her children. She then did me 
the favour to promife me her friendfhip, and I am not a little proud 
of having preferved to this day a prefent fo dear and fo prg¢cious. 
But I muft fay indeed, to the honor of the Ladies, that I have ever 
found them more conftant in their friendfhips than the Men. By 
the Men I have often been deceived ;—mnever by the Ladies.*” 


one ter eee 


* The fagacious Dr. Franklin ufed to fay, that the pureft and moft ufe- 
ful friend a man could pofibly procure, was a Frenchwoman of a certain 
age who had no defigns upon his perfon 3 “ they are,” added he, “‘ fo ready 
to do you fervice, and from their knowledge of the world know fo Well hows 
to ferve you wifely.” 
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- CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 
HARLOTTE CORDAY was tall and well fhaped, of the 


moft graceful manners and modeft demeanour: there was in 
her countenance, which was beautiful and engaging, and in all her 
movements a mixture of /ofine/s and dignity, which were evident in- 
dications of a heavenly mind. She came to Paris, and under a 
feigned pretext gained admiffion to that chief of republican tyrants, 
Marat, in whofe breaft fhe plunged a dagger, acknowledged the 
deed, and juftified it by afferting that it was a duty fhe owed her 
country and mankind to rid the world of a monfter. Her deport- 
ment during the trial was modeft and dignified. ‘There was fo engag- 
ing a /ofine/s in her countenance, that it was difficult to conceive 
how fhe could have armed herfelf with fufficient intrepidity to exe- 
cute the deed. Her anfwers to the queftions of the tribunal were 
full of point and energy. She fometimes furprifed the audience by 
her wit, and excited their admiration by her eloquence. Her face 
fometimes beamed with /ublimity, and was fometimes covered with 
Smiles. She retired while the jury deliberated on their verdict ; and 
when fhe again entered the tribunal there was a majeflic folemnily in 
her demeanour which perfectly became her fituation. She heard 
her fentence with attention and compofure ; and left the court with 
Serenity, her mind being long before prepared even for the laft fcene. 
It is difficult to conceive the heroi/m which the difplayed in the way 
toexecution. There was fuch an air of chaftened exultation thrown 
over her countenance, that {he infpired fentiments of love rather than 
pity. The fpectators as fhe pafled uncovered their heads before 
her, and others gave loud tokens of applaufe. She afcended the 
{caffold with undaunted firmnefs. When the executioner informed 
her that her feet muft be tied to the fatal plank fhe fubmitted with a 
fmile. When he took off her handkerchief the moment before fhe 
bent under the fatal ftroke, fhe b/u/hed deeply ; and her head, which 
was held up to the multitude the moment after, exhibited this laft 
impreffion of offended modefty. A young man, of the name of 
LUX, acommiffary for Mayence, publifhed a few days after a pam- 
phlet, in which he propofed raifing a ftatue to her honour, and in- 
icribing on the pedeftal, “GREATER THAN BRUTUS.” He 
was confined the next day in prifon, where he did nothing but talk 
of the example given by CHARLOTTE CORDAY, and tranf- 
forming the guillotine into an altar, he was only folicitous to receive 
death trom the fame inftrument by which fhe had perifhed. As he 
was leading te execution, he is faid to have exclaimed, 


Look abroad through nature, to the utmoft range 
Of planets, funs, and adamantine {pheres, 
Wheeling unfhaken through the void immenfe ; 
And fpeak, O man! does this capacious {cene 
With half that kindling majeity dilate 

Thy ftrong conception, as when BRUTUS role 
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Refulgent from the ftroke of Czsar’s fate, 
Amid the crowd of patriots; and his arm 

Aloft extending, like eternal Jove 

When guilt brings down the thunder, call’d aloud 
On Tully’s name, and fhook his crimfon fteel, 
And bade the father of his country hail! 

For lo!—+the tyrant proftrate on the duft, 

And Rome again is free ! 


—S==== 


MEMOIRS OF MISS HANNAH MORE. 


T HE fubje& of this Memoir has attracted notice for feveral years 

paft ; her works have been numerous, and at this jundture 
her pen engages no inconfiderable fhare of public attention. 

Miss Hannau More is a native of Briftol, where fhe refided for 
the moft part of her life, and fuperintended a boarding-fchool of la- 
cies, of great refpectability. Her fifters fucceeded her in the office 
of teacher, and they alfo have lately retired. The talents, however, 
of Mifs More, imparted to the feminary no fmall celebrity, and we 
have reafon to believe that this accomplifhed tutorefs fent forth ma- 
ny valuable members of the community. Her{chool opened about 
1765. 

The life of &terary charaéters, it has been frequently remarked, 
affords few incidents for the pen of the biographer. This is the 
precife cafe with the prefent fubjeé of our Memoir. We fhall, how- 
ever, collect together a few anecdotes, which will ferve to throw 
fome light on this ornament of the female world. 

From her earlieft years, we underftand that Miss More dedicat- 
ed much of her time to the improvement of her mind. Poffeffin 
a natural tafte for the acquifition ot knowledge, fhe availed herfelf 
of every opportunity to gratify it. Under frich circumftances, we 
are not to wonder at her prefent eminence, which could have been 
attained only by intenfe application and unwearied induftry. She 
affociated likewife with literary men, and was much benefited by 
their converfation. With the late Mr. Garrick fhe was on terms of 
the greateft intimacy ; and Dr. Stonehoufe, now deceafed, a popular 
clergyman at Briftol, aided her in her ftudies, infpeéted her manu- 
{crtpts, and thus contributed to the perfection of her writings. 

It is alfo a certain faét, that our fair authorefs learnt the Latin 
language for the purpofe of perufing Virgil in his native tongue ! 
This fhews that fhe was not deficient in improving her tafte, and 
was alive to the charms of claffical beauty. Indeed, thofe divine 
ancients have furnifhed us with admirable models of writing, in al- 
moft every department of literature. 

Nor fhould it be forgotten, that the office of teacher is highly fa- 
vourable to mental improvement. They who difcharge their duty 
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in that capacity, muft familiarife their minds to the firft principles 
of {cience, and by degrees thoroughly underftand them. Befides, 
knowledge thus gradually and thoroughly acquired, will operate 
upon natural ability, and draw forth thofe latent feeds of genius 
which are thé germs of intelleftual excellence. We may thus reafon- 
ably account for many produ¢tions with which we fhould otherwife 
have been unacquainted. Some of the beft Scotch pieces have origi- 
nated in this circumftance, and fuch exertions are deferving of ap- 
plaufe. We are ready to add, with cheerfulneds, the tribute of our 
commendation. 

The firft publication of Miss Mort, was written by her in the 
eighteenth year of her age; and is entitled, The Search after Happine/s, 
a Paftoral Drama, for Young Ladies. It was extremely well re- 
ceived, and contains many excellent paflages. The following lines 
we recommend to our female readers : | 


*‘ Euphelia fighs for flattery, drefs, and fhow, 
Too common fources, the/e, of female woe ! 

In beauty’s fphere, pre-eminence to find, 

She flights the culture of th’ immortal mind. | 
I would not rail at beauty’s charming power, 
I would but have her aim at fomething more ; 
The faireft fymmetry of form or face, 

From intellect receives its higheft grace ; 

The brighteft eyes ne’er dart fuch piercing fires, 
As when a foul irradiates and infpires. 
Beauty, with reafon needs not quite difpenfe, 
And coral lips may fure fpeak common fenfe ; 
Beauty makes virtue lovelier ftill appear, 
Virtue makes beauty more divinely fair !”” 


The authorefs has, likewife, in this piece, explained her idea of 
the true province of Women, which {ketch may not prove uninterefting 
in times when the rights of Women have been warmly contelted : 


“As fome fair violet, lovelieft of the glade, 
Sheds its mild fragrance on the lonely fhade, 
Withdraws its modeft head from public fight, 
Nor courts the fun, nor feeks the glare of fight ; 
Should fome rude hand profanely dare intrude, 
And bear its beauties from its native wood ; 

Expos’d abroad, its languid colours fly, 

Its form decays, and all its odours die. 

So woman, born to dignify retreat, 

Unknown to flourifh and unfeen be great ; 

To give domettic life its fweeteft charm, 

With foftnefs polifh, and with virtue warm ; 

Fearful of fame, unwilling to be known, 

Should feek but heaven’s applaufes and her own, 
| Should dread no blame.but that which crimes impart, 
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* The cenfures of a felf-condemning heart. 
Heaven’s minift’ring angel! fhe fhould feck the cell 
Where modeft want and filent anguifh dwell ; 
Raife the weak head, fuftain the feeble knees, 
Cheer the cold heart, and chafe the dire difeafe ; 
The fplendid deeds which only feek a name, 
Are paid their juft reward in prefent fame. 
But know—the awful all-difclofing day, ° 
The long arrear of fecret worth fhall pay ; 
Applauding faints fhall hear with fond regard, 
And ue who witne(s’d bere—fhall there reward.” 


A performance of this kind, at the tender age of eighteen, promifed 
much, nor have the public been difappointed. Many pieces have 
proceeded from her pen, both in profe and poetry, all of which have 
been honoured with warm commendations. 

She has produced three tragedies, Percy, Fatal Falfebood, and the 
Inflexible Captive, founded on the ftory of Regulus, in the Roman 
hiftory. ‘The two former were performed at Covent Garden. They 
all sania beautiful fentiments and excellent morality. Sir Eldred 
of the Bower, and the Bleeding Rock, two legendary tales—Ode to 
Dragon—Florio and the Bas Bleu, together with Slavery, a poem, 
are pofleifed of merit, and may be read with pleafure and improve- 
ment. Her profe works confift of Effays for Young Ladies— 
Thoughts on the Importance of the Manners of the Great—An EI- 
timate of the Religion of the Fafhionable World—Remarks upon 
the Speech of Mr. Dupont—Village Politics, by Will Chip, and 
Strictures on Female Education. In each of thefe we might point 
out many admirable paragraphs, happily exprefled, and calculated 
to ferve the belt interefts of mankind. They have undergone fever- 
al editions, and are entitled, both from their defign and execution, 
to avery confiderable degree of approbation. 

Nor muft we forget to mention her Sacred Dramas, a charming 
work, and the molt popular of all her productions. They are in- 
fcribed to the Dutchefs of Beaufort, and are adapted to benefit ef- 
fentially the rifing generation. They contain Mo/es in the Bulrufhes, 
David and Goliah, ‘Belfbazzar, and Daniel, to which are added Re- 


fretions of King Hezekiah, and an exquifite poem on Senfibility. 


The poem, Senfiility, is enriched with many beautiful. paflages, 
and difcovers a truly feeling heart. The following lines cannot be 
read without denfible emotions of pleafure : 


Let not the vulgar read this penfive ftrain, ' 
Their jefts the tender anguifh would prophane ; 

Yet thefe fome deem the happieft of their kind, 

Whofe low enjoyments never reach’d the mind ; 

Who ne’er a pain, but for themfelves have known, 
Nor ever felt a forrow but their own ; 

Who call romantic ev’ry finer thought, 

Conceiv’d by pity, or by friendfhip wrought. 
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Ah! wherefore happy ? where’s the kindred mind ! 
Where the large foul that takes in human kind ? 
Where the beft paffions of the mortal breaft ? 
Where the warm bleffing when another’s bleft ? 
Where the foft lenitives of other’s pain, 
The focial fympathy, the fenfe humane ? 
The figh of rapture, and the tear of joy, 
Anguifh that charms and tranfports that deftroy ? 
For tender forrow has her pleafures too, 

leafures which profperous dulnefs never knew ; 
She never knew in all her coarfer blifs, 
The facred rapture of a pain like this! 
Nor think the cautious only are the juft, 
Who never was deceiv’d I would not truft. 
Then take, ye happy vulgar! take your part 
Of fordid joy, which never touch’d the heart. 
Benevolence, which feldom ftays to chufe, 

Left paufing prudence teach her to refufe ; 
Friendfhip, which once determin’d, never {werves, 
Weighs e’er it trufts, but weighs not e’er it ferves ; 
And foft ey’d Pity and forgivenefs bland, 

And melting Charity with open hand ; 

And artlefs Love, believing and beliew’d, 

And gen’rous Confidence, which ne’er.deceiv’d ; 
And Mercy ftretching out e’er want can fpeak, 
To wipe thetear from pale affliction’s cheek ; 
Thefe ye have never known !—then take your part 
Of fordid joy, which never touch’d the heart.” 


The Senfibility which Mrss More thus eloquently defcribes, is, we 
underftand, the prominent feature of her own difpofition. Atten- 
tive to the wants and diftrefles of others, fhe is ever ready to relieve 
them. She even feeks out opportunities of inftructing and confoling 
her fellow creatures. This is worthy of herfelf, and will be -ulti- 
mately crown’d with an abundant reward. 

It was this amiable principle which induced her to patronife Mrs. 
Yearfley, the famous Briftol Milk-Woman, whofe native ftrains 
have been admired by the genuine lovers of poetry. She wrote an 
elegant Prefatory Addrefs to her poems, procured her a large lift of 
fub{cribers from amongft the firft characters in the kingdom, and 
exerted every nerve to promote her interefts. This woman, howe. 
ver, afterwards repaid all this kindnefs by abufe and calumny ! We 
muft not enter into this difagreeable affair; but we will fay that 
Miss More ftands fully exonerated; and Lord Orford juftly re. 
marks, in a letter to her, fpeaking of Mrs. Yearfley’s condué: “ That 
the foil of her heart could never have produced the rank weed of in- 
gratitude, had it not been previoufly dunged with gold.” 

Some time after fhe became chiefly inftrumental in relieving the 
Maid of the Hayftack, an unfortunate young woman, apparently des 
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ranged, found under a ftack of hay, at Hanhan, near Briftol. Her 
origin is unknown, and her hiltory is extremely myfterious. Mifs 
More wrote a fhort account of her, which excited the public com- 
miferation. She is fuppofed to have been of an high family, but 
reduced by misfortune to this deplorable condition. Be this it may, 
her patronefs manifefted the pureft benevolence, in procuring a com- 
fortable afylum for this melancholy child of affliction. Such atts 
carry with them their own reward. ‘To diminifh the fum of pri- 
vate and public mifery, is a moft divine deed; it is imitating him 
who went about doing good, and will be crowned by the Deity 
with the ampleft tokens of approbation. 

Miss More, together with her fifters, have retired to a very plea- 
fant {fpot, which is denominated Cow/lip Green, fituated near the 
Méndip Hills, about ten miles from Briftol. Here fhe has eftab- 
lifhed a Sunday School, and fhewn a very commendable concern 
for the welfare of the poorer claffes of fociety. With this view fhe 
publifhed many excellent fmall tracts, under the general title of the 
Cheap Repofitory. The Shepherd of Salifbury Plain was particularly 
admired. | 

The prefent Bifhop of London, and other celebrated charaéters of 
the age, are in habits of acquaintance with Miss More. We have 
been affured, on good authority, that fhe fpends, occafionally, a few 
months at Fulham, the well-known refidence ot the Bifhops of Lon- 
don, fince the period of the Reformation. In one of her vifits, fhe 
_ penned fome very pleafing lines, entitled Bonner’s Ghof; but which 
her modefty would not fuffer to be publifhed. Bonner was the 
bloody Bifhop, in the reign of Mary ; he ufed to fcourge the Protef- 
tants with his own hand, in his garden, and various other aéts of 
brutality ftand on record againft him. Miss More, we are inform- 
ed, has finely contrafted the tolerating fpirit of the prefent Prelate, 
with the cruelty and favage ferocity of his predeceffor, who has 
drawn upon him the execrations of pofterity. 

In the works of the late Lord Orford, the moft pleafing part ef 
the Epiftolary Correfpondence, is that between his Lordfhip and 
Miss More. We were gratified by the perufal of it, and think it 
honourable to both parties. ‘The Britifh peer feems apprifed of the 
real excellence of his friend, and pays her thofe compliments to which 
fhe may be pronounced juftly entitled. 

The writer of this curfory Narrative, had once the pleafure of 
paffing a few days with the fifters of Miss Morz, at the houfe of a 
very refpectable family, in Caerleon, Monmothfhire, and well remem- 
bers the good fenfe and amiable temper which they difcovered in 
converfation on a variety of fubjects. Nor does he deem it the leait 
of the favours which he enjoyed beneath that hofpitable roof, that 
he was there frf introduced to an acquaintance with Miss More’s 
writings, which he perufed, even at that early period, with delight 
and fatisfaction. | 
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¥We are not ignorant that the fubje& of our Memoir has been 
turned into ridicule by the profligate mufe of a modern fatirift ; the 
perverfion of whofe fuperior talents, on other occafions, has excited 
our indignation. Such wanton attacks can neither difturb the fe- 
renity of her mind, nor fhake the fair fabrick of her fame, which 
ftands reared on an immoveable foundation. Her writings fpeak 
for themfelves, and have already enfured to themfelves the favoura- 
ble decifions of an enlightened public. Afferting the right of pri- 
vate judgment, we are not, indeed, difpofed to defend every reli- 


gious fentiment, which the has from the beft of motives inculcated. - 


Nor, on the other hand, are we fo convinced of our own infallibili- 
ty, nor would we be fo unjuft to the rights of others, as on this ac- 
count to withhold the meed of praife. But bleft with the approba- 
tion of the wife and good, and confcious of having dire¢ted her ef- 
forts to the melioration of her fellow creatures, Miss More may 
calmly repofe on her paft exertions, and confign, without an anxious 
thought, her well-earned reputation to the jrogeicnt of pofterity. 

Bristou has, in former times, been reproached with a felfifh dul- 
nefs; and even Hume has contributed to the prejudice, by a reflec- 
tion contained in his Hiftory of England. Her credit, however, 
has been redeemed by the production of a Chatterton, a More, a Yearf- 
ley, a Southey, a Coleridge, a Cottle, and other writers, who have at- 
tracted the attention of the literary world. Commerce ought, in 
juftice, to lend her fupport to literature, and literature will, moft af- 
furedly, in return, confer a dignity on commerce. The one refines, 
exalts, and fublimates the other. Apart they decreafe in refpecta- 
bility ; but let it be remembered that an honourable junfion of them 
fecures and perpetuates the welfare and profperity of the human 
race. The mere gains of the merchant are not to be put in compe- 
tition with that intellectual and moral wealth, a portion of which at 
leaft, every individual fhould endeavour to acquire; and which, 
wherever it is found, either on a throne or in a cottage, will be re- 
munerated with the plaudits of Divine approbation. 








MISS LEE. 
A aaah LEE is one of the four daugliters of Mr. John Lee, 2 


comedian of celebrity, and fufficiently powerful in talents to be, 
at one time, the formidable rival of the late mafter of the fcene, Mr. 
Garrick. Mrs. Lee died while Mifs Lee and her fifters were young, 
Mr. Lee was the {port of fortune for the laft ten years of his life. 
Difcontents at Drury-Lane theatre drove him to Edinburgh, and 
there he experienced misfortunes. When the Edinburgh theatre 
iome years afterwards, obtained a royal patent, he was a competitor 
with the late Mr. Rofs, for the management under that authority, 
and the public voice was in his favour ; but Mr. Rofs, who was him. 
{elf the fon of a Scotch agent, and had powerful intereft, carried the 
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point, and was invefted with all the rights that the patent gave, ia 


the year 1766. 

Mr. Lee left Edinburgh in difguft, and was, for fome years, unfeen 
bythe Londonaudience. At length he was engaged at Covent- 
Garden theatre, and performed there, for a feafon or two, with great 
reputation and fuccefs ; after which he retired to Bath, where he held 
the acting management of the theatre till his death, which was occa- 
fioned by an inflamation in his bowels. 

When he died, he left one fon, who was engaged with a mannfaé- 
urer at Manchefter, and four daughters. The girls, each happily 
poffefling a good underftanding, which their parents had taken care 
to improve by a proper education, and by a proper education, and 
by an inftructine example (their father being himfelf a literary man, 
and their mother by no means deficient in intelligence) finding them- 
felves caft upon the world, without any other help than their own ex- 
ertions could adminifter, fet up a fchool at Bath ; in which purfuit, 
from their excellent and unimpeachable charaéter, their unwearied 
affiduity and fedulous attention, they have eminently fucceeded ; 
having been enabled, by the profits of their induftry, to erect a hand- 
fome, {pacious, and airy manfion, called Belvidere Houfe, and, to 
this day, are at the head of a great and reputable fchool; it being al- 
lowed, by all who have had children under their tuition, that they 
have left their place of education with better manners, better morals, 
and more general knowledge, than was to be acquired in moft femina- 
ries of learning throughout the kingdom. 

As foon as Sophia Lee felt herfelf on terra firma, and that the pro- 
jet of keeping a fchool was likely to anfwer, fhe gave way to her lit- 
erary propentities, and employed the luxury of her leifure in the ex- 
ercife of her pen. She wrote a work, rather volumnious, which has 
been in the writer’s hands, but has never yet feen the light from the 
prefs. She afterwards wrote her play, called The Chapter of Acci- 
dents, which was firft offered to Mr. Harris, who advifed her to change 
it into an opera; fhe then wrote fongs to it, but Mr. Harris made the 
beft excufe he could for not bringing it out. That the excufe did not 
appear fatisfactory to our author, was evident trom the preface fhe 
wrote and publifhed with the firft edition of her play. The real fa& 
was, Mr. Harris had im his hands, at the time, a play written by Mr. 
Macklin, and founded on the Pere de famille of Diderot, from which 
the chara¢ter of the Governor, in Mifs Lee’s comedy, was taken; and 
the manager, not entirely approving either the plan of Macklin, or 
that of Mits Lee, chofe not to embarrafs himfelf with an argument of 
controverfy with the former, as Macklin had long fince publickly 
boatted, “ that he could manage a quarrel better than any man.” 

To return to our heroine—Mifs Lee took her opera-comedy from 
Covent-Garden theatre, and fent it, anonymoufly, to the late Mr. 
Colman, who fhewed it to a friend, whofe advice happening to coin- 
cide with the opinion of Mr. Colman, that there was too much comic 
point and fubitance, as well as force in the {cenes, to fuffer the picce 
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to remain in its fhape of a comic opera, andit was recommended to 


Mifs Lee to omit the fongs. She readily followed the advice, and the. 


comedy fucceeded eminently. The theatre reaped great advantage 
from.it, but the author very little ; her whole emolument did not a- 
mount to 120l. from the playhoufe, the evenings of her nights of its 
reprefentation accidentally falling on the clofe of moft fultry days, 
when the public were driven to Vauxhall Gardens, the parks, and 
other walks, to gafp for breath in the open air, while the fkies rained 
down their favours partially to the manager, efpecially towards the 
clofe of the feafon. 

. It is worthy of reeord, that the performance of the character of Cea 
silia in the Chapter of Accidents formed the bafe of Milfs Farren’s 
fame asan actrefs. Previous to her appearance in this character, 
Mifs Farren was no otherwife known to the public than as.a pretty 
girl, poffefling a fine, delicate perfon,and being a promifing comedian. 
Thote, indeed, who had been acquainted with her from early infancy, 
had witnefled her opening virtues, not the leaf amiable of which was 
a due difcharge of the relative duties, exemplified in an uniform man- 
ifeftation of the mo‘t tender attentions toe her mother, and affectionate 
regard for her fifter. When fhe came forward in Cecilia, fhe furprif- 
ed thofe who had befote been among the moft zealous of her admir- 
ers, with the correétnefs of her conception, and the extent of her judg- 
mentand talents. In fa&, the admirable manner in which fhe en- 
tered into the ipirit of the charaéter, the delicate touches of fenfibility 
and pathos which fhe difplayed, the affecting propriety of her demean- 
our, and the deep fenfe of wounded honour that fhe manifelted 
throughout the reprefentation, won all hands and hearts in her fa- 
vour, and proved that our author and her arefs thought and felt 
congenially. 

The Chapter of Accidents came out on the fifth of Auguft 1780, 
and was performed fourteen times the firft feafon, and {till more the 
fecond. Though the theatre yielded our heroine but a fcanty and in- 
adequate profit, the prefs proved a better friend to her. ‘The price 
given by the bookfellers for a play that was well received the firlt 
night of reprefentation, had been generally 10ol. for fome years pre- 
vious to the reprefentation of the Clande/line Marriage, the conjoint 
work of Mr. Garrick and Mr. Colman; and they received zool. for 
the copy-rightof that comedy. This broke into the general and eftab- 
lifhed rule, and dramatic authors juft got as much as they could per- 
fuade the bookfeller they applied to for the purchafe of their piece to 
give them, be.ween the years 1767 and 1780. ‘The confequence 
was, various prices having been given for dramatic pieces by the 
bookiellers, fometimes 1501. fometimes 200]. fometimes 25c]. and in 
one cafe (that of Mr. Kelly’s Clementina) 3001. the trade had fo fre- 
quently burnt the'r fingers, that they became panic-ftruck, and would 
fearcely treat at all for a dramatic copy-right, when the Chapter of 
Accidents came to market. The price offered by a reputable bookfel- 
ler to a friend of the author, was fo contemptibly below the value, 
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that he advifed her to print it on her own account; the advice was 
taken, and feveral large impreflions have been fold off, much to her 
advantage, and in proof that the trade might have ventured to have 
bid for the copy handfomely with fafety. To the firft edition, Mifs 
Lee prefixed “a preface explaining its treatment from the different 
managers.” But fhe has withdrawn that preface from the later edi- 
tious of a play which ftill holds its place in the theatre, and is repre- 
fented every winter and fummer in town and country, with great 
popularity and fuccefs, although, by death, and other accidents in 
life’s varying chapter, the caftof it on the London ftage has been 
weakened. 

In «782, Mifs Lee publifhed the firft volume of Tue Recess ; or, 
a Tale of other Times : which no fooner faw the light than it was read 
with avidity ; and the irrefiftible command over the tender paffions 
which the work poffefled, acknowledged, bowed to, and admired. 
A fecond and third volume of the Recess were publifhed (with a 
new edition of the firft) in 1785, and other editions of the firft volume 
in the next year. 

The Hermit’s Tale was publifhed by our author in the year 178%, 
which was a beautiful and affecting poetical morceau. 

The tragedy of Almeyda, which had been written fome few years, 
was not prefented to the theatre tillthe feafon 1795-6. It was pro- 
duced in the fpring of 1796, and the heroine of the play was fupport- 
ed by the aid of the diftinguifhed talents of Mrs. Siddons. The pub- 
lic received the tragedy with the loudeft applaufe, and it produced 
very crouded audiences for four nights reprefentation, when it was 
unaccountably {topped inits career. So unufual and injurious a cir- 
cumf{tance to the author, both in point of profit and reputation, nat- 
urally alarmed her and her friends; the latter conceiving that it 
could not be intended by the theatre, to depart fo entirely from all 
precedent and practice with refpe&t to any author, whofe play had 
been favourably received, and had not been aé¢ted to an indifferent 
houfe, undertook to wait on the principal proprietor, and enquire 
to what caufe they were to afcribe the fudden ceflation of the repre- 
fentation of Almeyda. ‘They were received by that gentleman with 
great cordiality and friendly attention ; anexplanatory converfation 
took place, and the refult was a declaration, on the part of the proprie- 
tor, that he thought Mifs Lee had been very unhandfomely treated 
by the theatre, and a promife that the tragedy of A/meyda fhould be 
performed on the laft night of the feafon, which was then near its 
clofe, and that it fhould be acted the remainder of its run in the coyrfe 
of the enfuing feafon. ‘The promife, in the firft inftance, was duly 
performed ; the tragedy was acted on the laft night of the Drury 
Lane company’s performing that feafon ; the receipt of the houfe 
was 400], and upwards, and it has never been performed fince. 

It is the province of the writer of the prefent memoir, to ftate the 
fact ; he leaves it to others to account for it; he will only remark, 
that he does not believe a fimilar initance of fuch conduct of a theatre 
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to an author of eftablifhed reputation, is to be found in the hiftory of 
the Englifh ftage. 

Having following our heroine through all her literary produétions, 
and their hiftory, the reader may be affured that no anonymous pub- 
lication is to be confidered as having come from the pen of Sophia 
Lee. The works that are mentioned in this biographical fketch, are 
all that fhe has publifhed. If fhe has written moré, they have not 
yet been in the prefs. 

In private life, Mifs Lee has walked moft evenly ; commencing 
her career, from her infancy, with a dutiful obedience to her parents, 
and an attentive compliance with all their defires, accompanied with 
an affectionate regard for her brothers* and fifters, fhe early endeared 
herfelf to the circle of her acquaintance; as fhe matured in life, fhe 
difplayed that degree of good underftanding and valuable talent, 
which have fo well enabled her, with the joint induftry and exertions 
of her fifters, to eftablifh that reputable and fuccefsful feminary of 
education, over which fhe at prefent prefides at Bath, and the literary 
ufes to which fhe has put her underftanding and talents in the hours 
of leifure and relaxation, from the feverer duties of her fchool, not- 
withftanding they have been attended with fome mortifications, have 
built her a reputation in the world of letters equally enviable and 
honourable. May Mifs Lee’s example and fnecefs, and the circum- 
ftances above ftated, teach all other females, who are left unprovided 
for, how preferable perfonal diligence and profeffional employment 
are to the precarious honour and profit of writmg for a theatre, or 
of any other vifionary {chemre of life. 
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MORALS. 


FALSITY OF THE NEW FANGLED PHILOSOPHY. 


O many moral paradoxes and licentious opinions have been 
publifhed in the world fince Rouffeau fought diftinction by 
inventing and ingenioufly defending abfurd do@trines, that one every 





day meets with new fangled morality recommended by the graces 


of literature, and decorated with the charms of compofition. It 
has been unfortunate for mankind, that fo many men of ingenuity 
have thought that every department of knowledge was filled by 
perfons of fuch genius and abilities, that they fhould not be able to 
acquire a literary reputation by the ufual mode of obtaining literary 
merit, and have therefore endeavoured to found theirgfame upon 
the ability with which they recommend and enforce novel and un- 
tenable opinions, and extravagant and impratticable fyftems. Op- 
pofition to eftablifhed doétrines, however found and excellent they 
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* Mifs Lee has only one brother living at prefent. 
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may be, has been the avowed principle of their conduct. They 
have contradicted and endeavoured to overthrow whatever the wif- 
dom of ages has confirmed ; the beft religion and the moft correé& 
morality have been frequently and fewesaly: attacked. Pretending 
to be the friends of the people, thefe ambitious declaimers have 
made the necks of the people the ftepping ftones by which they 
have advanced to lucre and licentioufnefs ; and in order to effect 
their felfith purpofes, they have difleminated the moft abfurd politi- 
cal principles, and have ridiculed the moft important maxims of 
morality and the fineft fentiments of the heart as foolifh prejudices, 
or defcribed them as the vicious effeds of a diflempered civilization.* 
The abfurdity of this philofophy, as it has been improperly called, 
of this non/fen/e, as it fhould be called, has lately been ably pointed 
out by Dr. Huntingford, frem whofe publication we have extracted 
the following paflage, as it affords an appropriate Introduction to 
this department of our Volume. 

* This philofophy is falfe, in aflerting that man in fociety retains 
all his natural rights; becaufe, in exchange for the principal blefl= 
ings of fociety, which confift in more certain fubfiftence, in protect. 
ion and afliftance in neceffity, man relinquifhes his favage liberty of 
roaming at large for his prey, his private vengeance, and the fol- 
lowing without controul his brutal and ferocious paffions. 

It is falfe in maintaining that all men are equal; becaufe in- 
equality is evident from the difparity of bodily and mental faculties, 


. both in the favage and civilized {tate ; if in the civilized ftate there 


were no /uperior minds to direét, no poflible government could exift. 

Tt is falfe in its arrogant opinion that man is perfect; becaufe 
the hiftory of man in every ftate plainly demonftrates that man is 
imperfect, and all laws again{t crimes are in confequence of the 
crimes and imperfections of man. 

It is falfe in expecting that any human inftitution can be perfect ; 
becaufe every work of man muft more or lefs bear the figns of that 
imperfection which is infeparable from the nature of its author. 

It is falfe in propofing to endanger the whole for the fake of at- 
tempting to improve a part; for it would be ignorance or madnefs 
to endanger the vital parts of the body natural, in order to make 
an experiment in healing the extremities. 

It is falfe in conceiving that, fince the ufe of any ae is good, 
therefore the abufe mutt alfo be good ; becaufe liberty of action is 
zood, but, if carried to the excefs of anarchy, it is a dreadful evil ; 
liberty of fpeech alfo is good, but, if ufed in flander and blafphemy, 
it Is impious and injurious. 

It is falf€ in fuppofing that the operation of the fame principle 
fhould always proceed in the fame direction; becaufe liberty, civil 
and religious, is a virtuous principle ; but if one proceeds to defpot- 
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* Sze Godwin’s Works pafim. 
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ifm and the other to perfecution and atheifm, the proper direction 
of the principle is altered. 

It is falfe in denying the difference of things; becaufe, by nature 
as well as by his improved faculties, man diltinguifhes right from 
wrong. We naturally admire the humanity of Titus, and abhor 
the cruelty of Domitian ;—the innocent naturally feels indignation 
at being charged with crimes which he abhors. This is an involun- 
tary impullfe of the mind, which is exafperated at the idea of having 
been thought guilty of a bafe att, and refents the injuftice of a ful- 
picion not merited: this is a double proof of the power of difcern- 
ing right from wrong. | 

It is falfe in teaching to do evil that good may come of it; be- 
caufe, on this principle, there would be no fecurity of rights, which 
is one of the effential bleffings of fociety ; nor could there be any 
confidence in man; and without confidence, fociety muft be diffol- 
ved. It is faid, do evil to individuals, which is partial evil, if you 
can do good to the public: but how can the public good be pro- 
moted, if you defeat the caufe and ends for which fociety is inftt- 
tuted, namely, to fecure the rights of every individual, and eftablith 
mutual confidence ?—but it is faid, you will benefit pofterity ; 
whofe pofterity ? if you murder parents, you do your utmoft to de- 
ftroy their pofterity ; you alfo teach your polterity by this example 
to rob and deftroy each other ; for, if it be right in you to commit 
crimes, it is equally right in your children to do the fame. This 
principle, therefore, is of all others the moft mifchievous and dan- 
gerous, for it tends to the utter extinction of fociety, the ends of 
which are founded on thefe principles :—1ft, that no man is allowed 
wilfully to do wrong to another—2d, that every thing wrong is un- 
joft—3d, every thing is unjuft that produces more harm than good. 
On thefe principles, fociety may fecurely reft: but, if the other 
principle be admitted, on whom or on what could man depend? In 
fhort, it is an abufe of language, it is a contradiction in terms, to 
fay that any one has a right to do wrong. No one can julftify a 
facrifice of a principle, for a crime was never neceffary in the courfe 
of human affairs. 

It is falfe in afferting that men are not required to be as juft in 
public iife as they are in private ; becaufe fociety cannot exift with- 
out confidence, nor confidence without truth and juftice. The 
fame reafoning applies to fociety with refpect to alliances ; for na- 
tional fafety, duty, and character, depend on a condutt that is con- 
fiftent with equity and good faith. 

It is falfe in conceiving that experiments may be made in morals 


as in phyfics: becaufe, as the particles of matter are infinite, there. 


can be no end of experiments : but moral principles are few, and 
have been accurately afcertained ; therefore no experiment is necef- 
fary :—-to attempt to introduce new principles is not only vain, but 
leads to fatal confequences ; fuch as this principle, that every one 
has a right to all that he can obtain by ftrength, which has beep 
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made a principle of action and carried into effe& ; though, if geri- 
erally admitted, it at once tends to the diffolution of all fociety. 
It is falfe in teaching men to obey the impulfe of paffion rather 


than the dictates of reafon: becaufe, as the two fprings of human 


action are reafon and paflion, if paflion be unreftrained by reafon it 
leads to excefs and injury: but, if directed by reafon, it leads to 
right judgment and jutt aétions. 

It is falfe in afferting that man is merely material; fince man 
thinks, but matter does not think. That thinking part of man is 
not matter, but mind ; if matter fhould be made to think, its effen- 
tial properties would be altered; it would no longer be matter. 

It is falfe in fuppofing that nothing is admitted as true which is 
not capable of demonftration ; becaufe we daily a¢t and believe on 
moral certainty, both with refpeé to the affertions of men living, 
and to hiftori¢al teftimony, which admit not of mathematical de- 
monitration. 

It is falfe in oppofinge fpeculative objections to pofitive facts ; be- 
caufe, in natural religion, it isa fact that God has given us life ; 
the objection that he might have given us more than life, and all 


‘its bleflings, is a prefumption that it would have been a greater 


bleffing ; of this it is not poflible for man to judge: alfo, in reveal- 
ed religion, the refurrection of Chrilt is a fact proved by the ftrong- 
eft hiitorical tetimony ; on this we reft our faith, nor can any obe 
jections againft his doctrines diiprove this fact. 

It is falfe in diflembling the difficulties which attend infidelity ; 
becaufe, in natural religion, it is more difficult to believe that the 
werld was made and preferved by chance, than that it was made 
by an intelligent Being. In revealed religion it is more difficult to 
believe that Chriftianity arofe from no certain ground, than to be- 
lieve that Chriftianity really exilted; which is proved by the evi- 
dence of every moral certainty. 

It is falfe in confounding remote confequences with primary 
qualities ; becaufe, to charge on Chriftianity, which in itfelf is good, 
either the errors or the vices of thofe who indeed profefs it, but who 
alio pervert it, is fuch a palpable inftance of arguing form abufe, 
as no jult reafoning can poflibly admit. The clearnefs of a foun- 
taitl is not affected becaufe its ftream, at remote diftances, is dif 
coloured by the foil over which it ows. Farther, it muft not be 
fuppreffed that, for the thou/ands who may have fuffered in wars 
termed holy, millions have lived in tranqnillity, in fecurity, in more 
uniform practice of all focial and public duties, under the inflyence 
of Chriftianity, than under any other fyftem of religion that was 
ever known. ‘The good impreffions of religion, in Chriftian coun- 
tries, operate dire@ly and indirectly on our laws, our fentiments, 
our manners, and our habits. Will you then reliquith this religion 
for {cepticifm, deifm, Mohammedifim, or the idolatries of Brahma? 
or will you rufh into atheifm, which at once throws off all reftraint 
on the brutal paffions, difregards all equity, diffolves all ties of focial 
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connexion, fteels the heart againit the fine feelings of humanity, 
fheds human blood without a pang of remorfe, and makes man to 
man a creature more favage than the beaft of the foreft ? 

It is falfe in excluding Divine Providence from the government 
of the world; becaufe there muft be a power independent of the 
planets, which communicated to them their primary motion ; there 
muft be a power independent of the earth, that produces the fruits 
of the earth for the benefit of every living thing; there muft be a 
power independent of man, which daily fupports and preferves 
him ; and what is this power, but Divine Providence ?-The wifdom 
of man if often baffled, though his defigns were calculated for in- 
{uring his fuccefs: but there is a power that overrules all human 
endeavours, and often produces good out of feeming evil. This 
demonftrates that Providence is far above all that man can behold 
or comprehend. ‘Thefe are evidences of faéts ; and though inftances 
may appear to contradict, yet they cannot invalidate facts; and can 
man prefume to cenfure part, when he cannot comprehend the qwhole 
fyftem of Divine Adminutiration ? 

It is falfe in conceiving it not to be a part of man’s duty to make 
open profeffion that he believes in the exiftence of a God; becaufe, 
not to profefs is in effe& to deny or diflemble that God is our Crea- 
tor and Preferver; and he who doth not profefs his belief in God 
is inftrumental towards the exclufion of God and his Providence: 
which is contrary to right reafon. © 

It is falfe in dicouraging religious worfhip ; becaufe it is in op- 
pofition to the nature of man, who is made capable of religious 
fentiments for religious purpofes; and it is in oppofition to the 
general confent of mankind, who have all agreed in fome form of 
worthip. ‘The neglect of religious duties alfo tends to impair the 
beft motives to private virtue,—by weakening which, it leads to the 
corruption of public morals; from which corruption proceeds the 
decay of public good, of induftry honour, and of liberty. 

It is falfe in denying the foul’s immortality ; which contradiés 
the general expectation of mankind that has prevailed univerfally, 
and through all ages. Even by the doétrine of chances, as we. do 
exift in this ftate, it is an even chance that we may exift in another. 
{t is alfo prejudicial to man, as it exterminates the important doétrinz 
of future retribution. ‘Fhis doétrine of retribution takes away all 
objections to the wifdom of God, on the fuppofed exiftence of par- 
tial evil: fo much even natural religion could anfwer: but revela- 
tion {peaks plainer, and fays affuredly there fhall be a refurrection 
of the juft and the unjuft ; and revelation refts all its do&rines on 
facts and truth: but fpecious philofophy proceeds only on conjeéte. 
ure: fo much more credit, then, is due to experiment than theory. 

It is falfe in difclaiming Divine affiftance to the human mind ; be- 
caufe, as all the faculties of the body and mind are derived from 
God, he can when the pleafes give his afliftance in improving any 
faculty ; and when a man, who is defirous of being improved and 
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100 Fabjity of the new fangled Philofophy. ; 
affifted, maintains that God does afifit him, who can difprove it 
If, then, we difclaim Divine afliftance, we proceed on an affumption 
without argument or faét: which is not confonant to found philofo- 
hy. 

. tt is falfe in teaching men to think it a matter of indifference 
whether they hold right or wrong opinions, becaufe wrong opin- 
ions, wilfully maintained, are intellectual vices, and are chargeable 
as crimes; fince they proceed from an abufe of thofe powers which 
were intended to help us in framing a right judgment, and which 
would have led us to juft conclufions, unlefs through our own fault : 
it cannot, therefore, be indifferent whether a man’s opinions be right 
or wrong, becaufe as he thinks {0 will he a& ; and whether the aét- 
ions of men be right or wrong cannot be matter of indifference. 

Having thus confidered many of the leading arguments of falfe 
philofophy, a concife f{ummary of right opinions is next fated by 
Dr. Huntingford ; from which the following paragraphs are ex- 
tracted : 

Man living in fociety muft be fubject to reftraints: but, im,re- 
turn, he is entitled to prote¢tion ; and all have an equal claim to 
this protection who have not forfeited it by tranfgrefling the laws: 
but equality of condition cannot in any {late poflibly exift. Laws 
are neceflary to reftrain the malignant poflions of that imperfect 
Being Man: but even to laws Imperfection mult be attached, be- 
caufe they are made by man. All lawful privileges fhould be pre- 
ferved, and not perverted. ‘The governing power fhould not ex- 
ceed the due meafure of authority, nor liberty degenerate into li- 
centioufnefs and anarchy. ‘The end of law is juftice, and the idea 
of juftice arifes from a prefumption that fomething im itfelf 1s right 
and fomething wrong. No circumftances can warrant the inéention 
to commit wrong, becaufe to do right is always our duty. Man is 
not allowed to facrifice thefe fentiments to any fpeculations, nor to 
facrifice reafon to paflion. ‘The a¢tive principle in man is called 
mind; by this we conclude, from the works of the creation, that 
there muft be a God; and, from the hiftorical evidence of faéts, 
that Chriftianity muft be true. Though the underftandmg may 
not be competent to refolve fome queftions, yet the certainty of the 
faéts of Chriftianity cannot be weakened ; and on thefe we reft our 
faith, in the Chriftian religion. Our reafon difcerns the Providence 
of God, whom openly to adore is a duty of moral obligation, and 
confonant to the nature of man and the univerfal practice of man- 
kind. “ That man is deftined for immortality, both natural and 
moral arguments tend ftrongly to demonftrate, and revelation ex- 
prefsly declares. It is the duty and bufinefs of a man’s life to pre- 
pare himfelf for this ftate, in which his fincere endeavours will be 
forwarded by Divine affiftance. 

This fummary of right opinions refults from the view of falfe 
philofophy, which renders.:men unfit for fociety, difaflected to their 
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On Virtue. tor 


eountry, regardlefs of virtue, and carelefs about all religion: fo 
great is the influence which falfe philofophy has had on the igno- 
rant, the vicious, and the inexperienced part of mankind! One 
principal caufe of its fuccefs is, that it indulges the paffions of men 
without any reftraint ; whereas true philofophy and religion put the 
affections under the controul of reafon: falfe philofophy, by indul- 
ging the lower faculties of human nature, betrays a conicioufnefs of 
its inferiority to that wifdom which claims the attention of intelle@ 
and thought. Leet, then, this groveling philofophy be difdained by 
every mind that feels confcious of powers not merely brutal, but 
ratioual; and let the inexperienced be affured that all the para- 
doxes of this falfe philofophy are but fhares of fophiftry, calculated 
to feduce them from maxims of approved excellence, and from 
principles which have been known and feen to be moft falutary in 
their tendency to mfure the fafety, to advance the dignity, and to 
promote the rational happinefs of man.” 








ON VIRTUE. 
From a late Englife Pamphlet. 


- oppofition to the incorre&@ and, we may fay, dangerous defin- 

itions of virtue by Godwin and others of the modern fehool, we 
have extracted from an excellent publication the followmg para- 
graphs: 

“Virtue, then, we will fay, confifts in utility ; and afpiring to be 
virtuous, to my means, I am bound tobe as ufeful as I can,—I am 
bound to produce ail the good in my power. This injunction hasa 
very impofing air undoubtedly, but where does it leave us? As 
hufband, father of a family, friend, member of fociety, in thefe, or in 
any {tation or condition of life, what fort of direction does it afford 
me? ‘othe perfpicacious and prefcient eye which could furvey at 
a glance all the modes of beneficence in which it is poflible to aét, 
and purfue the refult of {nch actions to the remoteft ramifications of 
their confequences, the path of duty under fuch a precept might be 
vifible, l admit; but what track could be difcovered in this bound- 
lefs expanfe by the confined views and dim forefight of man? I muft 
{pend all my life, according to this fcheme, in ipeculation, before I 
could fafely take the firit ftep. I muft confume years in determin- 
ing, according to the multiplicity and complication of exilting cir- 
cumftances, that to be right, which a change in thofe circumftances, 
the moment after, might render totally wrong. The rule is a moft 
imcomparable rule, but it is impoffible to put it into practice. This 
“palpable obfcure” this “reign of chaos and old night” thus {pread 
over the whole plan and conduct of life, is however not without its 
ufe. Itleaves us entirely open to the direction of any projector. 
All is darknefs ; and he is at liberty to guide us by any lights he 
can furnifh. 
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“Tam bound to produce all the good in my power—but by what 
incitements is it propofed to ftimulate me in this arduous duty ? The 
eneral good, I will allow, is an object highly defirable ; and though 
firipped of all,that can impart a lively intereft to it, of time and 
place, and perfon and circumftance, there is no man, I wifh to be- 
lieve, fo ftrangely malevolent, who would not give it, when fairly 
brought before him in a moment of eafe and refleétion, his heartieft 
ood wifhes, or even concur in any reafonable plan to promote tt. 
All this I readily admit : but to convert this remote regard into the 
primary principle of all action, is quite a different affair. Such 2 


icheme mutt neceflarily be delufive, becaufe it controverts, at its. 


outiet, the ftrongeft inftinés of our nature ; becaufe it is at war with 
what neither mortal ftrength nor fubtlety can abolifh or fupplant ; 
and grounds its fuccefs on the extinction of powers which fanaticifm 
may counteradt, indeed, but never can extirpate. We cannot change 
our nature. By a law ofthat nature we proceed from perfonal af- 
fection to general regard: from the love of offspring, of kindred, of 
neighbours, and acquaintance, to that of our diftri@, our community, 
our country, and our kind. In this order our affections are diffuf- 
ed; and in this order, by the conititution of our being, they weaken 
as they {pread. 


“God loves from whole to parts: but human foul . 
Mutt rife from individual to the whole. 

Self love but ferves the virtuous mind to wake, 

As the fmall pebble ftirs the peaceful lake ; 

The centre moved, a circle {trait fucceeds, 

Another ftill, and ftill another {preads ; 

Friend, parent, neighbour, firft it will embrace ; 

His country next ; and next all human race.” 








ON PLEASURE. 


A pallid youth, beneath a fhade, ; 
A. melancholy fcene difplay’d: 

His mangled face, and loathfome ftains, 
Proclaim’d the poifon in his veins ; 

He rais’d his eyes, he {mote his breaft, 
He wept aloud and thus addrefs’d: 


“ Forbear the Harlot’s falfe embrace, 
Though lequdnefs wear an angel’s face ¢ ’ 
Be wife, by my experience taught ; 
I die alas! for want of thought.” COTTON. 
ELIGION is accufed of infufferabie feverity, in prohibiting 
enjoyment ; and the old, when they offer their admonitions, 
are upbraided with having forgot that they once ‘were young. 
And yet, my friends, to what do the reftraints of religion, and the 
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counfels of age, with refpec& to pleafure amount? They may be all 
comprifed in a few words, “ not hurt yourfelves and not to hurt others’* 
by your purfuit of pleafure. Within thefe bounds pleafure is law- 
ful ; beyond them, it becomes criminal, becaufe it is ruinous. Are 
thefe reftraints any other, than thofe a wife man would choofe to 
impofe on himfelf; religion or philofophy, calls you not to renounce 
pleafure, but teaches you how to enjoy it. Inftead of abridging it 
we exhort you to purfue it with fafety. We propofe meafures for 
fecuring its poffeffion, and for prolonging its duration. Though 
fhe may appear to contraét the bounds of enjoyment, you will upon 
reflection find, that in truth fhe enlarges them: what is delightful 
in human enjoyment fhe readily allows, and not only allows, but 
heightens by that grateful relifh which a good confcience gives to 
every pleafure, and not only heightens, but adds, when corre¢tin 

the excefs of fome patfions, fhe gives room for the growth of others. 
Amid the turbulence of riot and the fumes of intoxication, unknown 
are the pleafures of generous friendfhip, heart-felt love, and domettic 
fociety ; unknown the con/cious fatisfadion which accompany honour- 
able purfuits, and the juftly acquired efteem of thofe who furround us. 

To aim at a conftant fucceflion of high and vivid fenfations of 
pleafure, is an idea of happinefs altogether chimerical. Calm and 
temperate enjoyment is the utmoft that is allottedto man. Beyond 
this, we ftruggle in vain to raife our ftate; and, in fact, deprefs our 
joys, by peewee to heighten them. 

Inftead of thofe fallacious hopes of perpetual feftivity, with which 
the world would allure us, reticion confers upon us a cheerful tran- 
guillity. Inftead of dazzling us with meteors of joy, which fparkle 
and expire, it fheds around us a cal and fleady light. 

Recollect your own feelings. Inquire on what occafions you have 
felt the trucft fatisfaction ; whether days intermixed with plea/ure and 
bufine/s have not left behind them a more agreeable remembrance, 
than whole nights of licentioufnefs and riot. 

Look round you on the world; refle&t on the different focieties 
which have fallen under your obfervation ; and think who among 
them enjoy life to moft advantage; whether they who, encircled 
by gay companions, are conttantly fatiguing themfelves in queft of 
pleafure ; or they to whom pleafure comes unfought, in the courfe of 
active, virtuous, and manly life. 

It is an invariable law of our prefent condition, that every plea/ure 
which is purfued to exce/s, converts itfelf toa poifon. In all the plea- 
fures of fenfe, it is apparent, that only when indulged within certain 
limits, they confer fatisfadion. No fooner do we pafs the line which 
temperance has drawn, than pernicious effects come forward and 
fhew themfelves. Could I lay open to your view the monuments of 
death, they would read a lecture on moderation, much more power- 
ful than any that the moft eloquent writers can give. You would 


behold the graves peopled with the victims of intemperance. You | 


would behold thofe chamber’ of darkaefs hung round, on every fide, 
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with the trophies of luxury, drnkennefs, and fenfuality. So numer. 
ous would you find thofe victims to iniquity, that it may be fafely af- 
ferted, where war or peftilence have flain their thoufands, intemperate 
pleafure has {lain its ten thoufands.—How long fhall it be, ere the 
fate of your predeceflors in the fame courfe teach you wifdom ? 
How long fhall the experience of all ages continue to lift its voice to 
you in vain? Beholding the ocean on which you are embarked cov- 
ered with wrecks, are not thofe fatal fignals fufficient to admonifh 
you of the hidden rock ? 

We all of us have experienced the effe&ts which any indifpofition 
of the body, even though flight, produces on external profperity. 
Vifit the gayeft and moft fortunate man on earth, only with fleeplefs 
nights; diforder any fingle organ of the fenfes ; corrode but one of 
his fmalleft nerves ; and you fhall prefently fee all his gatety vanith ; 
and you fhall hear him complain that he is a miferable creature, and 
exprefs his envy of the peafant and the cottager. And can you be- 
lieve, that a difeafe in the foul is lefs fatal to enjoyment than a difeafe 
in the animal frame ; or that a found mind is not as eflential as a 
found body to the happinefs of man? Let us rate fenfual gratifica- 
tions as high as we pleafe, we fhall be made to feel that the feat of 
enjoyment isin thefoul. The man of moderation alone brings to 
all the natural and innocent pleafures, that found uncorrupted re- 
lith, which gives him a much fuller enjoyment of them than the pal. 
lid and vitiated appetite of the voluptuary can allow him to know. 
He culls the flower of every allowable gratification, without dwelling 
upon it, until its fweetnefs be loft. He ftops at the point before en- 
joyment degenerates into difguft, and pleafure is converted into pain. 
Moderate and fimple pleafure relifh high with the temperate ; whereas 
it isa great luck, if the voluptuary does not return difgufted even from 
afeaft. Inthe pleafures which are regulated by moderation, befides, 
there is always that dignity which goes along with innocence. No 
man needs to be afhamed of them. ‘They are confiftent with honour; 
with the favour of Gop, andofman. But the fenfualift, who dif- 
dains al! reftraint in his pleafures, is odious in the public eye. His 
vices become grofs ; his character contemptible ; and he ends in being 
a burden both to himfelf and to fociety. : 

By unhappy excefles, how many amiable difpofitions have been 
corrupted or deftroyed! How many rifing capacities and powers 
have been fupprefled! How many flattering hopes of parents and 
friends have been totally extinguifhed! who but muft drop a tear 
over human nature, when he beholdsthat morning which arofe, fo 
bright, overcaft with fuch untimely darknefs ; that good humour 
which once captivated all hearts, that vivacity which fparkled in eve- 
ry company, thofe abilities which were fitted for adorning the higheft 
ftation, all facrificed at the fhrine of low fenfuality ; and one who was 
formed for running the fair career of life in the midft of public efteem, 
cut off by his vices at the beginning of his courfe, or funk, for the 
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whole of it, into infignificancy and contempt !—Thefe, O finful Plea. 
{ure ! are thy trophies. 

Retreat, then, from your difhonourable courfes, ye who by licen- 
tioufnefs, extravagance, and vice, are abufers of the world! Youare 
degrading, you are ruining yourfelves. You are grofsly mifemploy- 
ing the gifts of Gop; and miftake your true intereit. Awake then 
to the purfuit of men of virtue and honour. Break loofe from the 
magic circle, within which you are at prefent held. Reje&t the poi- 
foned cup which the enchantrefs Pleafure holds up to your lips. 
Draw afide the veil which fhe throwsover your eyes. You will then 
fee other objects than you now behold. You will fee an aby{fs open- 
ing below your feet. You will fee viarue and TEMPERANCE mark~- 


‘ing out the road, which conduéts to true felicity. You will be enabled 


to difcern, that the world is enjoyed to advantage, by none but fuch 
as follow thofe divine guides; and who confider “PpLeasuRe As THE 
SEASONING, BUT NOT AS THE BUSINESS OF LIFE.” 








———— 


OF POLITENESS. 
From a popular Englifh publication. 
T has been no unfrequent profeffion among men of a bold tem- 
per, and who are {mitten with a love for the fublimer virtues, 
that they are enemies to politenefs. 

One of the greateft misfortunes incident to morality, as well as 
te a majority of {ciences, flows from the ambiguity of words. 

By politenefs many perfons underftand artificial manners, the 
very purpofe of which is to ftand between the feelings of the heart 
and the external behaviour. The word beenp died conjures up 
to their mind a corrupt and vicious mode of fociety, and they con- 
ceive it to mean a fet of rules, founded in no juft reafon, and often- 
tatioufly practifed by thofe who, are familiar with them, for no pur- 
pofe more exprefsly, than to confound and keep at a diftance thofe 
who, by the accident of their birth or fortune, are ignorant of them. 

In this fenfe no doubt politenefs is worthy of our decifive difap- 
probation, and in this fenfe it is to be regretted that there is vaftly 
too much politenefs in the world. 

Urbanity is a term that has met with a better fortune among our 
contemporaries, than politenefs. Yet, if we have recourfe to their 
etymology, politenefs is certainly not lefs appropriate and laudable. 
As it defcends to us from the Greck, its nature is precifely coinci- 
dent ; as it comes to us through the medium of the Latin word, 
which fignifies to polifh, to make fmooth, agreeable to the eye, and 
pleafant to the touch, it is fufficiently adapted to that circumftance 
in morals which may admit of a fubftantial vindication. 

Morality, or the exercife of beneficence, confifts of two principal 
parts, which may be denominated the greater morality, and the lefs, 
Thefe actions of a man’s life, adapted to purpofes of beneficence, 
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which are fraught with energy, and cannot be prettifed but in an 
exalted temper of mind, belong to the greater morality ; fuch as 
faving a fellow being from death, raifing him from deep diftrefs, 
conferring on him a memorable advantage, or exerting one’s felf 


for the fervice of multitudes. ‘There are other actions, in which 2 


man may confult the tranfitory feelings of his neighbours, and to 
which we can feldom be prompted by a lofty fpirit of ambition ; 
actions which the heart can record, but which the tongue is rarely 
competent to relate. Thefe belong to the leffer morality. 

It fhould feem as if our temper ‘and the permanent charaéter of 
our minds, fhould be derived from the greater morality ; but that 
the ordimary and eftablifhed career of our conduét, fhould have re- 
ference to the lefs. 

No doubt a man of eminent endowments and fortunate fituation 
may do no more geod by the practice of the greater morality, than 
he can do mifchief by bd neglect of the lefs. But, even in him, the 
leffer moralities, as they are practifed or neglected, wiil produce iim- 
portant effets. The neglect of them, however illuftrious may be 
the tenour of his life, and however eminent his public fervices, will 
refle& a fhade of ambiguity upon his charaé¢ter. Thus authors, 
whofe writings have been fraught with the feeds of general happi- 
nefs, but whofe condué towards their relatives or acquaintance has 
been attended with any glaring defect, have feldem obtained much 
eredit for purity of principle. With the ordinary rate of mankind it 
is worfe,; when they have parted with the leiler moralities, they 
have nearly parted with every thing. 

The great line of diftinétion between thefe two branches of mo- 
rality, is that the lefs is of incomparably more frequent demand. 
We may rife up and lie down for weeks and months together, with- 
out being once called upon for the practice of any grand and em- 
phatical duty. But it will be ftrange if a day pafles over our 
heads, without affording fcope for the leffer moralities. They fur- 
nifh therefore the moft obvious teft as.to the habitual temper of our 

lives. 

Another important remark which flows from this confideration, 
is that the leffer moralities, however minute in their conftituent par- 
ticles, and however they may be paffed over by the fupercilious as 
unworthy regard, are of great importance in the eftimate of human 
happinedfs. It is rarely that the opportunity occurs for a man to 
confer.on me a ftriking benefit. But, every time that I meet him, 
he may demonftrate his kindnefs, his fympathy, and, by attentions 
almoft too minute for calculation, add new vigour to the fiream of 
complacence and philanthropy that circulates in my verns. 

Hence it appears that the leffer moralities are of moft importance, 
where politenefs is commonly leaft thought of, in the bofom of fam- 
ily intercourfe, and where people have occafion moft conftantly to 
allociate together. IfI fee the father of a family perpetually ex- 
erting himielf for what he deems to be their welfare, if he give the 
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moft unequivocal proofs of his attachment, if he cannot hear of any 
mifchance happening to them without agony, at the fame time that 
he is their defpot and their terror, burfting out into all the fury of 
paflion, or preferving a four and painful morofenefs that checks all 
the kindly effufions of their foul, I fhall regard this man as an abor- 
tion, and [ may reafonably doubt whether, by his mode of proceed- 
ing, he does not traverfe their welfare in more refpects than he pro- 
motes it. 

Rouffeau has obferved that man is by nature unamiable. There 
is ufually fomething ambiguous in the ule of this term, nature. If 
he means that man, in the folitary ftate of exiftence in which he de- 
lights to defcribe him, and which he reprefents as the perfection of a 
human being, has few of the focial affections, this cannot be difput- 
ed. The favage ftate, as it exifts in fome parts of Africa and Amer- 
ica, is by no means deftitute of affetions. ‘There are no where per- 
haps more affectionate fathers and hufbands. They love, as they 
hate, with uncommon -energy and’ fervour. Their attachment to 
their guelts, their benefactors, and their friends, is ardent and unal- 
terable. 3 

If therefore they appear in any tefpet.unamiable, it is not be- 
caufe they are more felfifh, or have fewer affections, than the civil- 
ifed nations of the world. It is fimply becaufe their minds are not 
fubtilifed. It is becaufe their intellectual obfervation has not grown 
curious and microfcopical, and they fee things only in be and 
in the grofs. None more ready than they to perform trying iervi- 
ces, to expofe themfelves to the fury of every element, to fuffer all 
the privations and all the tortures of which our nature is fufcepti- 
ble, for the advantage of thofe they love. In thefe cafes they can 
indentify themfelves with the object of their attachment. But they 
cannot do fo in minute and more ordinary matters. They have 
not analyfed the elements of the human mind, and {fcrutinifed its 
hiftory. Gulliver’s Houyhumn isa favage, who cries repeatedly 
to the unfortunate wanderer to go fafter, and never difcovers his 
incapacity or his pain, till it is in the moft exprefs manner repre- 
fented to him. Certain perfons calling themfelves pilanthropifts 
and patriots, are like the favages of which we treat, when they in- 
filt almoft exclufively upon the greater duties, and reprefent the 
petty kindneffes of human life as icarcely worthy the regard of a 
citizen and a man. 

Goldfmith has introduced his Vicar of Wakefield as remarking, 
that he had ever been a great lover of happy human faces. Such 
will always be the feeling of him, whofe heart is ftored with the 
genuine affections of a man, and in whom cultivation has given in- 
ceflant activity to philanthropy. How enviable is his ftate to whom 
every door that he frequents, 


Flies wide, and almoft leaps from off its hinges, 
To give him entrance ;— 
While his approaches make a little holiday, 


And every face is drefs’d is fmilesto meet him! — rows. 
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This is one of the great circumftances diftinguifhing between the 
civilized and the favage ftate ; the filent communication of the eye, 
the lively attention that marks every fhade of gradation in another’s 
pleafure or pain, the namelefs kindneffles that perfuade the receiver 
more forcibly, or, at leaft, more cordially, of the attachment of the 
performer, than great fervices are ever enable to do. 

Again; in civilifed fociety there is a mutual harmony and corref- 


" pondence between the politenefs of the active party, and the fate of 


fenfation in the paffive. In fuch perfons particularly as have their 
minds early roufed, whether accidentally, or by the judicious pro- 
ceeding of their inftitutor, and promife to be, in more than an or- 
dinary degree, ufeful members of the commonwealth, it is inconceiv- 
able how numerous and delicate are their fenfations, and how exqui- 
fite is their feeling of pleafure or pain. The flighteft circumftances, 
imperceptible toa common eye, and fcarcely adverted to by the 
agent, often produce an indelible impreflion. There is fomething 
exceedingly deceitful in human nature in this refpe@. A fhrinking 
fenfibility will not feldom hide itfelf under an unaltered exterior. 
This is frequently illuftrated in the education of children. If they 
are harfhly reproved, they difdain perhaps to lament, they are too 
proud to change a mufcle, and we inwardly grieve for their impen- 
etrable hardnefs, while their foul is fecretly torn with confliéting, not 
feldom with dignified, emotions. 

Nor is this fenfibility by any means confined‘to perfons of extra- 
ordinary talents. ‘The worm that we trample upon, writhes beneath 
our foot, and is agonifed, though in filence. It is a trite obfervation 
that one perfon fhall lefs humble his fuitor by a refufal, than ano- 
ther by compliance ; fo great is the importance that attaches itfelf 
tqthings apparently trivial. ‘That man knows little of human na- 
ture, and is either endued with a very {mall portion of fenfibility, or 
is feldom in the habit of putting himfelf in the place of another ; 
who ts not forward in the prattice of minute attentions. When a 
modeft and unaflured perfon enters a room, he is anxious about his 
geftures, and feels the difpofition of every limb and feature as a fort 
of weight upon his mind. A fupercilious look, a dubious fmile, an 
unceremonious accoft, from one of the company pierces him to the 
foul. On the contrary, at how cheap a rate may he be encouraged 
and made happy! What kind-hearted man would refufe to pro- 
cure eafe for him at fo {mall an expence ? 

Perhaps the fort of fenfibility here defcribed is to be regarded as 
a defect. Perhaps, upon a nice adjuftment of the value of other 
men’s good opinion on the one hand, and of independence on the 
other, we fhall find that he ought to have been more firm and in- 
trepid. But a judicious moralift will not be abrupt in the fuppref- 
fion of fenfibility. The form may be wrong, but the fubitance 
ought to remain. In a word, wherever civilifation exifts fenfibility 
will be its attendant; a fenfibilitvy, which cannot be fatisfied with- 
out much kindnefs, nor without a kindnefs of that condefcending 
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nature, that confiders the whole chain of our feelings, and is defir. 
ous, out of petty materials, to compofe the fum of our happinefs. 

Politenefs is not precifely that {cheme and fyttem of behaviour, 
which can only be learned in the -fafhionable world. There are 
many things in the fyftem of the fafhionable world, that are prac- 
tifed, not to encourage but deprefs, not to produce happinefs but 
mortification. Thefe, by whatever.name they are called, are the 
reverfe of genuine politenefs; and are accordingly commonly 
known by the denomination of rudenefs, a word of exactly oppofite 
application. Much true politenefs may often be found in a cot- 
tage. It cannot however confpicuoufly exift, but ina mind, itlelf 
unembarraffed, and at liberty to attend to the feelings of others; 
and it is diftinguifhed by an open ingenuoufnefs of countenance, 
and an eafy and flowing manner. It is therefore neceflarily grace- 
ful. It may undoubtedly beft be learned in the fociety of the un- 
embarraffed, the eafy and the graceful. It is moft likely to exif 
among thofe perfons who, delivered from the importunate preffure 
of the firft wants of our nature, have leifrre to attend to the delicate 
and evanefcent touches of the foul. | 

Politenefs has been faid to be the growth of courts, and a manner 
frank, abrupt and auftere, to be\congenial to a republic. If this 
affertion be true, it is a matter worthy of regret, and it will behove 
us to put it in the fcale as a defect, to be weighed againft the advan- 
tages that will refult from a more equal and independent condition 
of mankind. It is however probably founded in miftake. It does 
not feemreafonable to fuppote that the abolition of fervility fhould 
be the diminution of kindnefs; and it has already been obferved 
that, where the powers of intellect are hrenuoufly cultivated, fenfi- 
bility will be their attendant. But, in proportion to the acutenefs 
of any man’s feelings, will be, in a majority of cafes, his attention 
and deference to the feelings of others. 








LETTER rrom a FATHER ro nis SON, ON STRENGTH 
OF CHARACTER. Written by Dr. Aixin. 


DEAR SON, 


F I can {peak experimentally to any moral benefit in prowing 
older, it 1s, that increafing years augment the ftrength and firm- 
neis of the character. ‘This.a part of the natural progrefs of the 
human fyftem, and is probably as much owing to phyfical as to 
moral caufes. ‘The diminution of mobility and irritability in the 
animal frame, mutt fortify it againft external impreffions, and give 
it a greater ftability in its action and re-aétion. So far, hewever, 
as this is a corporeal procefs, it cannot be anticipated; and the 
young mutt be exhorted to wait patiently for this advantage, till it 


comes to them in due courfe of time, to compenfate for the many 


privations they muft undergo. But if an enquiry into the purely 
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moral caufes of the oppofite defects can fuggeft moral means of 
obviating them in fome meafure at any period, it will certainly be 
Worth the pains; for a due degree of firmnefs and confiftency is 
abfolutely effential in forming a refpectable chara@er. Let us, 
then, enter upon fuch an inveitigation. 

On retracing my own feelings, I find that the firft and principal 
caufe of juvenile weaknefs is ful/e Joame. The fhame of being tin- 
gular,—the fhame of lying ander reftraints from which others are 
free,—the fhame of appearing ungentecl,—are all acutely felt by 
young perfons in general, and require {trong principle or much na- 
tive firmnefs of temper to furmount. Moft of the defections from 
parties and feéts in ‘which perfons have been educated, originate 
from this fenfation, which is perhaps more feduétive to the young, 
than even intereft to the old. It firft makes them hefitate to avow 
themfelves, and defirous of pafling undittinguifhed in mixed com- 
panies; it next leads them to petty deceptions and compliances ; 


.and finifhes with making entire converts of them, frequently with 


an affectation of extraordinary contempt of thofe whom they have 
forfaken, in order to prevent all fufpicion of their having been of 
the number. ‘The beft guard againit this conduct is a itrong im- 
preffion of its meannefs. If young men were brought to difcern 
that cowardice and fervility were the chief agents in this progrefs, 
their native generofity of fpirit would powerfully oppofe fuch a de- 
radation of characier. Still more might be gained by accuitom- 
ing them to fet a value upon the cfrcumftance of ftanding apart 
from the mafs of mankind, and to efteem as honourable every dif- 
tinction produced by the exercife of freedom in thinking and aéting. 
i am aware that there is a danger to be avoided on this fide, too, 
— that the pride of fingularity is equally ridiculous and difguftful 
a young man. But this, I believe, is not the leading error of 
ihe times ; which is rather a propenfity to fubmit implicitly to the 
decifions of fafhion, and to value oneielf more upon foliowing, than 
oppofing, the manners and opinions of the majority. 

The fear of offending is another {nare to young minds, which, 
though commonly originating in an amiable delicacy of character, 
mutt in fome degree be overcome before a manly iteadinefs of con- 
duct can be fupported. Many inftances have ]_ known, in which 
the fpecies of adulation called by the Latins afentatio, has been oc- 
cafioned by a mere dread of giving offence by contradiction. But 
fuch a habit of alfenting to every thing that may be advanced is in 
danger of {ubverting all our principles ; and we may come to prac- 
tife from artifice that complaifance which we perceived to be fo a- 

reeable, when only the confequence of modelft deterence. This is 
an evil attending the practise, otherwile fo initructive, of frequent- 
ing the company of {eniors and {uperiors ; and it is only to be coun- 
teracted by a mixture of free fociety with equals. 

Akin to this is the fear of giving pain. It inipires an infuperable 
repugnance to the delivery of difagreeable truths, or the undertak- 
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jng of unpleafant offices ; things which in the commerce of life are 
often neceffary to the difcharge of our duty. In particular, one 
whofe office it is to apply medicine to the mind, mult, as well as the 
phyfician of the body, conquer his reluctance to giving temporary 
pain, for the fake of affording lafting benefit. Excefs of politenefs 
deviates into this weaknefs. It makes no diftinétion between faying 
an unpleafant thing, and faying a rude one. A courfe of fenti- 
mental reading is likewife apt to fofter fuch an extreme delicacy of 
feeling, as makes the painful duties of the heart infupportable. The 
mott eff2ual remedy in this ftate of morbid fenfibility, is an una- 
voidable neceflity of mixing in the bufinefs of the world, and en- 
countering all its roughneifes. To perfons of a retired condition, 
the beft fubfitute is ftrengthening the mind with the dictates of a 
mafculine and high-toned philofophy. 

The defire of pleafing all mankind, which is the counterpart of the 
two former principles, is a fertile fource of weaknefs and mutability 
in fome of the belt difpofitions. It is the quality commonly term- 
ed good-nature, and perhaps is in fome meafure national to Englifh- 
men. Young perfons are not only themfelves prone to fall into ex- 
cefs of eafy good nature, but it is the quality that moft readily cap- 
tivates them in the choice of an early friend. It is impoflible here 
to blame the difpofition, although it be highly important to guard 
again{t the indulgence of it; for it leads to the very fame tmbecility 
of conduét that falfe fhame and cowardice do. In the courfe of 
our duties we are almolt as frequently called upon to undergo the 
cenfure and enmity of mankind, as to cultivate their friendihip and 
good opinion. Cicero, in enumerating the caufes which induce 
men to defert their duty, very properly mentions an unwillingneis 
“ fufcipere inimicitias,’”? to take up enmities. ‘This is, indeed, one of 
the fevereft trials of our attachment to principle; but it is what we 
mutt be ready to fuftain when occafion requires, or renounce every 
claim to a {trong and elevated character. 

When young in life, I derived much fatisfaction from thinking 
that I had not an enemy in the world. A too great facility in giv- 
ing up my own intereit, when it involved a point of contention, and 
a habit of affenting to, or at leaft not oppofing, the various opinions 
I heard, had, in fact, preferved me from direét hoftilities with any 
mortal, and, [ had reafon to believe, had conciliated for me the pa/- 
Jive regard of moft of thofe with whom I was acquainted. But no 
fooner did different views of things, and a greater firmnefs of tem- 
per, incite me to an open declaration refpeéting points which I 
thought highly interefting to mankind, then I was made fenfible, 
that my former fource of fatisfaction muft be exchanged for felf- 
approbation and the efeem of afew. The event gave me at fir 
fome furprife and more concern; for I can truly fay, that in my 
own breaft, I found no obitacle to the point of agreeing to differ. It 


was even fome time before I could conftrue the eftranged looks of - 


thofe, who meant to intimate that they had renounced private friend- 
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fhip with me, upon mere public grounds. But enough! At pre- 
fent, I can fincerely affure you, that I feel more compunétion for 
early compliances, than regret for the confequences of later affertions 
of principle. And it is my decided advice to you, who are beginnin 

the world, not to be intimidated from openly efpoufing the wake 
you think a right one, by the apprehenfion of incurring any man’s 
diipleafure. i fuppofe this to be done within the limits of candour, 
modeity, and real good temper. ‘Theie being obferved, you can 


have no enemies but thofe who are not worthy to be your friends. 
Adieu! 








LETTER FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON, ON CHEAP 
PLEASURE. By the fame Author. 


DEAR SON, 
OU well know how much in vain philofophers of all ages have 
endeavoured to detach man from the love of pleafure, and to 
fix his attention on fomte fole and higheft good, which might render 
all others foreien and fupertluous. The voice of nature within him 
has proved too ftrong to b »¢ filenced by artificial precepts; and man- 
kind have ever made it a great object of their lives to enjoy as much 
and as various pleafure as they have been capable of procuring. 
Taking the word in its large fenfe, and extending the plan of enjoy- 
ment far enough, both as to fpecies and duration, I fee no reafon to 
find fault with the purpofe ; and I expect no benefit to arife from ef- 
tablifhine one ihe of morals for the fchools, and another for real 
life. Suppofing, then, the end of obtaining pleafure to be, within 
certain limits, an allowable one, the means are a fit fubject on which 
thofe who are experienced in the world may communicate their ob- 
fervations to thofe who have its leffons yet to learn. It is an inter- 
eiting topic, and its difcuffion is fairly withm the compafs of human 
reafon and knowledge. 

The advice of contracting our defires, fo much infifted on by all 
the moral preceptors of antiquity, isa very important one towards 
the attainment of true felicity. It would, however, be a miftake to 
fuppofe that the fuppreffion of defire, in itfelf, leads to happinefs. 
There can be no enjoyments without defires; for im their gratifica- 
tion, all enjoyment, as well intellectual as fenfual, confifts. ‘Thofe 
fects, therefore, which infifted on the entire avolition of defire, «as ne- 
ceflary to happinefs, were influenced by an artificial philofophy, 
which fet out with mifunderftanding man’s real nature and deftina- 
tion. But, on the other hand, unfatisfied defires, or rather, fuch as 
we have no reafonable profpect of being able to fatisfy, are the fource 
of the greateft calamities of life. The true art of happinefs, then 
confifts in proportioning defires to means, or, in other words, i ac- 
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There is fcarcely a {tation in life in which fome attention to this 
point is not uece‘lary ; for delire is as much difpofed to exceed the 
range of prefent enjoyment in the higheft, as in the loweft. But it 
is more peculiarly neceffary in thofe conditions, where an enlarged 
plan of education, and free intercourfe with the fuperior ranks in 
fociety, have foltered lively ideas of gratifications which fortune com- 
monly refufes the means of obtaining. What aretermed the gen- 
teel profeilions are eminently of this kind; and numbers belonging 
to them pay a fevere tax for the privileges annexed to their fituation, 
inthe perpetual torment of unattainable wifhes. 

The profeffion you have chofen, my Son, in a peculiar manner 
forbids indulging thofe detires which are connected with the poffef- 
fion of opulence. ‘To be made happy it is requifite that you fhould 
be made cheaply fo; and I pleafe myfelf with thinking that many 
fources of enjoyment will be fully acceflible to you, which will fearce- 
ly leave you behind the moft fortunate in the power of fecuring gen» 
uine pleafures. ‘Taking for granted that you will feek, and will find, 
the higheft of all gratifications in the performance of your profeffion- 
al duty, I thall now fuggeft to you fome of thofe voluntary objects 
of purfuit, which may moft happily employ your leifure. 

At the head of all the pleafures which offer themfelves to the man 
of liberal education, may confidently be placed that derived from 
hooks. In variety, durability, and facility of attainment, no other 
can ftand in competition withit; and even in intenfity it is inferior 
to few. Imagine that we had it in our power to call up the {hades 
of the greateft and wifeit men that ever exifted, and oblige them to 
converfe with us on the mott interefting topics—what an ineftimable 
privilege fhould we think it !—how fuperior to all common enjoy- 
ments! But in a well furnifhed library we, in faé&, poffefs this 
power. We can queltion Xenophon and Cefar on their campaigns, 
make Demofthenes and Cicero plead before us, join in the audiences 
of Socrates and Plato, and receive demonftrations from Euclid and 
Newton. In books we have the choiceft thoughts of the ableft men 
in their beft drefs. We can at pleafure exclude dulnefs and imper- 
tinence, and open our doors to wit and good fenfe alone. It is need. 
lefs to repeat the high commendations that have been beftowed on 
the {ftudy of letters by perfons, who had free accefs to every other 
fource of gratification. Initead of quoting Cicero to you, I fhall in 
plain terms give you the refult of my own experience on this fub- 
jet. Lf domettic enjoyments have contributed inthe firft degree to 
the happinefs of my life (and I fhould be ungrateful not to acknowl. 
edge that they have,) the pleafures of reading have beyond all quef- 
tion held the fecond place. Without books I have never been able 
to pals a fingle day to my entire fatisfaction ; with them, no day has 
been fo dark as not to have its pleafure. Even pain and ficknefs 
have for a time been charmed away by them. By the eafy provi- 


fion of a book in my pocket, I have frequently worn through long - 


nights and days in the moit difagrecable parts of my profeflion, 
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with all the difference in my feelings between calm content and frets 
ful impatience. Such occurrences have afforded me full proof both 
of the poffibility of being cheaply pleafed, and of the confequence it 


is of to the fam of human felicity, not to neglect minute attentions 


to make the motft of life as it paffes. 
Reading may in every fenfe be called a cheap amufement. A tajle 
or books, indeed, may be made expenfive enough; but that is a tafte 
for editions, bindings, paper and type. If you are fatisfied with 
getting at the fenfe ‘of an author in fome commodious way, a crown 
at a ftall will fupply your wants as well as a guinea at a fhop. 
Learn, too, to diftinguifh between books to be perufed, and books to 
be poffeffed. Of the former you may find an ample ftore in every 
fubicription library, the proper ufe of which to a fcholar is to furnifh 
his mind without loading his fhelves. No apparatis, no appoint- 
ment of time and place, is neceflary for the enjoyment of reading. 
From the midft of buitle and bufinefs you may, in an inftant, by the 
magic of a book, plunge into the fcenes of remote ages and coun- 
tries, and difengage yourfelf from prefent care and fatigue. ‘Sweet 
pliability of man’s fpirit (cries Sterne, on relating an occurrence of 
this kind in his Sentimental Journey,) that can at once furrender 
itfelf to illufions, which cheat expectation and forrow of their weary 
moments !”? 

The next of the procurable pleafures that I fhall point out to’you 
is that of converfation. ‘Thisis a pleafure of higher zeft than that of 
reading ; fince in converfing we not only receive the fentiments of 

others, but impart our own; and from this reciprocation a fpirit 
and intereft arife which books cannot give in an equal degree. Fit- 
nefs for converfation muft depend upon the ftore of ideas laid up in 
the mind, and the faculty of communicating them. Thefe, in a great 
degree, are the refults of education and the habit of fociety, and toa 
certain point they are favoured by fuperiority of condition. But 
this is only toa certain point ; for when you arrive at that clafs in 
which fenfuality, indolence, and diffipation, are foftered by excefs 
of opulence, you lofe more by diminiflied energy of mind, than you 
gain by fuperior refinement of manner and elegance of expreffion. 
Axnd, indeed, there are numbers of the higher ranks among us, whofe 
converfation has not even the latter qualities to recommend it, but 
to poverty of fentiment adds the utmoft coarfenefs of language and 
behaviour. ‘There is a radical meanneis in debauchery, which even 
in the moft elevated conditions of all, communicates the taint of vul- 
garity. ‘To hear the high-bred party loudly contending in the praif- 
es of their dogs and horfes, and difcufling gambling queftions, in- 
termixed with erofler topics, you could not poflibly ‘diicover by the 
flyle and matter, whether you were liftening to the mafters above, 
or the grooms below. It is by no means unfrequent to find the bef 
company, the worft converfaiion. Should your character and fituation 
for ever exclud: you from fuch focieties you need not repine at your 
lofs. It will be amply compenfated by the opportunities you are 
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likely to enjoy of free intercourfe with the moft cultivated and ra- 
tional of both fexes, among whom decency of manners and variety 
of knowledge will always be valued, though very moderately deco- 
rated with the advantages of fortune. 

I would not, however, inculcate too faftidious a tafte with refpect 
to the fubject and ftyle of converfation, provided it poffefs the eflen- 
tials of found fenfe and ufeful knoledge. Among thofe who have en- 
joyed little of the benefit of education, you will often find perfons of 
natural fagacity and a turn for remark, who are capable of affording 
both entertainment and inftruction. Who would not wifh to have 
been acquanted with Franklin when a journeyman printer, even 
though he had never rifen to be one of the moft diftinguifhed char- 
acters of the age ? Information, indeed, may be procured from almoft 
any man in affairs belonging to his particular way of life; and when 
we fall into company from which little is to be expected with regard 
to general topics, it is beft to give the converfation a turn towards the 
technical matters with which they may be acquainted, whence fome 
profit may be made out of the moft unpromifing materials. Man, 
too, in every condition, is a fubjeé well worthy cf examination ; and 
the fpeculatift may derive much entertainment from obferving the 
manners and fentiments of all the various clafles of mankind in their 
feveral occupations and amufements. 

Another fource of cheap pleafure is the fudy of nature. So many 
advantages with refpeé to health, tranquility of mind, ufeful knowl- 
edge and inexhaultible amufement, are united in this ftudy, that I 
fhould not fail moft warmly to recommend it to your notice, had 
you not already acquired a decided tafte for its purfuits. Here, a- 
gain, [ can {peak from my own experience ; for the fludy of Englith 
botany caufed feveral fummers to glide away with me in more pure 
and active delight than almoft any other fingle objeét ever afforded 
me. It rendered every ride and walk interefting, and converted the. 
plodding rounds of bufinefs into excurfions of pleafure. From the 
impreflion of thefe feelings, I have ever regarded as perfe@ly fuper- 
fluous the pains taken by fome of the friends of natural hiftory, to 
fhew its utility in reference to the common purpoies of life. Many 
of their obfervations, indeed, are true, and may ferve to gain patrons 
for the ftudy among thofe who meafure every thing by the ftandard 
of economical value ; but is it not enough to open a fource of copious 
and cheap amufement, which tends to harmonize the mind, and ele- 
vate it to worthy conceptions of nature and its author? If I offer a 
man. happinefs at an ealy rate, unalloyed by any debafing mixture, 
can I conter on him a greater blefling? Nothing is more favourable 
to enjoyment than the combination of bodily exertion and ardour of 
mind. ‘This, the refearches of natural hiftory afford in great per- 
fection ; and fuch is the immenfe variety of its objects, that the la- 
bours of the longeft life cannot exhauft them. 

The ftudy of nature is in itfelf a cheap ftudy ; yet it may be pur- 
fued in a very expenfive manner, by all the apparatus of cabinets, 
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purchafed collections, prints and drawings. But if you will con- 
tent yourfelf with the great book of nature and a few of its ablett 
expofitors, together with the riches your own indufiry may accumu- 
fate, you will find enough of it within your compafs to an{wer all 
reafonable purpofes of inftruétion and amufement. We are both 
acquainted with an excellent naturalift,* who, by a proper applica. 
tion of the time and money he has been able to fpare out of a com- 
mon writing fchool, has made himfelf the potfeflor of more curious 
and accurate knowledge than falls to the lot of many owners of the 
moft coftly treafures. The recolleétion of his modeft merit and {ci- 
entific content will ever, I am fure, endear to you thefe fertile flores 
of cheap delight. 

A tafte for the fublime and beautiful of nature, as exhibited in 
her larger works, and refulting from the varied combinations of her 
external forms, is alfo productive of many exquifite pleafur es, which 
few perfons are at alltimes precluded from enjoying. ‘Yo feel thete 
ina fupreme degree, a mind enriched by literature and expanded 
by fancy and reflection is neceflary ; and, in particular, a high rel- 
ith for poetry is almoft an effential accompaniment, Much. pains 
do not feem requifite in cultivating this fpecies of enjoyment, for 
it obtrudes itfelf unfought upon every elegant mind, and the danger 
is, left the defire fhould too foon exhauft its objeé&ts. More uneaty 
longings after what lay beyond my reach, have preyed upon my 
imagination on reading defcriptions of the Rriking fcenes of nature 
vifited by travellers, than on reflecting on all the “other advantages 
which fortune and leifure have to beftow. Yet, certainly, I would 
not wifh to have been lefs fenfible than I am to this fource of plea- 
furable emotions. ‘They may be rendered more diftinét and varied, 
by calling in a tafte for what is properly termed the pidure/que, or a 
reference of the natural fcene to its imitations and improvements 
by the pencil. But this I conceive to be almoft neceflarily conneét- 
ed with praétical {kill in the art of painting; and unlefs it were 
made fubfervient to the purpofes of this art, I fhould apprehend 
that more might be loft by opening an inlet to faftidious nicety, 
than would be gained by viewing things with a more learned eye. 

This remark would naturally lead me to confider the pleafures 
to be derived from the praétice of ornamental arts, and from the 
contemplation of their productions in others. But though I am 
fully fenfible of the pleafing addition thefe make to the general ftock 
of human enjoyment, yet with refpect to moft indiv iduals, t they icarce- 
ly come within the catalogue of cheap pleatures. A tafte for them 
muft be formed early in life, muft be cultivated with much affiduity, 
and at confiderable expence both of time and money. They are 
not of al] times and places, but require apparatus and opportunity. 
They age with difficulty kept within bounds, and are continually 
difpofed to defert the eafy and — in purfuit of what is more 
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complex and elaborate. .A tafte for mufic appears to me, as far as 
1 can judge from obfervation alone, to be eminently of this kind. 
\Whe@ge it is marked out by nature, as in fome cafes it manifeflly is, 
and ean be cultivated early and advantageoufly, it is capable, I 
doubt not, of affording the moit exquifite delights ; but then it will 
probably take place of all other ornamental acquirements. And 
though fuch a facrifice may be worth making under the circumftan- 
ces deicribed, yet to make it with a view of creating a tafte for any 
purfuit merely amufive, is, J think, to eftimate faliely the value of 
taings. If, however, experience fhews that mufical pleafures may 
be enjoyed in moderation, and fo as to make an agreeable variety, 
without occupying the place of any thing preferable, my objections 
are atanend. ‘The fame may be faid of drawing, and various oth- 
er taftes and acquifitions, concerning which, accident and inelina- 
tion, if regulated by prudence, may be iuffered to determine the 
choice. 

I have now, I think, pointed out to you fources which will fup- 
ply fufficient materials of eafily procurable pleafure, if you bring to 
them what is abiolutely eflential to the fucceis of any external means 
of happinefs—a mind in harmony with ittelf. ‘his, nothing but 
conicious worth and virtue can bellow. ‘This, “tibi ipfe parabis.’’ 

Farewell ! 
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ON THE ART OF THINKING. 


HE fuccefs and happinefs of men in this life, and their deftin- 

ation in the next, depend upon their modes of thinking. Itis 

of the utmoft importance therefore to think correcily. Upon this 

fubje&t we beg leave to prefent our readers with the excellent obfer- 
vations of Mr. Mafon : 

The right government of the thoughts requires no fmall art, vigil- 
ance, and refolution. But it isa matter of tuch vaft importance to 
the peace and improvement of the mind, that itis worth while to be 
at fome pains about it. A man that hath fo numerous and turbu- 
ient a family to govern as his own thoughts, which are too apt to be 
at the command of nis paffions and appetites, ought not to be long from 
home. If he be, they will foon grow mutinous and diforderly un- 
der the conduét of thofe two headltrong guides, and raife great clam- 
ours and difturbances, and fometimes on the flighteft occafions, 
And a more dreadful fcene of miferycan hardly be imagined, than 
that which is occafioned by fuch atumult and uproar within, when 
araging confcience or inflamed paffions are ict loofe without check 
or control. A city in flames, or the mutiny ofa drunken grew a- 
board, who have murdered the Capiain, and are butchering one an- 
other, are but faint emblems of it. The torment of the mipd, un- 
der fuch an imiurrection and ravage of the pallions, is not eafy to be 
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conceived. The moft revengeful man cannot with his e 
greater. 

OF what vaft importance then is it fora man to watch o¥® 
thoughts, in order to a right government of them! To confider what 
kind of thoughts find the eafiett admiffion, in what manner they in- 
finuate themfelves, and upon what occafions! | 

It was an excellent rule which a wife heathen prefcribed to him- 
felf, in his private meditattons ; manage (faith he) all your adions and 
thoughts in fuch a manner, as if you were juff going out of the world.* 
Again, (faith he) a man is feldom, if ever, unhappy Jor not knowing the 
thoughts of others 3 but be that docs not attend to the motions of his own, is 
certainly miferable.+ 

It may be worth our while then to difcufs this matter a little 
moxe precifely ; and confider, 1. What kind of thoughts are to be ex- 
cluded or rejected. And 2. What ought to be indulged aad entertained. 

I. Some thoughts ought to be immediately banifeed as foon as they have 

ound catrénceiuchcnnd if we are often troubled with them, the fafeit 
way will be to keep a good guard on the avenues of the mind by 
which they enter, and avoid thofe occafions which commonly excite 
them. For fometimes it is much eafier to preventa bad thought 
entering the mind, than to get rid of it when it is entered..~-Move 
particularly, 

1. Watch againit all fretful and di/contented thoughts which do but 
chafe and corrode the mind to no purpofe. ‘To harbour thefe is to 
do yoyrfelf more injury than is in the power of your greateft enemy 
to do you. It is equally a chriftian’s inter@t and duty to earn, in 
avhatever flate he is, therewith to be conient.t 

2. Harbour not too anxious and appreben five thoughts. By giving 
way to tormenting fears, fufpicions of fome approaching danger or 
troublefome event, we not only anticipate but double the evil we 
fear ; and undergo much more from the apprehenfion of it before it 
comes, than from the whole weight of it when prefent. This is a 

reat, but common weaknefs; which a man fhould-endeavour to 
arm himfelf again{ft by fuch ae of reflections as thefe ;—*s. Are’not 
all thefe events under .the ceitain direction of a wife providence? If 
they befal me, they are then that fhare of fuffering which Gop hath 
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* Marc. Anton. Medit. lib. 2. § 11, ' 

+ Marc. Anton. lib. 2. ¢ 8. 

“ Nothing can be more unlipey than that man who ranges every 
where, ranfacks every thing, digs into the bowels of the earth, ‘dives 
into other men’s bofoms, } ut does not confider all the while that 
his own mind will afford him fufficient {cope for inquiry and enter- 
tainment, and that the care and impr ovement of himfelf will give 
him biifinefs enough.”’ Id. lib. 2. § 13. 

“Your di ifpofition will be fuitable to that which you moft fre- 
quently think on; for the foulis, as it were, tinged with the colour" 
and complexion of its own thoughts.” Id. lib. 5. § 16. 


t Phil. iv. 11. 
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appointed me; and which he expetts I fhonld bear asa_chriftian’ 
How often hath my timorous heart magnified former trials? which 
I found to be lefs in reality than they appeared upon their approach. 
And perhaps the formidable afpe& they put on, is only a ftratagem 
of the great enemy of my beft intereft, defigned on purpofe to di- 
vert me from fome point of duty, or to draw me into fome fin to 
avoid them. However, why fhould I torment mytfelf to no pur- 
pofe? The pain and affliaion the dreaded evil will give me when 
it comes, is of Gon’s fending; the pain I feel in the apprehenfion 
of it before it comes, is of my own procuring. Whereby I often 
make my fufferings more than double’; for this overplus of them, 
which I bring upon myfelf, is often greater than that meafure of 
them which the hand of providence immediately brings upon me.” 

3. Difmifs as foon as may be, all angry and wrathful thoughts. 
Thefe will but canker and correde the mind, and difpofe it to the 
worft temper in the world, viz. that of fixed malice and revenge. An- 
ger may {teal into the heart of a wife man, but it refs only in the bo- 
fom of fools.* Make all the moft candid allowances for the offender. 
Confider his natural temper. Turn your anger into pity. Repeat 
e1 Cor. xiii. Think of the patience and meeknefs of Chriff, and the 
petition inthe Lord’s prayer ; and how much you ftand in need of 
forgivenefs yourfelf, both from Gop and man; how fruitlefs, how 
foolith is indulged refentment ; how tormenting to yourfelf? You 
have too much good nature willingly to give others fo much tor- 
ment; and why fhould you give it yourfelf? You are command- 
ed to love your neighbour as yorufelf, but not forbidden to love your- 
elf as much. And why fhould you do yourfelf that injury, which 
your enemy would be glad to do you ?+ 

But, above all, be jure to fet a guard on the tongue whilft the 
fretful mood is upon you. The leaft fpark may break out into a 
conflagration, when cherifhed by a refentive heart, and fanned by 
the wind of an angry breath. Aggravating expreflions, at fuch a 
time, arelike oil thrown upon flames, which always make them 
rage the more.{ Efpecially, 

4. Banifh all malignant and revengeful thoughts. <A fpirit of re- 
venge isthe very fpirit of the devil, than which nothing makes 2 
man more like him ; and nothing can be more oppofite to the 
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* Ecclef. vit. 9 . 

+ The chriftian precept in this cafe is, Let not the fun go down up- 
on Your wrath, Eph. iv. 26. And this precept Plutarch tells us the 
Pythagoreans practifed in a litteral fenfe : “ Who, if at any time in a 
pation they broke out into opprobious language, before funfet gave 
one another their hands, and with them a difcharge from all inju- 
ries; and fo with a mutual reconciliation parted friends.” Plut. 
Mor. Vol. iii. pag. 809. 

ft It is good ina fever, much better in anger, to have the tongue 
kept clean and fmooth. Plutarch. de Ira Cohiben. 
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temper which chriitianity was defigned to promote. If your re. 
venge be not fatisfied, it will give you torment ow ; if it be, it will 
give you greater hereafter. None is a greater felf-tormentor than. a 


‘malicious and revengeful man, who turns the poifon of his own 


temper in upon himftelf.* 

Drive from the mind all filly, trifling, and unreafonable thoughts ; 
which fometimes get into it we know not how, and feize and poffefs 
it before we are aware; and hold it in empty, idle amufements, 
that yield neither pleafure nor profit, andturn to no manner of ac- 
count in the world ; only confume time, and prevent a better em- 
ployment of the mind. And indeed there is little difference wheth- 
er we fpend the time in fleep, or in thefe waking dreams. Nay, if 
the thoughts which thus infenfibly {teal upon you be not altogether 
abfurd and whimfical, yet if they be impertinent and unfeafonable, 
they ought to be difmiffed, becaufe they keep out better company. 

6. Catt out all wild and extravagant thoughts, all vain and fan- 
taftical imaginations. Suffer not your thoughts to roam upon things 
that never were, and perhaps never will be; to give you a vifionary 
pleafure in the profpe& of what you have not the leaft reafon to 
hope, or a needlefS pain in the apprehenfion of what you have not 
the leaft reafonto fear. The truth is, next toa clear confcience and 
a found judgement, there is not a greater blefling than a regular and 
avell govérned imagination ; to be able to view things as they are, in 
their true light and proper colours; and to diftinguifh the falfe im- 
ages that are painted on the fancy, from the repre/entations of truth 
and reaion. For how common a thing is it for men, before they 
are aware, to confound reafon and fancy, truth and imagination to- 
gether? To take the flafhes of the animal fpirits for the light of 
evidence ? and think they believe things to be true or falfe, when 
they only fancy them to be fo? and fancy them to be fo, becaufe 
they would have them fo? Not confidering that mere fancy 1s only 
the ignis fatuus of the mind; which often appears brighteit, when 
the mind is mo covered with darknefs; and will be fure to lead 
them aitray, who foliow it astheir guide. Near akin to thefe are, 

7. domantick and chimerical thoughts. By which I mean that 
kind of wildfire, which the brifknefs of the antmal fpirits fometimes 
fuddenly flafhes on the mind, and excites imavres that are fo extreme- 
ly ridiculous and abturd, that one can fcarce forbear wondering how 
they could get admittance. T 


~~ 
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Mhefe random flights of the fancy are 
foon gone; and herein diifer from that cattle building of the ima- 
gination before mentioned, which is a more fettied amufement. 
but thefe are too inccherent and fenfelefs to be of long continuance ; 


and are the maddeft fallies, and the moft ramping reveries of the 
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fancy that can be. 1 know not whether my reader underftands now 
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* Malitia ipfa maximam partem veneni fui bibit+—Lilud venenum 
uod ferpentes in alienam perniciem proferunt, fine fua continent. 
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what I mean; but if he attentively regards all that paffes through 
his mind, perhaps he may hereafter by experience. 

8. Repel all impure and /a/civious thoughts; which taint and pol- 
Jute the mind; and though hid from men, are known to Gop, in 
whofe eyes they are abominable. Our Saviour warns us againtt 
thefe asa kind of fpiritual foraication,* and inconfiftent with that 
purity of heart which his gofpel requires. 

g. Take care how you too much indulge gloomy and melancholy 
thoughts. Some are difpofed to fee every thing in the worft light. 
A. black cloud hangs hovering over their minds; which, when it 
falls in fhowers through their eyes, is difperfed; and all within is 
ferene again. Thisis often purely mechanical; and owing either 
to fome fault in the bodily conftitution, or fome accidental diforder 
in the animal frame. However, one that confults the peace of his 
own mind will be upon his guard againft this, which fo often robs 
him of it. 

10. On the other hand, let not the imagination be too /prightly 
and triumphant. Some are as unreafonably exalted, as others are 
deprefled ; and the fame perfon at different times often runs into 
both extremes ; according to the different temper and flow of the 
animal fpirits. And therefore the thoughts, which fo eagerly crowd 
into the mind at fuch times, ought to be fufpected and well guarded ; 
otherwife they will impofe upon our judgments and lead us to form 
fuch a notion of ourfelves and of things, as we fhall foon fee fit to 
alter, when the mind isin a more fettled and fedate frame. 

Before we let our thoughts judge of things, we muft fet reafon 
to judge our thoughts ; for they are not always in a proper condi- 
tion to execute that office. We do not believe the chara&er which 
a man gives us of another, unlefs we have a good opinion of his own ; 
fo neither fhould we believe the verdict which the mind pronounces, 
till we firft examine whether it be impartial and unbiafled ; wheth- 
er it be in a proper temper to judge, and have proper lights to 
judge by. The want of this previous act of /e/f judgment, is the caufe 
of much felf deception and falfe judgment. 

Laftly. With abhorrence reje& immediately all profane and blaf~ 
phemous thoughts; which are fometimes fuddenly injected into the 
mind, we know not sow, though we may give a pretty good guefs 
from whence. And all thofe thoughts which are apparently temp- 
tations and inducements to fin, our Lord hath, by his example, 
taught us to treat in this manner.} 

Thefe then are the thoughts we fhould carefully guard againft.— 
And as they will (efpecially fome of them) be frequently infinuat- 
ing themfelves into the heart, remember to fet reafon at the door 
of itto guard the paflage, and bar their entrance, or drive them out 
forthwith when entered ; not only as impertinent, but mifchievous 


intruders. 
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But, II. There are other kinds of thoughts which we ought t3 
indulge and with great care and diligence retain and improve. 
Whatever thoughts give the mind a rational or religious pleafure, 


_ and tend to improve the heart and underftanding, are to be favoured, 


often recalled, and carefully cultivated. Nor fhould we difmifs 
them, till they have made forme impreflions on the mind, which are 
like to abide there. _ | | 

And to bring the mind into a habit of recovering, retaining, and 
improving fuch thoughts, two things are neceffary. 

i, To habituate ourlelves to a clofe and #fational way of thinking. 
find 2. To moral refledions and religious contemplations. 

1. To prepare and difpofe the mind for the entertainment of good 
and ufeful thoughts, we mult take care to accuftom it to a clofe and 
rational way of thinking. : 

When you have ftarted a good thought, purfue it; do not pre- 
fently lofe fight of it, or fuffer any trifling fuggeftion that may in- 
tervene to divert you from it. Difmifs it not till you have fifted 
and exhaufted it ; and well confidered the feveral confequences and 
inferences that refult from it. However, retain not the fubje& any 
longer than you find your thoughts run freely upon it; for to con- 
fine them to it when it is quite worn out, is to give them an unnat- 
ural bent, without fufficient employment; which will make them 
flag, or be more apt to run off to fomething elfe. 

And to keep the mind intent on the fubjeét you think of, you 
muft be at fome pains to recal and refix your defultory and ram- 
bling thoughts. Lay open the frbject in as many lights and views 
as it is capable of being reprefented in. Clothe your beft ideas in 
pertinent and well chofen words, deliberately pronounced ; or come 
mit them to writing. 

Whatever be the fubject, admit of no inferences from it, but what 
you fee plain and natural. This is the way to furnifh the mind 
with true and folid knowledge. As, on the contrary, fal/e knowl- 
edge proceeds from not underftanding the fubjet, or drawing infer- 
ences from it which are forced and unnatural; and allowing to 
thofe precarious inferences, or confequences drawn from them, the 
fame degree of credibility as to the moft rational and bef cfablifhed 
principles. 

Beware of a fuperficzal, flight, or confufed view of thing's. Go to 
the bottom of them, and examine the formdation; and be fatisfied 
with none but clear and diftin& ideas (when they can be had) in ev- 
ery thing you read, hear, or think of. For refting in imperfect and 
obfcure ideas, is the fource of much confuffon and miftake. 

Accuftom yourfelf to /peak naturally, pertinently, and rationally, 
onall fubjeés, and you will foon learn to think fo on the beft ; et- 
pecially if you often converfe with thofe perfons that fpeak, and 
thofe authors that write in that manner. 

Such a regulation and right management of your thoughts and 
rational powers, will be of great and general advantage to you, in 
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the purfuit of youthful knowledge, anda good guard againft the 


levities and frantick fallies of the imagination. Nor will you be 
fenfible of any difadvantaye attending it, excepting one, viz. its 
making you more fenfible of the weaknefs and ignorance of others 
who are often talking in a‘ random, inconfequential manner; and 
whom it may oftentimes be more prudent to bear with, than cone 
tradié&. But the vaft benefit this method will be of in tracing out 
truth, and deteéting error, and the fatisfaction it will give you in 
the cool and regular exercifes of felf employment, and jn the retain- 
ing, purfuing, and improving good and ufeful thoughts, will more 
than compenfate that petty difadvantage. ) 

’ 2. If we would have the mind furnifhed and entertained with 
good thoughts, we mu/? inyre it to religious and moral fubjeéts. 

It is certain the mind cannot be more nobly and ufefully employ- 
ed than in fuch kind of contemplations. Becaufe the knowledge it 
thereby acquires, is of all others the moft excellent knowledge ; and 
that both in regard of its objed and its end s the objedt’of it being 
Gop, and the end of it eternal happine/s. He 

The great end of religion is to make us like Gop, and to condud us 
to the enjoyment of him. And whatever hath not this plain tendency, 
and eipecially if it have the contrary, men may call religion (if they 
pleafe) but'they cannot call it moze out of its name. And whate- 
ver is called religious knowledge, if it does not dire& us in the way 
to this end, is not religious knowledge ; but fomething elfe fal/ely fo 
called. And fome are unhappily accuftomed to fuch an abufe of 
words and underftanding, as not only to call, but to think thofe 
things religion, which are quite the réverfe of it, and thofe notions 
religious knowledge, which lead them the fartheft from it. 

The fincerity of a true religious principle, cannot be better known, 
than by the readinefs with which the thoughts advert to Gop, and 
the pleafure with which they’ are employed in devout exercifes. 
And though a perfon may not always be fo well pleafed with hear- 
ing religious things talked of by others, whofe different tafte, fenti- 
ments, or manner of expreffion may have fomething difagreeable ; 
yet if he have no inclination to think of them himifelf, or to con- 
verfe with himifelf about them, he hath great reafon to fufpedt that 
his heart is not right with Gop. But if he frequently and delightfully 
exercife his mind in divine contemplations, it will not only, be a good 
mark of his fincerity, but will habitually dilpofe it for the reception 
of the beft and moft ufeful thoughts, and fit it for the nobleft enter- 
tainments, Raha: | 

Upon the whole then, it is of as great importance for a man to 
take heed what thoughts he entertains as what company he keeps ; 
for they have the fame effeét upon the mind. Bad thoughts are as 
infectious as bad company; and good thoughts folace, inftrué, and 
entertain the mind, like good company. And this is one great ad- 
vantage of retirement ; that a man may choofe what company he 
pleafes from within himflf 
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As in the world we oftener light into bad company than good, 
fo in folitude, we are oftener troubled with impertinent and unpro- 
fitable thoughts, than entertained with agreeable and ufeful ones. 
And a man that hath fo far loft the command of himfelf, as to lie 
at the mercy of every foolifh or vexing thought, is much in the fame 
fituation as a hoff, whofe houfe is open to all comers ; whom, though 
ever fo noify, rude and troublefome, he cannot get rid of ; but with 
this difference, that the /atter hath fome recompenfe for his trouble, 
the former none ‘at all; but is robbed of his peace and quiet for 
nothing. 

Of {uch vaft importance to the peace, as well as the improvement 
of the mind, is the right regulation of the thoughts. Which will 
be my apology for dwelling fo long on this branch of the fubject ; 
which 1 fhall conclude gwith this one obfervation more; that it is a 
very dangerous thing to think, as too many are apt to do, that it is 
a matter of indifference what thoughts they entertain in their hearts ; 
fince the reafon of things concurs with the teftimony of the holy 
{criptures to aflure us, that the allowed thought of foolifhne/s is fin.* (x) 
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ON THE OPINION OF THE WORLD. 
Written by the fame Gentleman. 
+} 


OULD we know ourfelves, we fhould not altogether negl& the 
opinion which others may enteriain concerning us. 

Not that we need be very folicitous about the cenfure or applaufe 
of the world ; which are generally very rafh and wrong, and pro- 
cced from the particular humours and prepofieflions of men; and 
he that knows himielf, will foon know how to defpife them both. 
«The judgment which the world makes of us is generally of no 
manner of ufe to us; it adds nothing to our fouls or bodies, nor 
leffens any of our miferies. . Let us conftantly follow reafon, (fays 
Montaigne) and let the publick approbation follow us the fame way, 
if it pleafes.” 

But ftill, I fay, a total indifference in this matter is unwife.t+ We 
ought not tobe entirely infenfible of the reports of others ; no, nog 
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* Prov. xxiv. 9. 


(x) Nam feelus inter fe tacitum qui cogitat allium 
™ . > « 2 ‘ 
Facti crimen habet. Juv. Sat. 14. 


Guard well thy thoughts ; our thoughts are heard in heav’en. 
Young. 


+ Asto the groundlefs reports that may be raifed to our difad. 
vantage, it is not good either too much to fear them, or entirely to 
defpife them. We fhould endeavour to ftifle them, be they ever fo 
falfe, or the authors of them ever fo contemptible. Chryfoft. de 
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to the railings of an enemy ; for an enemy may fay fomething out 
of ill will to us, which it may concern us to think of coolly when we 
are by ourfelves; to examine whether the aceufation be juft, and 
what there is in our condué and temper which may make it appear 
fo. And by this means our enemy may do us more good than he 
intended ; and difcover to us fomething in our hearts which we did 
not before advert to. A man that hath no enemies ought to have 
very faithful friends; and one who hath no fuch friends, ought to 
think it no calamity that he hath enemies to be his effectual moni. 
tors.—“ Our friends (fays Mr. Addifon) very often flatter us as 
much as our own hearts. They either do not fee our faults, or con- 
ceal them from us; or foften them by their reprefentations, after 
fuch a manner that we think them too trivial to be taken notice of. 
An adverfary, on the contrary, makes a ftricter fearch into us, dif- 
covers every flaw and imperfection in our tempers, and though his 
malice may fet them in too flrong alight, it has generally fome 
ground for what it advances. A friend exaggerates a.man’s vir- 
tues, an enemy inflames his crimes. A wife man fhould give a juft 
attention to both of them fo far as it may tend to the improvement 
of the one, and the diminution of the other. Plutarch has written 
an effay on the benefits which a man may receive from his enemies ; 
and among the good fruits of enmity mentions this in particular, 
that by the reproaches it cafts upon us we fee the worft fide of our- 
felves, and open our eyes to feveral blemifhes and defe&ts in our 
lives and converfations, which we fhould not have obferved without 
the help of fuch ill natured monitors. 

“In order likewife to come at a true knowledge of ourfelves, we 
fhould confider, on the other hand, how far we may deferve the 
praifes and approbations which the world beftow upon us ; whether 
the actions they celebrate proceed from laudable and worthy mo- 
tives, and how far we are really poflefled of the virtues which gain 
us applaufe amongit thofe with whom we converfe. Sucha reflec- 
tion is abfolutely neceflary, if we confider how apt we are either to 
value or condemn ourfelves by the opinions of others, and facrifice 
the report of our own hearts to the judgment of the world.”’* 

Yn that treatife of Plutarch here referred to, there are a great ma- 
ny excellent things pertinent to this fubje@ ; and therefore I thought 
it not improper to take a few extracts out of it. | 

‘Why fhould we not take an enemy for our tutor, who will in- 
ftrué us gratis in thofe things we knew not before? For an enemy 
fees and underfiands more in matters relating to us than our friends 
do. Becaufe love is blind, but fpite, malice, ill will, wrath, and 
contempt, talk much, are very inquifitive and quick fighted. 

Thofe perfons whom shat wifdom hath brought to live foberly, 
which the fear and awe of enemies hath infuied, are by degrees 
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drawn into a habit of living fo, and are compofed and fixed in their 
obedience to virtue by cuftom and ufe. . a‘ 

When one -afked Diogenes how he might be avenged of his ene: 
mies, he replied, To be yourfelf agood and onep eff man. 

Antifthenes fpake incomparably well; “that if a man lana 
live a fafe and unblamable life, it was neceflary that he fhould have 
very ingenuous and faithful friends, or very bad enemies; becaufe 
the firft, by their kind admonitions, would keep him froma finning, 
the latter + their mvedctives.”® ° 

He that hath no friend to give io aden or reprove him when 
he does amifs, muft bear patiently the rebukes of his enemies, and 
thereby learn to mend the errors of his ways; confidering feriouf- 
ly the object which thefe fevere-cenfures aim at, and not what he is 
who makesthem. For he who.defigned the death of Prometheus 
the Theffalian, inftead of giving him a fatal blow, only opened a 
{welling which he had, which did really fave his life. . Juft fo may 
the harfh reprehenfions of enemies cure fome diftempers of the mind, 
which were before either not. known, or neglected ; though their an- 
gry {peeches do originally proceed from malice or ill will. 

If any man with opprobrious language objects to you crimes you 
know nothing of, you ought to inquire into the caufes or reafons of 
fuch falfe aécufations ; w vhereby you may learn to take heed for the 
future, left you fhould unwarily commit thofe offences which are 
unjuftly imputed to you. 

Let us carefully obferve thofe good qualities wherein our enemies 

excel us, and endeavour to excel them, by avoiding what is faulty, 
and imitating what is excellent in them. Plut, Mor. Vol. I. page 
265. et feq. 

It is the character of a diffolute mind, to be entirely infenfible to 
all that the world fays of-us ; and thews fuch a confidence of felf 
knowledge as is ufually a fure fign of /elf ignorance. The moft 
knowing minds are ever leaft prefumptuous.. And true felf knowl- 
edge is afcience of fo much depth-and difficulty, that a wife man 
would not choofe to be over-confident that all his notions of himfelf 
are right, in oppofition to the judgment of all mankind; fome of 
whom perhaps have better opportunities and advantages of knowin 
him (at fome feafons efpecially) than he has of knowing himtfelf 
Becaufe herein they never look through the fame falfe medium of 


felt flattery. 
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On the defire of Fame. {27 


ON THE DESIRE OF FAME. 
Extra&ed from Mr. Wallafton’s excellent Book. 


HEN glory, honor, praife, are given to God; or He is faid to 

do any thing for His own glory, or we to propofe the glory of 

his name in what we do; thofe words fhould not be taken as ftanding 
for that kind of glory and applaufe, which is fo induftrioufly fought, 
and capricioufly* diftributed among us mortals, and which I will take 
this opportunity to handle a little more /argely, in order to give here 
a fpecimen of the world, and fave that trouble in another place. 
Among usfome are celebrated for fmall matters, either through the 
ignorance ofthe multitude, the partiality of a faction, the advantage 
of great friendfhips, the ufual deference paid to men in eminent fta- 
tions, or mere good luck ;+ and others for atchieving /uch things, as if 
they were duly weighed, and people were not impofed upon by fa//e 
notions, firft introduced in barbarous times, and fince polifhed and 
brought into fafhion by hiftorians, poets, and flatterers, would appear 
rather to be a difgrace to /avages than any recommendation of ra- 
tional and civilizednatures. Strength, and courage, and beauty, and 
parts, and birth are followed with encomiums and honors, which, though 
they may be the felicities and privileges of the poffeffors, cannot be 
their merit, who received them gratis, and contributed nothing tthem- 
felves toward the acquifition of them: whilft real virtue and induftry 
(which, even when unfuccefsful, or oppreft by ill health or unkind 
fortune, give the ¢truef titleto praife) lie difregarded. Thirft after 
glory, when that is defired merely for its own fake, is founded in 
ambition and vanity :§ the thing itfelf is but a dream, and imagination ; 
fiance, according to the differing humors and fentiments of nations 
and ages, the fame thing may be either glorious or inglorious : the effed 
of it, confidered ftill by itfelf, is neither more health, nor eftate, nor 
knowledge, nor virtue to him who has it ; or if that be any thing, | 
it is but what muff ceafe when the man dies: and, after all, as it 
lives but in the dreath of the people, a little fly envy or a new turn 
of things extinguifhes it, or perhaps it goes quite out of itfelf.|! 
Men pleafe themfelves with notions of immortality, and fancy a per- 
petuity of fame fecured to themfelves by books and teftimonies of 
hiftorians: but, alas ! it is a ftupid delufion, when they imagine 








* Cleon, only a fongfter, had a ftatue at Thebes, kept as facred, 
when Pindar himfelf had none. See the ftory in Arhenaus. 

+ What Seneca fays of Alexander, is true of many an other hero : 
pro virtute erat felix temeritas. 

+ Tumes alto Druforum fanguine,tanquam Feceris ipfe aliquid, &c. Juv. 

§ Gloria quantalibet quid erit, fi gloria tantum eff? Juv. 

{{ Even the great pyramid in Egypt, though it Rill remains, hath 
not been able to preferve the ¢rue name of its builder ; which is lod, 
one may juftly wonder how. : 
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themfelves prefent, and enjoying that fame at the reading of their ftory 
after their death. And, befide, in reality the man is not known ever 
the’ more to pofterity, becaufe his name is tranfmitted to them: he 
doth not live, becaute his name does. When it is faid, ¥. Ce/ar fub- 
dued Gaul, beat Pompey, changed the Roman commonwealth into a 
monarchy, &¥c. Itis the fame, thing, as to fay, the conqeuror of Pom- 
pey, &c. was Ce/ar : that is, Ce/ar and the conqueror of Pompey are 
the fame thing ; and Cz/ar is as much known by the one defignation 
as by the other. The amount then is only this; that the conqueror 
of Pompey conquered Pompey ; or fome body conquered Pompey ; or 
rather, fince Pompey is as little known now as Ce/far, fome body con- 
guered fame body. Sucha poor bufinefs is this boafted immortality : 
and fuch as has been here defcribed, is the thing called glory among 
us! The notion of it may ferve to excite them, who having abil- 
ities to ferve their country in time of real danger, or want, or to do 
fome other good, have yet not phi/ofophy enough to do this upon-prin- 
ciples of virtue, or to fee through the glories of the world (juft as we 
excite children by praifing them and as we fee many good inventions 
and improvements proceed from emulation and vanity }: but to difs 
cerning men this fameis mere air, and the next remove from nothing ;* 
what they defpife, if not {hun. I think there are two confiderations, 
which may jultify a defire of fome glory or honor: and fearee more. 
When men have performed any virtuous actions, or fuch as fit eafy up- 
on their memories, it isa reafonable pleafure to have the teftimony of 
the world added to that of their own confciences, that they have done 
well : and more than that, if the reputation acquired by any quali- 
fication or action may produce a man any rea/ comfort or advantage 
{if it be only protection from the infolencies and injuftice of mankind ; 
or if it enables him to do by his authority more good to others), to 
have this privilige muft be a great fatisfaction, and what a wife and 

od man may be allowed, as he has opportunity, to propofe to him- 
felf. But then he propofes it no farther than it may be wfefu/: and 
st can be no farther ufeiul than he wants it. So that upon the 
whole, glory, praife and the like, are either mere vanity, or only val- 
wable in proportion to our defeds and waats. If then thofe words 
are underftood according to the import and value they have among 
men, how dares any one think, that the Supreme Being can propofe 
fuch a meanend to Himielfas our praifes ? He can neither want, nor 
waluethem. Alexander, according to his talte of things, 1t may well 
be fuppofed would have been proud to have heard that he fhould be 
the fubject of fome fecond Homer, in whofe fheets his name might be 
imbalmed for ages to come; orto have been celebrated at Athens, 
the mother of fo many wits and captains : but fure even he, with all 
his vanity, could not propole to himfelfas the end of all his fatigues 
and dangers only to be praiied by c//dren, or rather by worms and 
infe&s, if they were capable of fhewing fome faint fenfe of his greai- 
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Obfervations on Habit. 129 


SOME PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON HABIT. 


If all the year were playing holidays, 
To {port would be as tedious as to work. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


HERE is not a common faying which has a better turn of 
T fenfe in it, than what we often hear in the mouths of the vul- 
gar, that cuflom is fecond nature. It is indeed able to form the man 
anew, and to give him inclinations and capacities altogether differ- 
ent from thofe he was born with. Dr. Port, in his Hifory of Staf= 
fordfbire, tells us of an idiot that chancing to live within the found 
of aclock, and always amufing himfelf with counting the hour of 
the day whenever the clock ftruck, the clock being fpoiled by fome 
accident, the idiot continued to ftrike and count the hour without 
the help of it, in the fame manner he had done when it was intire. 
Though I dare not vouch for the truth of this ftory, it is very cers 
tain that cuftom has a mechanical effet upon the body, at the fame 
time that it has a very extraordinary influence upon the mind. 

I fhall in this paper confider one very remarkable effect which 
euftom has upon human nature; and which, if rightly obferved, 
may lead us into very ufeful rules of life. What I fhall here take 
notice of in cuftom, is its wonderful efficacy in making every thing 
pleafant tous. A perfon who is additted to play or gaming, though 
he took but little delight in it at firft, by degrees contracts fo ftrong 
an inclination towards it, and gives himfelf up fo entirely to it, that 
it feems the only end of his being. The love of a retired or bufy 
life will grow upon a man infentibly, as he is converfant in the one 
or the other, till he is utterly unqualified for relifhing that to which 
he has been for fome time difufed. Nay, a man may imoke or 
drink, or take {nuff, till he is unable to pafs away his time without 
it ; not to mention how our delight in any particular fiudy, art, or 
{cience, rifes and improves in proportion to the application which 
we beftow upon it. Thus, what was at firft an exercife, becomes at 
eneth an entertainment. Our employments are changed into our 
diverfions. ‘The mind grows fond of thofe aétions fhe is accuflomed 
to, and is drawn with reluctancy from thofe paths in which fhe has 
ufed to walk. 

Not only fuch ations as were at firft indifferent to us, but even 
fuch as were painful, will by cuftom and prattice become pleafant. 
Sir Francis Bacon obferves, in his Natural Philofophy, that our tafte 
is never pleafed better than with thofe things which at firft created 
fome difenft. He gives particular inftances of claret, coffee, and 
other liquors, which the palate feldom approves upon the firft tafte ; 
but when it has once gota relifh of them, generally retains it for 
life. ‘The mind is conftituted after the fame manner, and, after 
having habituated herfelf to any particular exercife or employment, 
not only lofés her firft averfion towards it, but conceives a certain 
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fondnefs and affection for it. I have heard one of the greateft 
geniufes this age has produced, who had been trained up in all the 
polite ftudies of antiquity, affure me, upon his being obliged to 
fearch into feveral rolls and records, that notwithftanding fuch an 
employment was at firft very dry and irkfome to him, he at laft 
took an incredible pleafure in it, and preferred it even to the reading 
of Virgil or Cicero. The reader will obferve, that I have not here 
confidered cu/fom as it makes things eafy, but as it renders them de- 
lightful ; and though others have often made the fame reflections, it 
is poflible they may not have drawn thofe ufes from it, with which 
{ intend to fill the remaining part of this fection. 

If we confider attentively this property of human nature, it may 
inftrucét us in very fine moralities. In the firft place I would have 
no man difcouraged with that kind of life or feries of aétion, in 
which the choice of others, or his own neceffities, may have engaged 
him. It may perhaps be very difagreeable to him at firft; out ufe 
and application will certainly render it not only lefs painful, but 
pleafing and fatisfactory. ’ 

In the fecond place I would recommend to every one that admi- 
rable precept which Pytuacoras is faid to have given to his difci- 
ples, and which that philofopher muft have drawn from the obferva- 
tion I have enlarged upon: Optimum vite genus eligito, nam confuetudo 
faciet jucundiffimum ; pitch upon that courfe of life which is the moft 
excellent, and cu/fom will render it the moft delightful. Men, whofe 
circumftances will permit them to choofe their own way of life, are 
inexcufable if they do not purfue that which their judgment tells 
them is the moft laudable. The veice of reafon is more to be re- 
garded than the bent of any prefent inclination, fince by the rule a- 
bove mentioned, inclination will at length come over to reafon, 
though we can never force reafon to comply with inclination. 

In the third place, this obfervation may teach the moft fenfual 
and irreligious man to overlook thofe hardfhips and difficulties, 


* which are apt to difcourage him from the profecution of a virtuous 


life. The gods, faid Hesion, have placed Labour before Virtue ; the 
aay to her is at firft rough and difficult, but grows more fmooth and eafy 
the further you advance in it. ‘The man who proceeds in it,- with 
fteadinefs and refolution, will in a little time find, that “ber ways 
are ways of pleafantnefs, and that all her paths are peace.” 

In the fourth place, we may learn from this obfervation which 
we have made on the mind of man, to take particular care, when 
we are once fettled in a regular courfe of life, how we too frequent- 
ly indulge ourfelves in any the moft innocent diverfions and enter- 
tainments, fince the mind may infenfibly fall off from the relifh of 
virtuous actions, and, by degrees, exchange that pleafure which it 
takes in the performance of its duty, for delights of a much more 
interior and unprofitable nature. 

The laft ufe which I fhall make of this remarkable property in 
human nature, of being delighted with thofe actions to which it is 
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accuftomed, is to fhew how abfolutely neceffary it is for us to gain 
habits of virtue in this life, if we would enjoy the pleafures of the 
next. The ftate of blifs we call heaven will not be capable of af- 
feéting thofe minds, which are not thus qualified for it; we mutt, 
in this world, gain a relifh of truth and virtue, if we would be able 
to tafte that knowledge and perfection, which are to make us happy 
in the next. The feeds of thofe fpiritual joys and raptures, which 
are to rife up and flourifh in the foul to all eternity, muft be planted 
in her during this her prefent ftate of probation. In fhort, heaven 
is not to be looked upon only as the reward, but as the natural ef- 
fect of a religious life. 

On the other hand, thofe evil fpirits, who, by long cuftom, have 
contracted in the body Aabdits of luft and fenfuality, malice and re- 
venge, an averfion to every thing that is good, juft, or laudable, 
are naturally feafoned and prepared for pain and mifery. Their tor- 
ments have already taken root in them ; they cannot be happy 
when divefted of the body, unlefs we may fuppofe, that Provipence 
will, in a manner, create the mind anew, and work a miracle in the 
rectification of their faculties. They may, indeed, tafte a kind of 
malignant pleafure in thofe actions to which they are accuftomed, 
whillt in this life ; but when they are removed from all thofe objeéts 
which are here apt to gratify them, they will naturally become their 
own tormentors, and cherifh in themfelves thofe painful habits of 
mind which are called,in Scripture phrafe, “the worm which never dies.” 


To be good is to be happy ; angels 

Are happier than men, becaufe they’re better : 

Guilt is the fource of forrow; ’tis the fiend, 

Th’ avenging fiend, that follows us behind 

With whips and ftings: the blefs’d know none of this, 
But reft in everlafting peace of mind. 


This notion of heaven and hell is fo very conformable to the light 
of nature, that it was difcovered by feveral of the moft exalted hea-» 
thens. It hasbeen finely improved by many eminent divines of the 
lait age, as in particular by Archbifhop Tittorson and Dr. Suer- 
Lock: but there is none who has raifed fuch noble fpeculations up- 
on it as Dr. Scort, in the firft book of his Chriflan Life; which is 
one of the fineft and moft rational {chemes of divinity, that is writ- 
ten in our tongue, or in any other. ‘That excellent author has fhewn 
how every particular cuftom and habit of virtue will, in its own na- 
ture, produce the heaven, or a ftate of happinefs, in him who {hall 
pradtife it : as on the-contrary, how every cuftom or habit of vice 
will be the natural he// of him in whom it fubfifts.* 

Many parents, by ftudying the health and comforts of their chil- 
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* When we had occation before to mention the refurredtion, 
we obferved that the fpirit en that day would be “embodied,” and 
“* Gop would give it a body as it pleafeth him, and to every one its own (or 


proper) body ; and asthe fun, moon, and flars, differ from each other in 
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dren, bring on Aabits that prove the fources of perpetual ficknefs, or 
the certain prefages of an early death. The mother certainly for- 
fakes the intention of Nature when fhe carries her fondnefs to excefs ; 
when fhe makes an idol of her child ; increafing his weaknefs by pre- 
venting itsfenfe of it; and, as if fhe could emancipate him from the 
Jaws of Nature, tries to prevent every approach of pain and diftrefs ; 
not confidering, that for the fake of preferving him at prefent from 
inconveniences, fhe is accumulating on his head a load of anxieties 
and misfortunes, and, by bringing up her child in foftnefs and effem- 
inacy, fhe abfolutely renders him more tender and vulnerable ; and lays 
Open, as it were, his nerves to every fpecies of afflicting fenfations, to 
which he moft affuredly will fall a prey as he grows up. 

Nor do I recommend the oppofite extreme. The middle is the 
only right path. When men, whom the world hath celebrated for 
profound thinking, fpeculate upon innate ideas, or liberty and free 
will, they may be permitted to have their opinion; but when they 
alledge* that children are to be every day plunged into cold water, 
and, whatever be their conititutions or parents, indifcriminately inur- 
ed to cold and moifture; that they are to have no covering on their 
feet; and areto go half naked, &c. ‘Thefe are fuch noxious errors, 
that all reafonable men fhould endeavour to oppofe them. Many 
have been the children whom thefe opinions, begun in {peculation, 
have injured or deftroyed in praétice, and I have feen many a little 
philofophic martyr whom I wifhed, but was unable, to relieve. 

Extrafed from Medical Extrads. 





glory, and there is one flefo of birds, auother of fifo, another of beafts, fa 
would it be with us on that grand and awful day.””>—An inquiry here nat- 
urally ftarts itfelf, “immediate upon the diffolution of the body what 
becomes of the immortal fpirit ?” This we can only learn from Scrip- 
ture. “ Jt is not expedient for me, doubilefs,” Lays St. Paut, “to glory. 
f£ will however come io revelations vouchfafed unto me from the Lord—TI 
aw Curist above fourieen years ago, avhether embodied, or no, L cannot 
tell, Gon knoweth, he was caught up to the THIRD HEAVEN.” — 
ZL alfo know how he was caught up into PA RADISE, whether émbodicd 
or not I cannot tell, Gov tknoweth, and heard unfpeakable words, which it 
is not allowable for man to uiter.”? ‘The Jews make mention of three 
heavens. The firft is properly the ambient air; the fecond the vifi- 
ble firmament, wherein the fun, moon, and ftars appear; and the 
third is the invifible heaven, the throne of Gen and the habitation of 
the holy angels.—St. Pauc difltinétly {peaks of two viligns.—Firt, 
the afcenfion of Curist to HEAVEN ; and fecondly, his afcenfion 
into PARADISE. ‘That thefe are diftinét, appear alfo from the 
refurreétion of Lazarus, and the words of our Saviour to the pent- 
tent finner on the crofs: This day fhalt thou be with me in PARA- 
DISE.”—Moses and Exisua appear to Cunist at the transfigura- 
tion ; and we have feveral other demonitrative proofs in Scripture, 
that the foul, from the moment it quits the body, ceafes not its ac- 
tive energies. 
* Vide Locn’s Treatife on Education. 
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EDUCATION. 


OF THE MODE OF EDUCATION PROPER IN A RE. 
PUBLIC. Written by Dr. Russ. 


HE bufinefs of education has acquired a new complexion by 

the independence of our country. The form of government 
we have aflumed, has created a new clafs of duties to every Ameri- 
can. It becomes us, therefore, to examine our former habits upon 
this fubject, and in laying the foundation for nurferies of wife and 
good men, to adapt our modes of teaching to the peculiar form of 
our government. 

The firft remark that I fhall make upon this fubject is, that an 
education in our own, is to be preferred to an education in a foreign 
country. The principle of patriotifm ftands in need of the reinforce- 
ment of prejudice. And it is well known that our ftrongelt prejudices 
in favour of our country are formed in the firft one and twenty years 
of our lives. The policy of the Lacedemonians is well worthy of 
our imitation. When Antipater demaded fifty of their children as 
holtages for the fulfillment ofa diftant engagement, thofe wife re- 
publicans refuled to comply with his demand, but readily offered 
him double the number of their adult citizens, whofe habits and pre- 


judices could not be fhaken by refiding ina foreign country. Paffing 


by, in this place, the advantages to the community from the early at- 
tachment of youth to the laws and conftitution of their country, I 
fhall only remark, that young men who have trodden the paths of 
{cience together, or have joined inthe fame fports, whether of fwim- 
ming, fcating, fifhing, or hunting, generally feel, thro’ life, fuch ties 
toeach other, as add greatly to the obligations of mutual benevo- 
lence. 

I conceive the education of our youth in this country to be peculiar- 
ly neceflary in Pennfylvania, while our citizens are compofed of the 
natives of fo many different kingdoms in Europe. Our fchools of 
learning, by producing one general, and uniform fyftem of education, 
will render the mafs of the people more homogeneous, and thereby 
fit them more eafily for uniform and peaceable government. 

I proceed in the next place, to enquire, what mode of education we 
fhall adopt fo as to fecure to the ftate all the advantages that are to 
be derived from the proper inftruction of youth; and here I beg leave 
to remark, that the only foundation for a ufeful education in a repub- 
lic is to be laid in Religion. Without this there can be no virtue, and 
without virtue there can be no liberty, and liberty is the cbhjeét and 
life of all republican governments. 

Such is my veneration for every religion that reveals the attributes 


of the Deity, or a future flate of rewards and puniihments, that I had 


rather fee the opinions of Confucius or Mahomed inculcated upon 
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our youth, than fee them grow up wholly devoid of a fyftem of re. 
ligious principles. But the religion I mean to recommend in this 
place, is that of the New Teftament. 

It is foreignto my purpofe to hint at the arguments which eftablith 
the truth of the Chriftain revelation. My only bufinefs is to declare, 
that all its doétrines and precepts are calculated to promote the hap- 
pinefs of fociety, and the fafety and well being of civil government. 
A Chriftian cannot fail of being arepublican. The hiftory of the 
creation of man, and of the relation of our fpecies to each other by 
birth, which is recorded inthe Old Teftament, is the beft refutation 
that can be given to the divine right of kings, and the ftrongeft ar. 
gument that can be ufed in favour of the original and natural equal- 
ity of all mankind, A Chriftian, I fay again, cannot fail of being 
a republican, for every precept of the Gofpel inculcates thofe degrees 
of humility, felf-denial, and brotherly kindnefs, which are direétly 
oppofed to the pride of monarchy and the pageantry of acourt. A 
Chriftian cannot fail of being ufeful to the republic, for his religion 
teacheth him, that no man “ livethto himfelf.”” And laftly, a chrift- 
ian cannot fail of being wholly inoffenfive, for his religion teacheth 
him, in all things to do to others what he would wifh, in like circum- 
ftances, they fhould do to him. 

I am aware that I diffent from one of thofe paradoxical opinions 
with which modern times abound; and that it is improper to fill the 
minds of youth with religious prejudices of any kind, and that they 
fhould be left to choofe their own principles, after they have arrived 
at an agein which they are capable of judging for themielves. 
Could we preferve the mind in childhood and youth a perfect blank, 
this plan of education would have more to recommend it, but this 
we know tobe impoflible. The human mind runs as naturally into 
principles as it does after facts. It fubmits with difficulty to thofe re- 
ftraints or partial difcoveries which are impofed upon it in the infan- 
cy ofreafon. Hence the impatience of children to be informed upon 
all fubjects that relate to the invifible world. But I beg leave to atk, 
why fhould we purfue a different plan of education with refpeé to 

eligion, from that which we purfue in teaching the arts and {cien- 
ces ? Do we leave ‘our youth to acquire fyftems of geography,phil- 
ofophy, or politics, tillthey have arrived at an age in which theyare 
capable of judging for themfelves? We do not. Iclaim no more 
then for religion, than for the other fciences, and I add further, that 
if our youth are difpofed after they are ofage to think for themfelves, 
a knowledge of one fyftem, will be the beft means of conducting them 
in a free enquiry into other fyftems of religion, juft as an acquain- 
tance with one fyftem of philofophy is the beft introduction to the 
ftudy of all the other fyitems in the world. 

Next to the duty which young men owe to their Creator, I wifh 
to fee a regard to their country, inculcated upon them. When the 
Duke of Sully became prime minifter to Henry the [Vth of France, 
the firft thing he did, he tells us, “ Was to fubdue and forget his 
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own heart. The fame duty is incumbent on every citizen of a re- 
public. Our country includes family, friends and property, and 
fhould be preferred to them all. Let our pupil be taught that he 
does not belong to himfelf, but that he is public property. Let him 
be taught to love his family, but let him be taught, at the fame time, 
that he muift forfake, and even forget them, when the welfare of his 
country requires it. He muft watch for the ftate, as if its liberties 
depended upon his vigilance alone, but he muft do this in fuch a 
manner as not to defraud his creditors, or neglect his family. He 
mult love private life, but he mult decline no ftation, however pub- 
lic or refponfible it may be, when called to it by the fuffrages of his 
fellow citizens. He muft love popularity, but he muft defpife it 
when fet in competition with the dictates of his judgment, or the re- 
al intereft of his country. He mutt love character, and have a due 
fenfe of injuries, but he muft be taught to appeal only to the laws 
of the ftate, to defend the one and punifh the other. He muf love 
family honour, but he muft be taught that neither the rank nor an- 
tiquity of his anceftors, can command refpeéct, without perfonal 
merit. He mutt avoid neutrality in all queftions that divide the 
ftate, but he muft fhun the rage and acrimony of party fpirit. He 
muft be taught to love his fellow creatures in every part of the 
world, but. he muft cherifh with more intenfe and peculiar 
affection, the citizens of the United States. I do not wifk 
to fee our youth educated with a fingle prejudice againft any 
nation or country; but we impofe a tafk upon human nature, re- 
pugnant alike to reafon, revelation, and the ordinary dimentfions of 
the human heart, when we require him to embrace, with equal af- 
fection, the whole family of mankind. He mutt be taught to amafs 
wealth, but it mutt be only to encreafe his power of contributing to 
the wants and demands of the ftate. He mult be indulged occa- 
fionally in amufement, but he muft be taught that ftudy and bufi- 
nefs fhould be his principal purfuits in life. Above all he muf 
love life, and endeavour to acquire as many of its conveniences as 
poflible by induftry and economy, but he mutt be taught that this 
life ‘is not his own,’”? when the fafety of his country requires it. 
Thefe are prafticable leffons, and the hiftory of the commonwealths 
of Greece and Rome fhow, that human nature, without the aids of 
Chrittianity, has attained thefe degrees of perfection. 

While we inculcate thefe republican duties upon our pupil, we 
muft not neglect, at the fame time, to infpire him with republican 
principles. He muft be taught that there can be no durable liberty 
but in a republic, and that government, like all other fciences, is of 
a progreflive nature. The chains which have bound this fcience in 
Europe are happily unloofedin America. Here it is open to invef- 
tigation and improvement. While philofophy has prote¢ted us by 
its difcoveries from a thoufand natural evils, government has unhap- 
pily followed with an unequal pace. It would be to difhonour 
human genius, only to name the many defects which ftill exift in 
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the beft fyftems of legiflation. We daily fee matter of a perifhabls 
nature rendered durable by certain chemical operations. In like 
manner, I conceive, that it is poflible to combine power in fuch a 
way as not only to encreafe the happinefs, but to promote the dura- 
tion of republican forms of government far beyond the terms limited 
for them by hiftory, or the common opinions of mankind. 

To aflitt in rendering religious, moral and political inftru&tion more 
effectual upon the minds of our youth, it will be neceflary to fubjec 
their bodies to phyfical difcipline. To obviate the inconveniences of 
their ftudious and fedentary mode of life, they fhould live upon a 
temperate diet, confifting chiefly of broths, milk and vegetables. 
‘The black broth of Sparta, and the barley broth of Scotland, have 
been alike celebrated for their beneficial effects upon the minds of 
young people. They fhould avoid tafting ipiritous liquors. They 
fhould alfo be accuftomed occafionally to work with their hands, 1 in 
the intervals of ftudy, and inthe bufy feafons of the year in the 
country. Moderate fleep, filence, occafional folitude and cleanlinefs, 
thould be inculcated upon them, and the utmoft advantage fhould 
be taken of a proper dire€tion of thofe great principles in human con- 
duct,—fenfibility, habit, tmitations and aflociation. 

The influence of thefe phyfical caufes will be powerful upon the in- 

telleéts, as well as upon the principles and morals of young people. 
‘To thofe who have ftudied human nature, it will not appear Patadox- 
ical to recommend, in this eflay, a particular attention to vocal mufic 
Its mechanical effects in civilizing the mind, and thereby pr eparing 
it for the influence of religion and government, have been fo often 
felt and recorded, that it will be unneceflary to mention faéts in fa- 
vour of its ufefulnefs, in order to excite a proper attention to it. 

I cannot help bearing a teftimony, in this place, againft the cuf- 
tom, which prevails i in fome parts of America, (but which is daily 
failing into difuie in Europe) of crouding boys together under one 
roof for the purpofe of education. The. practice is the gloomy re- 
mains of monkith ignorance, and is as unfavourable to the i improve- 
ments of the mind in vfeful learning, as monafteries are to the {pirit 
of religion. I grant this mode of fecluding boys from the inter- 

courfe of priv rate families, has a tendency to make them fcholars, 
but our bofinets i is to make them men, citizens and Chriftians. The 
vices of young people are generally learned from each other. The 
vices of adults feldom infeé them. By feparating them from each 
other, therefore, in their hours of relaxation from ftudy, we fecure 
their morals from a principal fource of corruption, while we improve 
their manners, by fubjecting them to thofe reftraints which the dif- 
ference of age and fex naturally produce in private families. 

From the obfervations that have been made it is plain, that I 

confider it is Poflible to convert men into republican machines. 
This muf be done, if we expe& them to perform their parts proper- 
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ly, in the great machine of the government of the ftate. That res 
public is fophifticated with monarchy or ariftocracy that does not 
revolve upon the wills of the people, and thefe mutt be fitted to 
each other by means of education before they can be made to pro- 
duce regularity and unifon in government. | 

Having pointed out thofe general principles, which fhould be ins 
culcated alike in all the fchools of the ftate, I proceed now to make 
a few remarks upon the method of conduéting, what is commonly 
called, a libéral or learned education in a republic. 

I fhall begin this part of my fubjec, by bearing a teftimony againft 
the common prattice of attempting to teach boys the learned lan- 
guages, and the arts and fciences, too early in life. The firft twelve 
years of life are barely fufficient to inftru& a boy in reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic. With thefe, he may be taught thofe modern 


languages which are neceflary for him to fpeak. The ftate of the 


memory, in early life, is favourable to the acquifition of languages, 
efpecially when they are conveyed to the mind, through the ear. 
It is, moreover, in early life only, that the organs of fpeech yield in 
fuch a manner as to favour the juft pronunciation of foreign lan- 
guages. | 

Too much pdins cannot be taken to teach our youth to read and 
write our American language with propriety and elegance. The 
ftudy of the Greek language conftituted a material part of the lit- 
erature of the Athenians, hence the fublimity, purity and immortal. 
ity of fo many of their writings. The advantages of a perfect 
knowledge of our language to young men intended for the profef- 
fions of law, phyfic, or divinity, are too obvious to be mentioned ; 
but in a ftate which boatfts of the firft commercial city in America, 
I wifh to fee it cultivated by young men, who are intended for the 
compting houfe, for many fuch, 1 hope, will be educated in our 
colleges. The time is paft when an academical education was 
thought to be unneceflary to qualify a young man for merchandize. 
I conceive no profeffion is capable of receiving more embellifhments 


from it. The French and German languages fhould likewife be 


carefully taught in all our colleges. The abound with ufeful books 
on all fubjeéts. So important and neceflary are thofe languages, 
that a degree fhould never be conferred upon a young man who 
cannot {peak or tranflate them. 

Connetted with the ftudy of languages isthe ftudy of eloquence. 
It is well known how great a part it con(tituted of the Roman edu- 
cation. It is the firft accomplifhment in a republic, and often fets 
the whole machine of government in motion. Let our youth, there- 
fore, be inftruéted in this arts We do not extol it too highly when 
we attribute as much to the power of eloquence as to the fword, ix 
bringing about the American revolution. 

With the ufual arts and fciences that are taught in our American 
colleges, I wifh to fee a regular courfe of le€tures given upon Hiltory 
and Chronology. The fcience of government, whether it related to 
T 
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conftitutions or laws, can only be advanced by a careful felection of 
faéts, and thefe are to be found chiefly in hiftory. Above all, let 
our youth be iftruéted in the hiftory of the ancient republics, and the 
progrefs of liberty and tyranny in the different {tates of Europe. I 
with likewife to fee the numerous facts that relate to the origin and 
prefent {tate of commerce, together with the nature and princples of 
money, reduced to fuch a fyftem, as to be intelligible and agreeable 
to a youtig man. If we confider the commerce of our metropolis 
only as the avenue of the wealth of the ftate, the ftudy of it merits a 
place in a young man’s education ; but, I confider commerce in a 
much higher light when I recommend the ftudy of it in republican 
feminaries. { view it as the beit fecurity againft the influence of 
hereditary monopolies of land, and, therefore, the fureft protection 
againft ariftocracy. . I confider its effects as next to thofe of religion 
in humanizing mankind, and laftly ; I view it as the means of unit- 
ing the different nations of the world together by the ties of mutual 
wants and obligations. 

Chemiftry, by unfolding to us the effeé&ts of heat and mixture, en- 
larges our acquaintance with the wonders of nature and the myfte- 
ries of art; hence it has become in moft of the univerfities of Eu- 
rope, a neceflary branch of a gentleman’s education. Ina young 
county, where improvements in agriculture and manufactures are fo 
much to be defired, the cultivation of this fcience, which explains 
the principles of both of them, fhould be confidered as an obje&@ of 
the utmoft importance. | 

Again, let your youth be inftructed in all the means of promoting 
national profpérity and independence, whether they relate to im- 

rovements in agriculture, manufactures, or inland navigation. 
te him be inftructed further in the general principles of legiflation, 
whether they relate to revenue, or to the prefervation of life, liberty 
or property. Let him be directed frequently to attend the courts of 
juftice, where he will have the beft opportunities of acquiring habits 
of comparing, and arranging his ideas by obferving the difcovery 
of truth, in the examination of witnefles, and where he will hear the 
laws of the ftate explained, with all the advantages of that fpecies of 
eloquence which belongs to the bar. Of fo much importance do I 
conceive it to be, to a young man, to attend occafionally to the deci- 
fions of our courts of law, that I wifh to fee our colleges eftablifhed, 
only in county towns. 

But further, confidering the nature of our connexion with the 
United States, it will be neceflary to make our pupW acquainted 
with all the prerogatives of the national government. He mutt be 
inftructed in the nature and variety of treaties. He muft know the 
difference in the powers and duties of the feveral fpecies of ambaffa- 
dors. He mutt be taught wherein the obligations of individuals and 
of ftates are the fame, and whercin they differ. In fhort, he muft 
acquire a general knowledge of all thofe laws and forms, which 


unite the fovereigns of the earth, or feparate them from each other. 
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I beg pardon for having delayed fo long to fay any thing of the 


feparate and peculiar mode of education proper for women in a re- 
public. Iam fenfible that they muft concur in ajl our plans of ed- 
ucation for young men, or no laws will ever render them effectual. 
‘T'o qualify our women for this purpofe, they fhould not only be in- 
ftruécted in the ufual branches of female education, but they fhould 
be taught the principles of liberty and government ; and the obli- 
gations of patriotifm fhould ‘be inculcated ‘upon them. The opin- 
rons and conduct of men are often regulated by the women in the 
moft arduous enterprizes of life; and their approbation is frequent- 
ly the principal reward of thé hero’s dangers, and thé patriot’s toils. 
Befides, the firft impreffions upon the minds of children are general- 
ly derived from the women. Of how much confequence, therefore, 
is it in a republic, that they fhould think juftly upon the great fub- 
jects of liberty and government! eee ee ee 
The-complaints that have been made againft religion, liberty and 
learning, have been again{t each of them in a feparate ftate. Per- 
haps like certain liquors, they fhould only be ufed in a ftate of mix- 
ture. ‘they mutually affift in correcting the abufes, and in improv- 
ing the good cffedis of each other. From the combined and recip- 
rocal inflnénce of religion, libe*ty and learning upon the morals, 
manners and knowledge of individuals, of thefe, upon government, 
and of government, upon individuals, it is impoflible to meafure the 
degrees of happinefs and perfection to which mankind might be raif= 
ed. For my part, I can form no ideas of the golden age, fo much 
celebrated by the poets, more delightful, than the contemplation of 
that happinefs which it is now in the power of the legiflature of 
Pennfylvania to confer upon her citizens, by eftablifhing proper 
modes and places of education in every part of the flate. ins tan 
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IIE true object of education, like that of every other moral 
proceis, is the generation of happinefs. 
Happinefs to’ the individual in the firft place. If individuals 
were univerfally happy, the {pecies would be happy. | 
Man is a focial being. In fociety the intereft of individuals are 
intertwilted with each other, and cannot be féparated. Men fhould 
be taught to affift each other. The firft object fhould be to train a 
man to be happy ; the fecond to train him to be ufeful, that is, to 
be virtuous. mere fi 
There is a further reafon for this. Virtue is effential to individu- 
al happinefs. ‘There is no tranfport equal to that of the perform- 
ance of virtue. All other happinefs, which is not connected with 
iclt-approbation and fympathy, is unfatisfactory and frigid. 
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To make a man virtuous we muft make him wife. All virtue 
is a compromife between oppofite motives and inducements. ‘The 
man of genuine virtue, is a man of vigorous comprehenfion and long 
views. He who would be emminently ufeful, muft be eminently 
inftructed. He muft be endowed with a fagacious judgment and 
an ardent zeal, 

The argument in favour of wifdom or a cultivated intelleét, like 
the argument in favour of virtue, when clofely confidered, fhows 
itfelf to be twofold. Wifdom is not only direétly a means to vir- 
tue ; it is alfo directly a means to happinefs. The man of enlight- 
ened underftanding and perfevering ardour, has many fources of 
enjoyment which the ignorant man cannot reach ; and it may at 
feaft be fufpected that thefe fources are more exquifite, more folid, 
more durable and more conftantly acceflible, than any which the 
wife man and the ignorant man poffefs in common. | 

Thus it appears that there are three leading objeéts of a juft edu. 
cation, happinefs, virtue, wifdom, including under the term wifdom 
both extent of information and energy of purfuit. 

When a child is born, one of the earlieft purpofes of his inftitutor 
ought to be, to awaken his mind, to breathe a foul into the, as yet, 
unformed mafs. 

What may be the precife degree of difference with refpect to ca- 
pacity that children generally bring into the world with them, is a 
problem that it is perhaps impoflible completely to folve. 

But, if education cannot do every thing, it cando much. To 
the attainment of any accomplifhment what is principally neceflary, 
is that the accomplifhment fhould be ardently defired. How many 
inftances is it reafonable to fuppofe there are, where this ardent des 
fire exifts, and the means of attainment are clearly and fkilfully 
pointed out, where yet the accomplifhment remains finally unattain- 
ed? Give but fufficient motive, and you have given every thing. 
Whether the object be to {hoot at a mark, or to mafter a {cience, this 
obfervation is equally applicable. 

The means of exciting defire are obvious. Has the propofed ob- 
ject defirable qualities? Exhibit them. Delineate them with perf- 
picuity, and delineate them with ardour. Show your object from 
time to time under every point of view which is calculated to dem- 
onftrate its lovelinefs. Criticife, commend, exemplify. Nothing is 
more common than for a mafter to fail in infufing the paflions into 
his pupil that he propofes to infafe ; but who is there that refufes to 
contefs, that the failure is to be afcribed to the indolencesor unikil. 
fulnefs of the mafter, not to the impoffibility of fuccefs ? 

The more inexperienced and immature is the mind of the infant, 
the greater is its pliability. It is not to be told how early, habits, 
pernicious or otherwife, are acquired. Children bring fome quali- 
ties, favourable or adverfe to cultivation, into the world with them. 
But they fpeedily acquire other qualities in addition to thefe, and 
Which are probably of more moment than they, ‘Thus a difeafed 
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fiate of body, and ftill more an improper treatment, the rendering 
the child, in any confiderable degree, either the tyrant or the flave 
of thofe around him, may in the firft twelve months implant feeds 
of an ill temper, which in fome inftances may accompany him 
through life. . 

Reafoning from the principles already delivered, it would be a 
erois miftake to fuppofe, that the fole object to be attended to in the 
firft part of education, is to provide for the prefent eafe and happi- 
nefs of the individual. An awakened mind is one of the moft im- 
portant purpofes of educatien, and it is a purpofe that cannot too 
{oon enter into the views of the preceptor. 

It feems probable that early inftruétion is a thing, in itfelf confid- 
ered, of very inferior value. Many of thofe things which we learn 
in our youth, it is neceflary, if we would well underftand, that we 
fhould learn over again in our riper years. Many things that, in 
the dark and unapprehenfive period of youth, are attained with in- 
finite labour, may, by a ripe and judicious underftanding, be acquired 
with an effort inexpreflibly inferior. He who fhould affirm, that 
the true object of juvenile education was to teach no one thing in 
particular, but to provide againit the age of five and twenty a mind 
well regulated, active, and prepared to learn, would certainly not 
obtrude upon us the abfurdeft of paradoxes. 

The purpofe therefore of early inftruétion is not abfolute. It is 
of lefs importance, generally {peaking, that a child fhould acquire 
this or that fpecies of knowledge, than that, through the medium 
of inftrution, he fhould acquire habits of intelle€tual adtivity. It is | 
not fo much for the direét confideration of what he learns, that his 
mind muft not be fuffered to lie idle. ‘The preceptor in this refpet 
is like the inclofer of uncultivated land ; his firit crops are not valu- 
ed for their intrinfic excellence; they are fown that the land may 
be brought into order. The fprings of the mind, like the joints of 
the body, are apt to grow ftiff for want of employment. They mutt 
be exercifed in various directions and with unabating perfeverance. 
In a word, the firft leffon of a judicious education is, Learn to think, 
to difcriminate, to remember and to enquire. 








THE NECESSITY OF CULTIVATING THE DISPOSI. 
TIONS OF CHILDREN. By Hucu Suita, M. D. 


T HE human mind, in its infant opening, has been juftly compar- 
ed to a blank fheet of paper, fufceptible of every impreflion : 
whence it may be fuppofed, children receive their prejudices and in- 
clinations from the difpofitions of thofe perfons to whofe care they 
are entruited, in like manner as thefe letters convey the fentiments 
of the author. 

That any children are born with vicious inclinations, I would not 
willingly believe. When I bear parents exclaiming againil the bad 
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difpofitions of their own children, I cannot help oftentimes fecretly 
condemning the parents themfelves, for introducing fuch vices into 
their habits. Inftinét, even in brutes, produces a tendernefs for their 
young—a harmlefs focicty amongit their neighbours—a paflive fear 
towards their enemies—and violence feldom is difcovered but againft 
thofe animals which nature has appointed for their fupport. Can 
we then imagine that a worfe than brutifh fiercenefs fhould be nat- 
urally difcernable in our infant ftate ?—that fpite, malice, anger, 
and revenge, fuch diabolical paflions, fhould tyranize before we are 
capable of felf-defence ? The very fuppofition feems to me an 
arraignment of providence in the nobleft part of the creation, and 
appears to be inconfiftent with the juitice of a benevolent Deity. 

It therefore behoves every mother to be watchfnl of her own con- 
duct, and perfectly fatisfied of the difpofitions of fuch-fervants as fhe 
entrufts with the care of her children, at this fufceptible time of life ; 
when even the more affectionately thefe perfons treat them, the worfe 
confequences are to be apprehended, it their own tempers are not 
good : for as children are gratefully fond of thofe who ufe them 
kindly, they are by far the more likely to imbibe the bad qualities 
of an indulgent attendant ; and, on the contrary, to profit by good 
examples. ? 

Objects that attract the eyes are the firft delighting : the pleafures. 
from hearing are the next. From fight and found ideas take their 
gradual rife. Hence, a partial fondnets is formed by children tow- 
ards thofe whofe province it is to attend upon them: and for this 
reafon they are more fond of their nurfes, who are conitantly: prat- 
tling to them, than of parents neglectful of their infancy. 

The want of duty and affection in children towards their parents 
fo much to be cenfured, and io generally complained of, often pro- 
ceeds from this early mifmanagement. The indifference alfo ot too 
many parents towards their children, frequently owes its origin to 
depriving themtelves of the enjoyments of their little ones at this 
engaging feafon of life. Even to an uninterefted perfon, the expand- 
ing of an infant mind 1s a delightful entertainment ; but to good 
p: os its, the pleafure and attachment mutt certainly prove exceed- 
ingly more agreeable and lafting. We mult indeed pity thofe whom 
necellity deprives of this happy folace, but utterly condemn fuch 
whofe inclinations drive their little nurflings fromthem. Unnatural 
and miftaken perfons, who, if they are punifhed with undutiful chil- 
dren, fuffer only in confequence of their own neglect ! 

Would you, my tender and confiderate matrons, with tq fee your 
children truly amiable? Be then ever careful of yourfelves. Endeav- 
our alfo as much as poflible to prevent violent excefs of paffion in 
your hufbands. This is a Jandable talk, and much more in the 
power of women than they generally 1 imagine. ‘Truft me, my fair- 
ones, truly prudent and good wives, by bending a little to the rug- 
ged, headftrong, and boifterous difpofitions of fome hufbands, may 
for the molt part civilize them ; and by their endearing and {footh- 
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ing manners, in fpite of early vicious habits, compel them to a beha- 
viour of tendernefs andlove. Thus, by the example of an engaging 
deportment on your part, you will foften their tempers, fo as to ren- 
der them good hufbands, good fathers, good matters, and valuable 
members of fociety. | 

While, on the other hand, vindictive and peevifh women not only 
forfeit this female importance, but too frequently eltrange their huf- 
bands’ affections from them: and need I fay that this want of har- 
mony and fincere friendfhip, between man and wife, is a dangerous 
pattern for their children ? 

From the ftrong force of example, it becomes tn a manner natu- 
ral to the children of fuch perfons to give an unbridled loofe to ev- 
ery impulfe; nay, their emulation is foon engaged to become 
equally tyrannical with their parents. On the contrary, where no 
fach precedents are before their eyes—whcre impaffioned and youth- 
ful love keeps pace with fentimental friendfhip—where the polite and 
well-bred man fhows a virtuous inclination towards his wife; and 
they both join in a proper regard for their children—how much rea- 
fon have we to expect that their young and tender minds will be im- 
prefled with virtue! Nay, I dare aver, that, from this rectitude of 
behaviour, fuch parents will generally be rewarded with good and 
dutiful children. 

With refpe& to the management of children, how fhall we draw 


the line between indulgence and feverity? Although they are dia- 


metrically oppofite to each other, it is fcarcely poflible to be done ; 
nay, it cannot be determined, fo as to admit of abfolute decifion. 
Children neceffarily require a different treatment, even from their 
natural difpofition, as it is ufually called ; and a conduc indulgent 
to fome, will prove the greateft feverity to others. Let it therefore 
be remembered, that our plan is to fubdue the firft irregular emotions 
an the bud, fo as to prevent them from rifing into paflions. 

I would, then, at all events, earneftly recommend temper and for- 
bearance to thofe who have the government of their infant years. 
Kind treatment, good words, and a generous encouragement, to moft 
difpofitions, will prove equal to every thing that you require of 
them ; and if they can be conquered by fuch laudable and gentle 
means, you not only carry the firft points in the moft eligible man- 
ner, but accuftom them alfo to an obliging behaviour, and excite 
their emulation to endeavour to pleafe. 

Carefully therefore obferve every emotion that is praife-worthy, 
and let a reward accompany it ; for the encouragement of one virtu- 
ous impulfe will havea much happier effect than the correction of a 
hundred faults. 

Such are the impreflions neceflary to form a virtuous mind, and 
they will certainly grow up into their habits. On the contrary, 
where children’s difpofitions are untoward ; if they be fubdued by 
harfh words, threats, and chaftifement, how are their tempers ruflled 
by fuch treatment !—and what is to be expected but that they confi- 
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der feverity and violence as the only means for them to obtain any 
point over others, whom they may have a future occafion to contend 


- with ? What a wretched foundation of perpetual difquietude ! 


Where reproof is neceflary, mortification is undoubtedly the beft 
means of correction; and let an acknowledgement of the fault prove 
the means of reconciliation. 

«“ And next to right, pray condefcend 

“ T’ acknewledge doing wrong, my frlend.” 
This humbles them in their own opinions ; it neceffarily begets 
fhame; and before a difpofition is hardened into vice, fhame will 
always produce amendment. 

Moreover, in this cafe there is no object for refentment, that great 
fupport of pride; confequently it initiates them to confider thorough- 
ly their own condué, and of courfe to dwell upon the caufe for 
which they are thushumbled. What, therefore, can more thorough 
ly conduce to render children amiable as they grow up, than the acs 
cuftoming of them to a retrofpection of their own behaviour, and to 
an inward condemmation of their faults, of which their making a 
confeffion is fufficient proof ? 

Even in the moft trifling promife a parent can make to children, 
I moft earneftly recommend that it be religioufly adhered to ; other- 
wife you teach them a fhocking leffon of deceit. 

For equivocation and falfity, their mortifications ought to be ex. 
ceedingly fevere ; but inevery point where you find it neceflary to 
corre@t, be fure you make them truly fenfible of their error : at the 
fame time, inevery mifdemeanor, be thoroughly fatisfied that’it pro- 
ceeds from a culpable emotion, before you reprove it ; for it fomes 
times falls out, that wrong attions may proceed from laudable in- 
tentions. 4 

How ofen in life does it happen, that exceptions are taken againft 
a friend, who is at that very time actually meditating the angry per- 
fon’s advantage; and yet, perhaps, appearances fo blind him that 
he thinks of nothing but revenge, until an eclaircifement takes place, 
when he as paffionately reproaches himfelf for his ingratitdue ! The 
cafe is ftill harder with children ; for, when they are punifhed 
wrongfully ; it is feldom that they have it in their power to clear 
themfelves ; and further, they may probably fuppofe their own good 
emotions to be the guilty caufe, and thereby endeavour to fupprefs 
a rifing virtue. 

Indulgence over much is liable to produce effects equally bad, as 
extreme feverity ; for as the latter inures them to every act of vio-~ 
lence, fo the former encourages the breach of every civil duty that 
thwarts their felfifh inclinations. 

But the greateft mifcondué of all arifes from thefe two oppofite 
ways of management being united together in the widelt extreme 5 
when one moment thre little creature’s bones are almoft broken for 
a fault of which it is fearcely fenfible, and the next moment it 1s 
fondly cherifhed to reconcile it to the miftaken parent ; and in res 
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‘urn, not improbably, indulged in exercifang its rage upon toys, in 
torturing birds, dogs, cats, and fuch-like domettic animals. as infant 
tyranny can lord it over ; and permitted alfo at the window to fport 
with the lives of little buzzing infects, that fall a facrifice to wanton 
cruelty. 

The child who is fondly and foolifhly indulged, promifes only a 
melancholy profpeét ; but where, on the other hand, as is too gener- 
ally feen, an occafional feverity inures it to cruelty, the difpofition is 
inevitably ruined. The confequences of fuch feverity and fuch in- 
dulgence fill the mind with every difagreeable apprehenfion : and. 
indeed, what can they produce but inordinate defires; brutifh rage, 
and violence } ? 

Thofe parents who are happy enough to fubdue their own choler; 
and thereby fet their children proper examples, will have very little 
caufe for complaint againit them: on the contrary, fuch as are per- 
petually quarreling with each other, with their children, fervants, 
and every body around them, cannot expect much peace and com- 
fort from their rifing families. But if they will take this friendly 
advice, to correct their own errors only once, for every hundreth 
time they chattife others, it will probably bring about fome amend- 
ment in themfelyes ; and the force of their example muit furely pro- 
duce the beft effect upon their houfehold. 


We have now conduéted children through the different ftages of 


helplefs infancy and gradually introduced ‘them, though as yet but 
junior characters, upon the grand theatre of life ; where the happy 
effects of fuch careful regulations are generally to be diftinguifhed. 

As-to literary improvements, they properly come under another ju- 
rifdigion, and therefore claim your future confideration. Never- 
thelefs, a condefcending obligingnefs, a fweet affability, an unaflum- 
ing fenfibility, and a modett deportment, ever denote the proper ed- 
ucation of a female mind. In like manner, prudence, abitemiouf- 
nefs, and virtuous difpofitions in men, moit frequently proceed from 
the good impreffions of childhood. Severe ftripes, and harth ufage, 
add fuel to a turbulent and revengeful {pirit, and too frequently 
render a fullen boy malicious: on the other hand, the indul Iged and 
{poiled child commonty turns out an abandoned libertine. 

Thus, my fair ones, you may eafily difcaver how much fociety 
is interefted in your motherly condu¢t, at this early time ; “ for, as 
the twig is bent the tree w ill grow ;” and the ieeds of iniquity, in 
thofe diipofitions Where virtue is not planted, unavoidably, as it were, 
take root, and {pring up without much cultivation. 

Every notorious vice fhows an utter contempt for the mora! duties 
of life ; and the man whofe charaéter is infamous, feems but little to 
regard the opinion of others : therefore the good fame and chattity 
of women become his ridicule and {port. Such men are continual. 
ly affaulting their virtue, and aiming at their fedu@tion. Of confe- 
quence, the darling who has never been curbed in the early impulfes 
6f erroneous inclination s, will prove to be very little capable of fab: 
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duing the tempeftuous paffions of youth ; which will not only h 
him on to his own ruin, but alfo too generally occafion the difgrace, 
infamy, and deftruction of many unfortunate young women. 

Thus it =ppears, how greatly the happinefs and profperity of the 
fair fex are affected by the fenfual mifcondu& of ours ; infomuch 
that, in the prefent inftance, women as well as men muft fall degra- 








THOUGHTS UPON FEMALE EDUCATION. 
Written by Dr. Rufh. 


HE firft remark that I fhall make upon this fubject, is, that 

female education fhould be accommodated to the ftate of fo- 
ciety, manners, and government of the country, in which it is con- 
ducted, 

This remark leads me at once to add, that the education of young 
Jadies, in this country, fhould be conducted upon principles very dif- 
ferent from what it is in Great Britain, and in fome refpedts, differ- 
ent from what it was when we were part of a monarehical empire. 

There are feveral circumftances in the fituations, employments, 
and duties of womeg in America, which require a peculiar mode of 
education, 

I. The early marriages of our women, by contracting the time 
allowed for education, renders it neceilary to contract its plan, and 
to confine it chiefly to the more ufeful branches of literature. 

II, The ftate of property in America, renders it neceffary for 
the greateft part of our citizens to employ themfelves, in different 
occupations, for the advancement of their fortunes. This cannot 
be done without the affitance of the female members of the com- 
munity. They muft be the Rewards, and guardians of their huf- 
bands’ property. That education, therefore, will be moft proper 
for our women, which teaches them to difcharge the duties of thofe 
offices with the moft fuccefs and reputation. 

Ill. Fromthe numerous avocations from their families, to which 
profeffional life expofes gentlemen in America, a principal fhare of 
the initruétion of children naturally devolves upon the women. It 
becomes us therefore to prepare them by a fuitable education, for 
the difcharge of this moft ‘mportant duty of mothers. 

IV. The equal fhare that every citizen has in the liberty, and. 
the poffible fhare he may have in the government of our ‘country, 
make it neceffary that our ladies fhould be qmalified to a certain de- 
gree by a peculiar and fuitable education, to concur in inftructing 
their fons in the principles of liberty and government. 

V. In Great Britain the bufinefs of fervants is a regular occu- 
pation; but in America this humble ftation is the ufual retreat of 
unexpected indigence ; hence the fervants in this country poffefs lefs 
knowledge and fubordination than are required from them; and. 
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hence, our ladies are obliged to attend more to the private affairs of 
their families, than ladies generally do, of the fame rank in'Great 
Britain. “They are good fervants,” faid an American lady of 
diftinguifhed merit,* in a letter to a favourite daughter,t “ who 
will do well with good: looking after.” This circamftance fhould 
have great influence upon the nature and extent of female education 
in America. © | : tet 

The branches of literature moft effential for a young lady in this 
country, appear to be, | | 

I. A knowledge of the Englith language. She fhould not only 
read, but {peak and {pell it correétly. And to enable her to do this, 
fhe fhould be taught the Englith grammar, and be frequently ex- 
amined in applying its rules m common converfation. - : 

II. Pleafure and intereft corfpire to make the writing of a fair 
and legible hand, a neceflary branch of a lady’s education. For 
this purpofe the fhould be tanght not only to fhape every: letter 
properly, but to pay the ftridicli regard to points and capitals: | 

I once heard of a man who profefled to difcover the temper and 
difpofition of perfons by locking at their hand writing. Without 
enquiring into the probability of this Rory, I fiall only remark, that 
there is one thing in which ali mankind agree upon this fubject, and 
that is, in confidering writing that is blotted, crooked, or illegible, 
as a mark of vulgar education. I know of few things more rude 
or illiberal, than to obtrude a letter upon a perfon of rank or bufi- 
nefs, which cannot be eafily read. Peculiar care fhould be taken to 
avoid every kind of ambiguity and affectation in writing names. I 
have now a letter in my poffeffion upon bufinefs, from a gentleman 
of a liberal profeffion in a neighbouring ftate, which I am unable to 
anfwer, becaufe I cannot difcover the name which is fubfcribed to it.4 
For obvious reafons | would recommend the writing of the firft or 
Chriftian name at full length, where it does not confiit of more than 
two fyllables. Abbreviations of all kinds in letter writing, which 
always denote either hafte or careleffnefs, fhould likewife be avoided. 

















* Mrs. Greme. + Mrs. Elizabeth Fergufon. 


t{ The prefent mode of writing among perfons of tafte is to ufe 
a. capital letter only for the firft word of a fentence, and for names 
of perfons, places and months, and for the firft word of every line in 
poetry. The words fhould be fo fhaped that a ftraight line may be 
drawn between two lines, without touching the extremeties of the 
words in cither of them. 


§ Dr. Franklin received many letters while he was in France 
during the American war, from perfons who wifhed to migrate to 
America, and who appeared to poffefs knowledge and talents that 
would have been ufeful to this country, but their names were fub- 
{cribed to their letters in fo artificial and affeéted a manner, that he 
was unable to decypher them, and of courfe, did not anfwer them. 
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I have only to add under this head, that the Italian and inverted 
hands which are read with difficulty, are by no means accommo- 
dated to the active ftate of bufinefs in America, or to the fimplicity 
of the citizens of a republic. 

ILI, Some knowledge of figures and book-keeping is abfolutely 
neceflary to qualify a young lady for the duties which await her i 1 
this country. ‘There are certain occupations in which fhe may affiit 
her hufband with this knowledge ; and fhould fhe furvive him, and 
agreeably to the cuftom of our country be the executrix of his will, 
fhe cannot fail of deriving immenfe advantages from it. 

IV. An acquaintance with geography and fome infiruétion in 
chronology will enable a young lady to read hiftory, biography, 
and travels, with advantage ; and thereby qualify her not only for 
a general intercourfe with the world, but to be an agreeable com- 
panion for a fenfible man. To thefe branches of knowledge may 
be added, in fome inftances, a general acquaintance with the firft 
principles of aftronomy, natural philofophy and chemiftry, particu- 
darly, with fuch parts of them as are calculated to prevent fuperiti- 
tion, by explaining the caufes, or obviating the effects of natural evil, 
and fuch, as are capable of being applic :d to domettic, and culinary 
purpofes. 

‘ Y. Vocal mufic fhould never be negleéted, in the education 
a young lady, in this rauatry. Befides preparing her to join in tha 
part of public worfhip which confifts in pfalmody, it will enable i. 
to foothe the cares of domettic life. ‘The diftrefs and vexation of a 
ife of a nurfery, and even the forrows that will fome- 
times intrude into her own bofom, may all be relieved by a fong, 
where found and fentiment unite to act upon the mind. [I hope it 
will not be thought foreign to this part of our fubject to introduce a 
faa here which has been fugeelted to me by my profetfion, and that 
is, that the exercife of the organs of the breaft, by finging, contrib- 
uites very much to defend them from thofe difeafes to which our cli- 
mate, and other caufes, have of late expofed them.—Our German 
fellow citizens are feldom afflifted with confumptions, nor have I 
ever known but one inftance of {pitting of blood among them, 
This, I believe, is m part occafioned by the ftrength which their 
lungs acquire, by exercifing them frequently in vocal mufic, for this 
conititutes an eflential branch of their education. ‘The mufic-maf- 
ter of our academy* has furnifhed me with an ob/ervation {till more 
in favour of this opinion. He informed me that he had known fev- 
eral inftances of perfons who were ftrongly difpofed to the confump- 
tion, who were reftored to health, by the moderate exercife of their 
lungs in finging. . 

VI. Dancing i is by no means an improper branch of education 
for an American lady. It promotes health, and renders the figure 
and motion of the body eafy and agreeable. I anticipate the time 
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when the refources of converfation fhall be fo far multiplied, that 
the amufement of dancing fhall be wholly confined to children. 
But in our prefent flate of fociety and knowledge, I conceive it to 
be an agreeable fubftitute for the ignoble pleafures of drinking and 
gaming, in our afllemblies of grown people. 

VII. The attention of young ladies fhould be direéted, as foon 
as they are prepared for it, to the reading of hiftory, travels, poetry, 
and moral eilays, Thefe ftudies are accommodated, in a peculiar 
manner, to the prefent ftate of fociecty in America, and when a rel- 
ith is excited for them, in early life, they fubdue that paffion for 
reading novels, which fo generally prevails among the fair fex. I 
cannot difmifs this {pecies of writing and reading without obferving, 
that the fubjects of novels are by no means accommodated to our 
prefent manners. They hold up /z, it is true, but it is not as yet 
lifein America. Our paflions have not as yet “ overftepped the 
modefty of nature,” nor are they * torn to tatters,” to ufe the ex. 
preflions of the poet, by extravagant love, jealoufy, ambition, or re- 
venge. As yet the intrigues of a Britifh novel are as foreign to our 
manners, as the refinements of Afiatic vice. Let it not be faid, that 
the tales of diftrefs, which fill modern novels, have a tendency to 
foften the female heart into acts of humanity. ‘The faét is the re- 
verfe of this. The abortive fympathy which is excited by the reci- 
tal of imaginary diftrefs, blunts the heart to that which is real; and 
hence we fometimes fee inftances of young ladies, who weep away 
a whole forenoon over the criminal forrows of a fictitious Charlotte 
or Werter, turning with difdain at three o’clock from the fight of a 
beggar, who folicits in feeble accents or figns, a fmall portion only 
of the crumbs which fail from their father’s tables. 

VIII. It will be neceflary to connec all thele branches of edu- 
cation with regular inftruction in the Chriftian religion. For this 
purpofe the principles of the different fects of Chriitians fhould be 
taught and explained, and our pupils should early be furnifhed with 
fome of the moft imple arguments in favour of the truth of Chrift 
tianity.* A portion of the Bible (of late improperly banifhed from 
our fehool:) fhould be read by them every day, and fuch queftions 
fhould be afked, after reading it, as are calculated to imprint upon 
their minds the interefting ftorics contained in it. 

Rouffeau has afferted that the great fecret of education confifts 
in “ wafting the time of children profitably.” There is fome truth 
in this obfervation. I believe that we often impair their health, 
and weaken their capacities, by impoiing fludies upon them, which 
are not proportioned io their years. But this objeciion does not ap- 
ply to religious inilrudtion. ‘There are certain fimple propol:tions 
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* Baron Haller’s letters to his daughter on the truths of the 
Chriftian religion, and Dr. Beatie’s * evidences of the Chriftian re- 
ligion briefly and plainly fated,’ are excellent litle tras, and well 
adapted for this parpofe. 
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in the Chriftian religion, which are fuited in a peculiar manner to 
the infant ftate of reafon and moral fenfibility. A clergyman of 
long experience in the inftruction of youth, * informed me, that he 
always found children acquired religious knowledge more cafily 
th: in knowledge upon other fubjects ; and that young girls acquired 

this kind of knowledge more readily ‘than boys. The female breaft 
is the natural foil of Chriftianity ; ; and while our women are taught 
to believe its doctrines, and obey its precepts, the wit of Voltaire, 
and the {tile of Bolinbroke, will never be able to deftroy its influence 
upon our citizens. 

I cannot help remarking in this place, that Chriftianity exerts the 
mott friendly influence upon fcience, as well as upon the morals and 
manners of mankind. Whether this be occafioned by the unity of 
truth, and the mutual afliftance which truths upon different fubjects 
afford each other, or whether the faculties of the mind be fharpened 
and correéted by embracing the truths of revelation, and thereby 
prepared to invettigate and perceive truths upon other fubjeats, I 
will not determine; but I believe that the greateft difcoveries in 
f{cience have been made by Chriftian philofophers, and that there is 
the moft kno wledge i in thofe countries where there is the moit Chrif- 
tianity.| If this remark be well founded, then thofe philofophers 
who reject Chriilianity, and thofe Chriftians, whether parents or 
{chool-mafters Ss who neglect the religious inftruction of their chil- 
dren and pupils, rejed and negle@ the moft effe@tual means of promot- 
ing knowledge in our country. 

‘IX. Ifthe meafures that have been recommended for infpiring 
our pupils with a fenfe of pep and moral obligation be adopted, 

the government of them will be eafy and agreeable. 1 fhall only 
remark under this head, that _/fr idinefs of difcipline will always render 


feverity unneceflary, and that there will be the moft inftruction in 


that {fchool, where there is the moft order. 
I have faid nothing in fivour of inftrumental mufic as a branch 


of female education, becauie I conceive it is by no means accommo- 
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* The Ses. Mr. Nic HoLAS CoLuin, munifter of the Suinedith 
church in Wicocoe. 


+ This is true in a peculiar manner in the fetence of medicine. 
A young Scotch phyfician of enterprizing talents, who conceived 
«a high idea of the tate of medicine in the eaftern countries, {pent two 
years in enquiries after medical knowledge in Conftantinople and 
Grand Cairo. On his return to Britain he confeffed to an Ameri- 
can phy fician whom he met at Naples, that after all his refearches 
and travels, he “*had difcovered nothing except a fingle fact relative 
to the plague, that he thought worth remembering or communicat- 
ng. » “The fcience of medicine in China, according to the accounts 

of De Halde, is in as imperfect a flate as among the Indians of 


North America. 
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dated to the prefent ftate of fociety and manners in America. The 
price of mufical inftruments, and the extravagant fees demanded by 
the teachers of inftrumental mufic, form but fmall part of my ob. 
jections to it. 

To perform well, upon a mufical inftrument, requires much time 
and long prattice. From two to four hours in a day, for three or 
four years, appropriated to mufic, are an immenfe deduction from 
that fhort period of time which is allowed by the peculiar circum. 
{tances of our country for the acquifition of the ufeful branches of 
literature that have been mentioned. How many ufeful ideas might 
be picked up in thefe hours from hiftory, philofophy, poetry, and 
the numerous moral eflays with which our language abounds, and 
how much more would the knowledge acquired upon thefe fubjeés 
add to the confequence of a lady, with her hufband and with fociety, 
than the beft performed pieces of mufic upon a harpficord or a 
guittar ! Of the many ladies whom we have known, who have fpent 
the moft important years of their lives, in learning to play upon in- 
ftruments of mufic, how few of them do we fee amufe themfelves or 
their friends with them, after they become miftrefles of families ! 
Their harpficords ferve only as fide-boards for their parlours, and 
prove by their filence, that neceflity and circumitances will always 
prevail over fafhion and falfe maxims of education. 

Let it not be fuppofed from thefe obfervations that I am infenfi- 
ble of the charms of inftrumental mufic, or that I wifh to exclude it 
from the education of a lady where a mufical ear irrefiftably difpof 
es to it, and affluence at the fame time affords a proipedt of fuch an 
exemption from the ufual cares and duties of a miftrefs of a family, 
as will enable her to practife it. Thefe circumftances form an ex- 
ception to the general conduct that fhould arife upon this fubjea, 
from the prefent ftate of fociety and manners in America. 

It is agreeable to obferve how differently modern writers, and the 
infpired author of the Proverbs, defcribe a fine woman. The for- 
mer confine their praifes chiefly to perfonal charms and ornamental 
accomplifhments, while the latter celebrates only the virtues of a 
valuable miftrefs of a family, and a ufeful member of fociety. The 
one is perfectly acquainted with all the fafhionable languages of Eu- 
rope ; the other, “ opens her mouth with wifdom,” and is perfectly 
acquainted with all the ufes of the needle, the diftaff, and the loom. 
The bufinefs of the one is pleafure; the pleafure of tht other, is 
bufinefs. The one is admired abroad; the other is honoured and 
beloved at home. ‘“ Her children rife up and call her bleed, her 
hufband alfo, and he praifeth her.” There is no fame in the world 
equal to this ; nor is there a note in mufic half fo delightful, as the 
xef{pectful language with which a grateful fon or daughter perpetu- 
ates the memory of a fenfible and affectionate mother. 

{It fhould not furprize us that Britifh cuftoms, with refpec to fe- 
male education, have been tran{planted into our American fchools 
and families, We fee marks of the fame incongruity, of time aud 
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place in many other things. We behold our houfes accommodated 
to the climate of Great Britain, by eaftern and weltern directions. 
We behold our ladies panting in a heat of ninety degrees, under a 
hat and cufhion, which were calculated for the temperature of a 
Britifh fummer: We behold our citizens condemned and punifhed 
by a criminal law, which was copied from a country, where maturi- 
ty in corruption renders public executions a part of the amufements 
of the nation. It is high time to awake from this fervility—to 
ftudy our own char: 1Ster-—to examine the age of our country—and 
to adopt manners in every thing, that fhall be accommodated to our 
{ate of fociety, and to the forms of our government. In particular 
it is incumbent upon us to make ornamental accomplifhments yield 
to principles and knowledge, in the education of our women. 

A. philofopher once faid, “ let me make all the ballads of a coun- 
try, and I care not who makes its laws.” He might with more 
propriety have faid, let the ladies of a country be educated properly, 
and they will not only make and admunitter its laws, but form its. 
manners and character. It would require a lively imagination to 
defcribe, or even to comprehend, the happinefs of a country, where 
knowledge and virtue were generally diffufed among the female fex. 
Our young men would then be reftrained from vice by the terror 
of being banifhed from their company. The loud laugh, and the 
m alignant {mile, at the expence of i innocence, or of perfon: tl infirmi- 
ties—the feats of fuccetsful mimickry—and the low priced wit, 
which is borrowed irom a mifapplication of fcripture phrafes, would 
no more be confidered as recommendations to the fociety of the la- 
dies. A double entendre in their prefence, would then exclude a 
gentleman forever from the company of both fexes, and probably 
oblige him to feek an afylum from contempt in a Sink eign country. 
The influence of female education would be ftill more extenfive and 
ufeful in domeftic life. The obligations of gentlemen to qualify 
themfelves by kno wledge and indultry to difcharge the duties of be- 
nevolence, would be encreafed by fe saad the patriot, the 
hero, and the legiflator, would find the fweeteft reward of their 
toils, in the approbation and applaufe of their wives. Children 
would difcover the marks of maternal prudence and wifdom in ev- 
ery ftation of life; for it has been remarked that there have been 
few great or good men who have not been Dietled with wife and 
prudent mothers. Cyrus was taught to revere the gods, by his 
mother Mandane—Samuel was « ievoted to his prophetic office be- 
fore he was born, by his mother Hannah—Conftantine was refcued 
from pagantim by his mother Conftantia—and Edwatd the fixth 

nherited thofe great a id excellent qualities which made him the de- 
li ght of the age in w! hich he lived, from his mother, lady Jane Sey- 
mous. Many other inftances might be mentioned, if neceflary, 
from ancient and modern hiftory, , to eftablith the truth of this 


propofition. 
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i am not enthufiaftical upon the fubject of education. In the 
ordinary courfe of human affairs, we fhall probably too foon follow 
the footfteps of the nations of Europe in manners and vices. The 
firftt marks we {hall perceive of our declenfion, will appear among 
our women. Their idlenefs, ignorance and protligacy will be the 
harbingers of our ruin. Then will the character and performance 
of a buffoon on the theatre, be the fubjec&t of more converfation and 
praife, than the patriot, or the minifter of the gofpel ;—then will our 
language and pronunciation be enfeebled and corrupted by a flood 
of French and Italian words ;—then will the hiftory of romantic 
amours be preferred to the pure and immortal writings of Addifon, 
Hawkefworth and Johnfon ;—then will our churches be negle¢ted, 
and the name of the Supreme Being never be called upon, but itt 
profane exclamations ;—then will our Sundays.be appr opriated only 
to feaft and concerts !—and then will begin all that train of domef- 
tic and political calamities But, I forbear. The profpect is fo 
painful, that I cannot he ‘Ip, filently, imploring the great Arbiter of 
human affairs to interpofe his almighty goodnefs, and to deliver us 
from thefe evils, that, at leaft, one fpot of the earth may be referved 
as a monument of the effects of good education, in order to fhew, in 
fome degree, what our f{pecies was before the fall, and what it thall 
be after its reftoration: 











ON THE COMPARATIVE VALUE OF DIFFERENT 
STUDIES. ‘ 


By Dr. Aixin. 


t Upctoed itis probably advantageous to focicty that every 
obje& which can occupy the human mind fhould engage the 
attention of fome individuals, and the freedom of ftudy demands 
that the utmoft latitude fhould be given to the diverfity of taftes, 
yet to each individual feparately confidered, it is by no means a 
matter of indifference how he direéts his choice. He may, indeed, 
fill up his time with purfuits of almoft any kind; he may become 
interefted in any ; but if it be the purpofe of ftudy to make acquift- 
tions of knowledge which may enlarge the conceptions, remove er- 
rors and prejudices fuggeft ufetul conclufions, and really elevate a 
man amid his fpecies, it muft be of fundamental importance how he 
felects the objeéts on which he is to employ the force of his intellec- 
tual powers. And not only is it of confequence that he fhould be 
able properly to direét his own purfuits, but it is defirable that he 
fhould be provided with a rule whereby to form fome eltimate ( a 
liberal and impartial one) of the proportional value of other men’s 
attainments. For, fince many of thefe make a claim to the public 
applaufe and refpect, it is but right that the public thould poflefs 
fome principles on which to found their adjudication. Horace, with 
his ufual good fenfe, has faid, 
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* Nec tua laudabis fiudia, nec aliena reprendes ; 

«¢ Praife not your own, nor blame another’s tatte ;’ 
which is certainly juft, as far as it regards the equal rn of choice 
exifting in different perfons; but this does not render the things 
themfelves equal, The maxim, however, isa good one, as far as it 
warns us againft making our own purfuits a ftandard by which 
thofe of others are to be eflimated. To this partiality we are all 
liable ; and the only way to corréé it is to lay down fuch large and 
general principles of preference as will not readily bend to the ex- 
clufive fervice of particular likings. 

“I mutt premife to the confideration I mean in the prefent letter 
to give this fubje@, that the value of {tudies eoncerning which I 
inquire, is to the ftudent himfelf, mot the community. Were value 
to be eftimated according to the common notions of utility, the arts 
by which the neceffaries, nay, the luxuries, of life are procured, 
would obtain more votes in their favour than the fublimeft f{ciences. 
A memoir in the Swedifh “ Ameenitates Academice,” entitled Cui 
Bono, relates, that a certain perfon, who had enriched himfelf by the 
fale of falt-fifh, on being fhown the royal mufeum of natural hittory, 
arranged in {cientific order, afked, “ What was the good of ail this 2”? 
-—~a queftion, the writer fays, fit for fuch a man to make. He 
feems, however, to have thought it of fome importance ; for the 
purpofe of his paper is to fhow, that natural hiftory, even according 
to the vulgar notions of utility, is good for fomething. It muft, in- 
deed, be confeffed that many of his arguments are “fo trifling, that 
the falt-fith merchant would be juftified in valuing, upon that ground, 
Beukelen, the inventor of the art of pickling herrings, beyond Lins 
nzus or Buffon, Further, the utility of ftudies to any other than 
the ftudents themfelves depends upon the communication of the 
knowledge acquired. Writers on the moft abftrufe and confined 
topics may be ferviceable to the few who engage in fimilar purfuits 
with their own ; whereas mere readers and {peculators, on the moft 
popular fubjecs, are fruitlefs with refpe& to fociety. But the duty 
of communicating our ideas is a feparate confideration, which I do 
not intend to engage in. 

“ One of the moft material circumftances on which the relative 
value of an object of ftudy depends is, that it be fomething real, ae 
ble, of general import, and not indebted for its confequence to 
porary and conventional modes of thinking. In this refpect, nature 
has greatly the advantage over art. Whatever ts learned concern- 
ing her is an eternal truth, which will preferve its relation to other 
things as long as the world endures. ‘The motions of the heavenly 
bodies, the influence of the elements, the properties of minerals, veg- 


_etables, and animals, are grand fa@s, which {peak a common lan- 


guage to all mankind in all ages, and afford a perpetual fund of ufe 
and entertainment. The more wide and comprehenfive a furvey ts 
taken of thefe objects, the better they antwer the purpofe of enlarg- 
‘ag the mind, and eftablifhing a bafis for truths of univerfal appli 
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cation. Hence the advantage of ftudying them in a connected and 
fyftematic mode, and framing general propofitions concerning them- 
But the foundation for thefe muft be a very accurate inveftigation 
of particular facts, fince the inftant their guidance is quitted, and re- 
liance is placed upon analogical dedudtions, error commences. Ob- 
fervation and experiment mutt therefore go hand in hand with rea- 
foning ; nor was there ever a true philofopher who did not unite 
their procefies. I can conceive ef no employment of the human 
faculties nobler than thus taking the fcale of creation, detecting all 
its mutual connexions and dependencies, inveftigating the laws by 
which it is governed as a whole, and the economy of its conftituent 
parts, and alternately making ufe of the fagacity of the fenfes in mis 
nute-refearch, and the powers of intelle&t in comparing and abftraé- 
ing. The ftudies, then, which range under the heads of natural 
philofophy and natural hiftory, and are comprehended under the 
the general term of phyfics, appear to me to take the lead of all 
mental purfuits with refpeét to extent, variety and dignity. Let % 
be underftood, however, that I include among them the ftudy of one 
of the nobleft objects nature prefents, and certainly the moft inter- 
efting to a human creature—that of man himfelf. To afcertain 
what he effentially is, what are the faculties of the body and mind 
which charaéterife him as the head of the animal creation, and what 
are the variations induced in him by education, habit, climate, and 
mode of life, is ftri@ly a branch of phyfics, and has by the beft writ- 
ers been treated as fuch. 

“Tt is, doubtlefs, impoflible for a fingle mind to embrace all the 
objects here pointed out, fo as to fathom the depths of human know!l- 
edge in each ;—to be at the fame time the mind of Newton, Locke, 
Boyle, and Haller: but according to the degree in which a man had 
imbibed the leading ideas which conftituted the inteHefual furni- 
ture of fuch minds, I fhould eftimate the value of his attainments ; 
and I fhould prefer, though not in point of genius, yet with refpea 
to acquifitions, one who combined a tolerably accurate acquaintance 
with all the branches of knowledge poffefled by thefe, to 2 complete 
adept in any oneofthem. The laft mentioned of the above perfons, 
Haller, was fcarcely, I believe, furpafled by any man in the variety, 
and at the fame time the folidity, of his phyfical knowledge. Buf. 
fon may be named as one whofe general views were as grand, and 
whofe purfuits were planned upon as enlarged a fcale, as thofe of 
any perfon whom ftudies of this clafs have rendered famous, though 
he wanted accuracy and folidity in many of the particulars of his 
{peculations. . As a criterion of this capacioufnefs and elevation of 
underftanding, I would fuppofe a delegate fent from this earth to 
explore fome other world and bring back the moft complete and 
important information concerning it :—the perfon duly felected for 
fuch a miflion would, in my idea, poflefS a title to the duperiority in 
queftion.. : 
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Although nature, thus ftudied, appears to me the nobleft of all 
fubjects that can occupy the mind, I am far from affixing the fame 
proportionate value to inveftigations of detached parts of the works 
of nature. In thefe, al} the grandeur of large and connected views 
is frequently loft, and the whole attention is employed on petty de- 

tails, which lead to nothing further. A very little mind may fuc- 
cefsfully apply itfelf to the arrangement of fhells and butterflies by 
their forms and colours, and gain nothing by the procefs but the 
fimple ideas of form and colour, as ferving for marks of diftinétion. 
To fuch minds, an arrangement of ribbons by their fhades and pat- 
terns would be a perfectly fimilar employment. I do not deny that 
even thefe humble labourers in fcience are neceflary to complete the 
great fabric of the fyftem of nature, and give accuracy and unifor- 
mity to its nomenclature. Their induftry and exactnefs deferve 
praife; but it is better for a ftudent, capable of more extenfive 
views, to make ufe of their labours than to imitate them. What I 
have faid, however, muft be underftood with limitation ; for, as I 
have already obferved, it is incumbent on the inquirer into nature 
to {pare no pains in the accurate fearch after facts; but thefe fhould 
be facts not trifling or infulated, but effential to the formation of 
thofe general theorems in which fyftematical knowledge confilts. 
It is certain, for inftance, that while the Linnean clafs a cryptogas 
mia fubfifts, the vegetable economy muft be very incompletely 
known. It cannot, however, be abolifhed without the minuteft ex- 
amination of the generative organs of moffes, ferns, alge, lichens, 
&c. which may therefore reafonably employ the ableft and moft 
philofophical naturalift. Bonnet, a philofopher in every fenfe of the 
word, occupied himfelf for years in microfcopical obfervations and 
experiments on the fmalleft parts of nature, but it was with the pur- 

ofe of eftablifhng important conclufions concerning the efiential 
characters of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and the limits be- 
tween each. Modern chemiliry is one of the moft important 
branches of phyfics, and comprehends mapy truly fublime {pecula- 
tions relative to the globe we inhabit ; but its theory 1s entirely built 
upon experiments, in which the niceft mechanical attentions are 
neceflary to avoid fundamental errors. 

A wees of ftudy which appears to me the next in dignity, is 


‘that which, fele ecting man from amidft the objects of creation, purfues 


a courle of inquiry into his hiftory, tracing ee origin and progrefs 
of nations, their languages, arts, manners, fyftems of poljty, and all 
the viciflitudes of their fortune ; and which, taking thefe facts for 
its guide, inveftigates the principles of legiflation, government, com- 
merce, and all the relations proceeding from human fociety, with 
the means of improving and perfecting them. Here is ample fcope 
for the exercife of the nobleft faculties; and {cme of the greatelt 
names in the literary catalogue rank under this divifion. To follow 
the labours of the hiitorian, the jurift, the a pie the linguift, 
ang the geographer, and from their united materials to form large 
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farveys of the feveral ages and races of mankind, is an employment 
for a genuine philofopher ; and nothing fo much conduces to raife 
the mind above narrow prejudices as fpeculations of this kind, con- 
ducted upon a liberal plan. The acquirements of a Grotius and a 
Montefquieu, a Jones and a Gibbon, cannot be viewed without high 
admiration, nor the ufe they made of them without liberal applauie. 
The demand for knowledge of this kind, as materials for converfa- 
tion, is perhaps greater than that of the preceding clafs ; and its ap- 
plication to the weighty affairs of the world, fuch as the making of 
Jaws and treaties, carrying on negotiations, and framing public in- 
ftitutions, renders it a more dire¢ét road to fortune and honour. 
Thefe are therefore the favourite ftudies not only of the fage in hu- 
man life, but of the ambitious man; and they are peculairly proper 
for thofe who by birth and rank are deftined to fill important offices 
in the ftate. It is, however, to be obferved, that without a portion 
of that phyfical knowledge of man which I have referred to the for- 
mer head, the views taken of him in his artificial flate are apt to 
miflead. Old as the worldis, new cafes in fociety are continually 
occurring, which cannot fafely be decided by the analogy of prece- 
dent. Man, in all forms and fituations, is effentially the animal, 
man. His natural character will occafionally break through all the 
fhackles of pofitive inftitutions ; and, indeed, under the dominion of 
thofe inftitutions, there is more fimilarity in human aétions and their 
motives, than external diverfities would lead an obferver to fuppofe. 
Even in this branch of ftudy, then, nature takes precedence of art. 
There are a fet of ftudies which have engaged the attention of the 
{peculative and learned perhaps beyond any others, and, I conceive, 
much beyond their merits. Thefe are fuch as relate to the opinions 
ot mankind. The fubjects of thefe opinions have, indeed, in appear- 
ance, been the moft fublime and important. Deity and its attri. 
butes, mind and matter, {pace, time, exiftence, the prior and the fu- 
ture condition of created beings, are all high and impofing topics, 
capable of exercifing the utmoit force and fubtlety of the human 
faculties. But as reafonings concerning them mutt, in great part, 
be the mere internal operation of the mind upon its own ideas, with- 
out any teit from external nature to prove their truth, it is no won- 
der that the efforts of the greateft geniufes have been fo far from 
reducing them to certainty, that they have not even been able to 
make them clearly comprehended. Controverfialifts on thefe points 
complain to this day that they are mifunderftood or mifreprefented 
by their antagonifts; and in common with Milton’s fallen angels, 
they 
find no end, in wand’ring mazes loft. 

Now, although an original genius, confident in his powers, ought 
not, perhaps, to refufe a fubje& becaufe all former inquirers have 
failed in their attempts to elucidate it; yet, I think, a private ftu- 
dent may with propriety confider, with refpect to himfelt, certainty 
as unattainable, where great diverfity of opinion remains after long 
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and full difcuffion; and furely, without the profpect of attaining 
certainty, or a probability almoft equal to it, there is little encour- 
agement for the fertous application of time and labour. It is true, 
a general acquaintance with opinion is part of the knowledge of 
man ; which, to be complete, fhould comprehend what he has thought, 
as well as what he has done ; but to cenfume laborious days and 
nights in endeavouring to fathom the meaning of writers who never 
had a precife meaning, but have merely dreffled in a folemn and 
fpecious garb the reveries of an unchattifed imagination, is facrific- 
ing too much to vain curiofity, or mifplaced admiration. I have 
already, in a letter upon authority, ventured to affert that no man 
ever deferved fuch a degee of credit from his fellow men, as to have 
his opinions admitted on the footing of realities, and his diéa Rtudied 
like divine oracles. Who are Plato, Ariftotle, and a hundred other 
celebrated names that might be mentioned, that fo much pains 
fhould be beftowed on reconciling their contradictions, clearing up 
their obfcurities, penetrating their myfteries, and doing for them 
what, if they were really the mafter-writers they are fuppofed, their 
works would not require ? ‘ He who is not intelligible (fays Jortin) 
is {eldom intelligent ;? an admirable maxim, due attention to which 
would cut fhort many a profound difquifition on the fenfe of au- 
thors ! 

You have probably read our lamented friend Dr. Enfield’s 
abridgement of ‘ Brucker’s Hiftory of Philofophy.’ ‘Thofe two quar- 
to volumes contain a {ketch of opinions propofed in works which ot 
themfelves would fill a copious library. But of thefe, how very few 
are intrinfically worth a more minute examination than this iketch 
prefents! How manifeft is it to an unprejudiced mind, that this 
great mafs of opinion chiefly relates to fubjedts either utterly un- 
tathomable by the human underftanding, or the mere creation of 
verbal fophiftry ? Even what feems to belong to practical wifdom is 
generaily fo artificial and chimerical in its principles, that it may 
well be denominated, in Milton’s words, 

Vain wifdom all, and falfe philofophy. 

Shall I refer you to the ichools of modern theology for topics of dif- 
cuffion more certain and more important? Alas! what {pectacle do 
they afford fo ftriking as mifemployed talents, and the wreck of in- 
tellect ? Read the life of the great Grotius, the patriot, the lawyer, 
the hiftorian, the poet, the ftatefman, and fee how wretchedly he 
was bewildered in his youth by the unintelligible difputes between 
the Calvinifts and Arminians, in his advanced years by: the differ- 
ences between proteftantifm and popery—the fource to him of im- 
prifonment, exile, and obloguy ; and then judge of the encourage- 
ment fuch an employment of the faculties affords. How eafy would 
it be to multiply examples to this effect, were it neceflary ! 

Another divifion of ftudies may be formed (not, indeed, with 
trict accuracy of arrangement, but fufficient for the prefent purpofe} 
upon a view of what man has dane, contidered as a creator in art and 
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{cience. A multiplicity of objeéts here opens upon the mind, of 
which I fhall content myfelf with felecting two or three for particu- 
Jar confideration. 

As the nobleft diftinétion of a human being is the ufe of language, 
that art which teaches to ufe it,in the beft manner, or the art of com- 
pofition, may take the lead under this divifion. By ftudying its prin- 
ciples, fo as to be able to enter into all the beauties and delicacies 
of fine writing, a fource of entertainment of the higheft kind is pro- 
vided, independently of the power acquired of imitating what we 
admire. I have already touched upon this fubject in my letter on 
the advantages refulting from a tafte for poetry: but it is capable 
of great extenfion by comprehendIng the art of criticifm in all its 
branches. This comprifes an accurate refearch into the nature of 
language in general, and the genius of thofe particular languages 
in which the ftudent is converfant ; an acquaintance with the char- 
acter of ftyle in all its diverfities, and the various figures of fpeech 
employed to adorn and invigorate it; a knowledge of the effential 
diftin@tiions between the different fpecies of compofition; and a fa- 
miliarity with all the principal works of different ages and countries, 
in order to trace imitations and form exa& ideas of comparative 
merit. The number of capital produdtions in verfe and profe to 
which the ancient and a few of the modern languages give accefs, 
is fo great, that the critical ftudy of them will furnith employ- 
ment for all the leifure any fcholar can command ; and fo feductive 
is this branch of literature, that perfons claffically educated are often 
feen to make it almoft the fole occupation of life. To its intrinfic 
value was formerly added fo high a degree of reputation attending 
a proficiency in it, as placed it almoft at the head of intelle@ual pur- 
fuits. This was derived from its real importance at the time of the 
reftoration of ancient learning, when to give accurate editions of 
the claffics, and elucidate them by commentaries, was one of the 
moft ufeful tafks in which a fcholar could engage. Since this bufi- 
nefs has been tolerably completed, and other ftudies have taken the 
lead in public eftimation, the art of criticifm has fomewhat declined 
in dignity ; though it ftill ftands high among that clafs who are pe- 
culiarly termed the learned, and the adepts in it themfelves appear 
little inclined to yield the precedence they formerly aflumed. It 
muit be allowed in their favour, that the acquifitions neceflary to 
arrive at diltin@ion as a critic are extremely various, and imply af- 
fiduous cultivation of the underftanding. Many of them, too, are 
fo elegant in their nature, that we may reafonably wonder they have 
not more generally tended to polifh the manners and humanize the 
temper. ‘That they have not greatly conduced to enlarge the mind 
is lefs furprifing, fince for the moft part they confift in points of 
knowledge that are limited to their {pecific objects, and terminate in 
themfelves. The nicities of Greek and Latin profody, which it 
might coft fome of the beft years of life to acquire, are, to mod- 
ern, at leaft, mere infulated facts, derived from authority ; and 
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though the formation and mechanifm of language is, in fome fenfe 

a branch of philofophy, yet it is of a kind which bears little upon 
other topics. In undertaking to explain the fenfe of an author, in- 
deed, the critic or commentator mutt be matter of all the knowledge 
referred to by that author; and this will often oblige him to take a 
wide range through the hiftory, mythology, arts, manners, and cuf- 
toms, of antiquity. But what a mafs of extravagance and abfurdi- 
ty muft he encounter in this progrefs! and how muft his memory 
be burdened with a multitude of trifling particulars! How fully 
thefe occupy the mind, to the exclufion of more valuable matter, is 
evident from the grofs ignorance occafionally difplayed by annota- 
tors when they touch upon topics which ought to be determined by 
an appeal to fac rather than to books. I confefs I fhould feel hefi- 
tation in accepting the mental ftock of a Saumaife, a Scaliger, a 
Bently, and a Bruman, high as they rank in the records of erudi- 
tion. 

The preceding obfervations, however, refer more to the critic by 
profeffion, than to the private ftudent, who has no occafion to enter’ 
further into the examination of authors, than to obtain a juft per: 
ception of their excellencies and defeéts. This end is perhaps better 
attained, by {tudying thofe principles of good tafte in writing which 
2re deducible from the philofophy of the human mind, than by a 
clofe attention to all the minute particulars of diction, which is apt 
to interfere with, rather than to aid, thofe larger furveys on which 
an enlightened judgment of whole works mult be formed. Criti- 
cifm thus exercifed is one of the moft agreeable, and certainly not of 
the leaft dignified employments of the mental faculties ; and few 
topics are better adapted either to clofet amufement, or to liberal and 
cultured converfation. : 7 

E fhall fay little refpecting thofe agreeable ftudies which have for 
their object the cultivation of a tafte for the fine arts. ‘The propri- 
ety of engaging in thefe depends partly upon natural talent, but 
principally upon the opportunity of having recourfe to fpecimens of 
art of the molt perfect kind, by way of example and illuftration. 
Without fuch a reference to practice, the ftudy of the theory wiil be 
apt to terminate in pedantic felf-conceit, expofing the fancied pro- 
ficient to the ridicule of artilts and real connoiffeurs. The eye, and 
even the hand, fhould be exercifed in order to fit a perfon for judg- 
ing on thefe points. Neither the power nor the limits of art can be 
exa@tly known without trial; and delicacy of tafte is only to be ac- 
quired by comparifon of the performances of great matters. 

Mathematical ftudies muft already be fuppofed to fand high in 
my eftimate, fince I have placed in the firlt clafs thofe large and fub- 
lime views of nature, fome of which could not originally have been. 
formed, nor can now be comprehended, without the principles of 
mathematics. But befides their undoubted value as means, they 
have by many been purfued ultimately, as affording the higheft and 
purelt exercife to the intelle¢tual powers. Fully fenfible of my owz 
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inadequacy to judge of their worth in this refpeé, and fearful of 
giving way to partiality, I fhall only fpeak of them from obferving 
their effe&ts upon others. As far as I have remarked, few of thofe 
who during the early part of their lives have gone deep into mathe- 
matics, acquire fuch a relifh for them, as to be induced fpontane- 
oufly to continue their application to them at an after period. 
Whether it be that they find the requifite mental exertion too fevere, 
or that they become wearied with ftudies which offer no further 
profpects, and furnifh no materials for converfaton—it feems to me 
to be the fact, that mathematical purfuits are ufuallv deferted, as 
foon as the incidental motives which caufed them tg be entered upe 
on, or the firft ardour of curiofity, have ceafed. Where this has 
not been the cafe, they are fometimes found to occupy the whole 
mind, to the exclufion of all other fubjects, pleafant or ufeful; and 
furely the ideas of figure and number alone are infufficient to fill the 
compafs of the human underftanding. A ftory is told of a pro- 
found mathematician, who being with difficulty perfuaded to read 
through Homer’s Iliad, coldly obferved at the conclufion, that he 
did not find that the author had proved any thing. It would, how- 
ever, be very unjult to reprefent this infenfibility as the univerial re- 
fult of mathematical ftudies. Many inftances may be produced of 
their alliance in the fame perfon with polite and philofophical litera- 
ture. Of thefe it will fuffice to mention the late celebrated 
D’Alembert, a diftinguifhed member at the fame time of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, and the French Academy, and an admired writer 
on a variety of topics. A proficiency in abftra& mathematics is 
certainly an undoubted proof of great mental capacity ; and I fup- 
pofe the extent of the ftudy is fuch, that no apprehenfions need be 
entertained of exhaufting its objects. Whether, with no further 
view, it be worth while to expend fo much time and exertion upon 
it, I leave you to determine for yourfelf. 

Without tracing further the circle of human knowledge, I fhall 
bring my letter to a conclufion after a general obfervation. No 
kinds of ftudy can differ more from each other than the fame from 


itfelf, as purfued by a man of a flrong, and by one of a weak under- 


ftanding. The firft will render a fall obje& important ; the fec- 
ond, an important one, little. The hiftory of literature abounds 
with inftances in proof of this affertion—I fhall mention one. Elias 
Afhmole in the laft century obtained confiderable reputation here 
in the multifarious character of a philofopher. He was an aftrono- 

mer, but this noble fcience in his hands turned to judicial aftrology. — 
He was a chymift, but under this title alchemy was the real object 
of his purfuit. He was a naturalift, but his taite rather led him to 
be a collector, than a fcientific obferver of nature. He was an an- 
tiquary, and in that capacity made large colleétions for the hiftory 
of freemafonry in this country: afterwards he foared to the moft 
noble order of the Garter, the hidory of which, with all its laws and 
jaRitutions, was his opus magnum. In this man were united the yal- 
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uable qualities of induftry, exactnefs, and perfeverance ; N but the 
foundation of good fenfe was wanting. How different from one 

€ qui nil molitur inepte,’ all whofe purfuits were directed by a found 
underftanding ! Such an one was the wife Franklin, who from the 
moft trivial facts could deduce the moft important conclufions— 
who had always fomething truly valuable in profpett—and whofe 
touch converted every meaner material to gold. 

It is not, then, merely the {pecies of itudy, but the mind and fpirit 
with which it is purfued, that fhould regulate our eftimate of the 
intellectual powers of the ftudent. Folly often conceals herfelf un- 
der the mafk off ferioufnefs, and wifdom is fometimes light and play- 
ful. The latter knows fhe hazzards nothing by occafionally defcend- 
ing from her dignity ; whereas folly lofes all by lofing appearances. 
A great latitude of mental occupation may be admitted, provided 
good fenfe prefides over all—that quality which truly is, as our eth- 


ical poet afferts, 
Though no fcience, fairly worth the feven. 








ON FEMALE ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


From Edzeworth’s “ Pradical Education.” 


OMEN cannot forefee what may be the taftes of the indi- 
viduals with whom they are to pafs their lives. Their own 
taftes fhould not, therefore, be early decided ; they fhould, if pof- 
fible, be fo educated that they may attain any talent in perfection 
which they may defire, or which their circumftances may render 
neceilary. If, for inftance, a woman were to marry a man who was 
fond of mufic, or who admired painting, the fhould be able to cul- 
tivate thefe talents for his amufement and her own. If he be aman 
of fenfe and feeling, he will be more pleafed with the motive than 
with the thing that is actually done. But if it be urged, that all 
women cannot expect to marry men of fenfe and feeling ; and if 
we are told, that neverthelefs they mult look to “an advantageous 
“ eftablifhment,”? we muft conclude, that men of rank and fortune 
se meant by that comprehenfive phrafe. Another fet of arguments 
mult be ufed to thofe who {peculate on their daughters accomplifh- 
ments inthis line. ‘They have, perhaps, feen fome inftances of what 
they call fuccefs ; they have feen fome young women of their ac- 
quaintance, whofe accomplifhments have attracted men of fortunes 
fuperior to their own ; confequently, maternal tendernefs i$ awaken- 
ed, and many mothers are fanguie in their expectation of the effet 
of their daughterseducation. But they forget that every body now 
makes the fame refletions, that parents are, and have been for fome 
ge {peculating in the fame line ; confequently, the market is 
likely to be overltocked, and, of courfe, the value of the commod- 
ties mult fall. Every young lady (and every young womanis now 
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a young lady) has fome pretenfions to accomplifhments. She draws 
a little ; or fhe plays a little, or fhe fpeaks French a little. Even 
the blue-board boarding {chools, ridiculed by Mifs Allicript in the 
Heirefs, profefs to perfect young ladies in fome or all of thefe necetla- 
ry parts of education. Stop at any good inn on the London roads, 
and you will probably find that the landlady’s daughter can fhew 
you fome of her own framed drawings, can play a tune’ upon her 
{pinnet, or fupport a dialogue in French of a reafonable length, in 
the cuftomary queftions and anfwers. Now it isthe pradtice in high 
life to undervalue, and avoid as much as poilible, every thing which 
defcends to the inferior claffes of fociety. The drefs of to-day is un- 
fafhionable to-morrow, becaufe every body wears it. The drefs is 
not preferred becaufe it as pretty or ufeful, but becaufe it is the dif- 
tinction of well bred people.’ In the fame manner accomplifhments 
have loft much of that value which they acquired from opinion, 
fince they have become common. ‘They are now fo common, that 
they cannot be contidered as the diftinguifhing characteriftics of even 
a gentlewoman’s education. The higher claffes in life, and thofe 
individuals who aim at diftinétion, now eftablifh another fpecies of 
monopoly, and fecure tothemfelvesacertain fet of expenfive maf- 
ters in mufic, drawing, dancing &c. and they endeavor to believe, 
and to make others believe, that no one can be well educated with- 
out having ferved an apprenticefhip of fo many leffens under fome 
of thefe privileged mafters. But it is in vain that they intrench 
themfelves, they are purfued by the intrufive vulgar. Ina wealthy, 
mercantile nation, there is nothing which can be bought for money, 
which will long continue to be an envied diftinétion. ‘The hope of 
attaining to that degree of eminence in the fine arts which really de- 
ferves celebrity, becomes every day more difficult to private praéti- 
tioners, becaufe the number of competitors daily increafes ; and itis 
the intereft of mafters to forward their pupils by every poflible means. 
Both genius and perfeverance mult now be united to obtain the prize 
of diftin@ion ; and how feldom are they found, or kept together, in 
the common courfe of education ! 

Contidering all thefe circumitances, is not there fome reafon to 
apprehend, that in a few years the taite for feveral fafhionable ap- 
pendages of female education, may change, and that thofe will con- 
fequently be treated with neglect, who have no other claim to public 
regard, than their proficiency in what may, perhaps, then be thought 
vulgar or obfolete accomplifhments ? Our great grandmothers dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves by truly fubftantial tent-work chairs and car- 
pets, by needle-work pictures of Solomon and the queen of Sheba. 
Thefe were admirable in their day, but their day is over; and 
thefe ufeful, ingenious, and laborious fpecimens of female talents, 
are configned to the garret, or they are produced but as curiofities, 
to excite wonder at the ftrange patience and miferable deftiny of 
former generations : the tafte for tapeftry and embroidery is thus 
paft ; the long labors of the loom have ceafed. Cloth-work, crape- 
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work, chenille-work, ribbon-work, wafer-work, with a long train of 
etceteras, have all pafled away in our own memory ; yet thefe con- 
ferred much evanei{cent fame, and a proportional qnantity of vain 
emulation. A tafte for drawing, or mufic, cannot be clatled with 
any of thefe trifling performances; but there are many faded draw- 
ings of the prefent generations, which cannot ftand in competition 
with the glowing and faithful colors of the filk and worfted of for- 
mer times ; and many of the hours {pent at a fammering harptichord, 
might, furely, with full as much domeftic advantage, have been de- 
voted to the embellifhment of chairs and carpets. We hope no one 
will fo perverfely mi‘underftand us, as to infer from thefe remarks, 
that we defire to fee the revival of old tapeftry work ; or that we 
condemn the elegant accomplifhments of muficand drawing. We 
condemn only the abufe of thefe accomplifhments ; we only wifh 
that they fhould be confidered as domeftic occupations, not as matters 
of competition, or of exhibition, nor yet as the means of attracting 
temporary admiration. We are not afraid that any, who are really 
conicious of having acquired accomplihments with thefe prudent 
and honorable views, fhould mifapprehend what has been {faid. 
Mediocrity may, perhaps, attempt to mifreprefent our remarks, and 
may endeavor to make it appear that we have attacked, and that we 
would difcourage, every effort of female tafte and ingenuity in the 
fine arts ; we cannot, therefore, be too explicit in difclaiming fuch 
Vliberal views. 

We have not yet fpoken of dancing, though it is one of the mo 
admired of female accomplifhments. ‘This evidently is an amufe- 
Ment, not an occupation ; it is an agreeable exercife, ufeful to the 
health, and advantageous,.as it confers a certain degree of habitual 
eafe and grace. Mr. Locke feems to think, that it gives young peo- 

le confidence in themfelves when they come into company, and that 
it is, therefore, expedient to teach children early to dance : but there 
are fo many other methods of infpiring young people with this con- 
fidence in themfelves, that it appears unneceflary to lay much ftrefs 
upon this argument. Ifchildren live in good company, and fee con- 
{tantly people with agreeable manners, they will acquire manners 
which the dancing malter does not always teach ; and they will ea- 
fily vary their forms of politenefs with the fafhion of the day. No- 
body comes into a room regularly as their dancing matter taught 
them to make their entrance ; we fhould think a ftriét adherence to 
his leffons ridiculous and aukward in well bred company ; therefore 
much mutt be left to the difcretion and tafte of the pupil, after the 
dancing matter has made his laft bow. Eafe of manners is not al- 
ways attained by thofe who have been ftriftly difciplined by a Vef- 
tris, becaute the leffons are not always pra¢tifed in precifely the fame 
circumitances in which they were learnt: this confufes and con- 
founds the pupils, and they rather lofe than gain confidence in 
themielves, from perceiving that they cannot immediately apply 
what they have been taught. But we need not expatiate upon this 
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fubject, becaufe there are few parents of good fenfe, in any rank of 
life, who will not perceive that their daughters’ manners cannot be 
formed or polifhed by a dancing-mafter. We are not to confider 
dancing in a grave and moral light; it is an amufement much 
more agreeable to young people, and mnch better fuited to them in 
every refpect, than cards, or filent aflemblies of formal vifitors. It 
promotes cheerfulnefs, and prevents, in fome meafure, the habits of 
gofliping converfation, and the love of {fcandal. So far we moft wile 
lingly agree with its moft vivacious advocates, in its common eulo- 
gium. But this is not we fear, faying enough. We fee, or fancy that 
we fee, the fober matron lay down her carefully aflorted cards upon 
the card-table, and with dictatorial folemnity fhe pronounces, “ That 
dancing is fomething more than an amufement ; that girls mult 
learn to dance, becaufe they muft appear well in public ; becaufe 
the young ladies who dance the beft, are ufually moft taken notice of 
in public ; moft admired by the other fex; moft likely, in fhort, 
not only to have their choice of the beft partner in a ball-room, but 
fometimes of the beft partner for life.” 

With fubmiflion to maternal authority, thefe arguments do not 
feem to be jultified of late years. Girls, who dance remarkably 
well, are, it is true, admired in a ball-room, and followed, perhaps, 
by thofe idle, thoughtlefs young men, who frequent public places 
merely for want of fomething elfe todo. ‘This race of beings are 
not particalarly calculated to make good hufbands in any fenfe of 
the word; nor are they ufually difpofed to think of marriage in 
any other light than as the laft defperate expedient to repair their 
injured fortunes. ‘They fet their wits againft the fex in general, and 
confider themfelves as in danger of being jockeyed into the matri- 
monial ftate. Some few, perhaps, who have not brought their im- 
agination fufficiently under the command of the calculating faculty, 
are caught by beauty and accomplifhments, and many again{t the 
common rules of intereft. ‘Thefe men are contfidered with pity, or 
with ridicule, by their companions, as dupes who have fuilered 
themfelves to be taken in: others are warned by their fate; and 
the future probability of fimilar errors, of courfe, muft be diminifh- 
ed. The fafhionable apathy, whether real or affected, with which 
young men lounge in public places, with fearcely the appearance 
of attention to the fair exhibitors before them, fufficiently marks the 


“temper of the times; and if the female fex have loft any thing of 


the refpect and efteem which ought to be paid to them in fociety, 
they can fearcely expec to regain their proper influence by concef- 
fions to the falfe and vitiated tafte of thofe who combine to treat 
them with neglect bordering upon infolence. If the fyficm of fe- 
male education, if the fyftem of female manners, con/pire to fhew 
in the fair fex a degrading anxiety to attract worthleis admiration, 


wealthy or titled homage, is it furprifing that every young man, | 


who has any pretenfions to birth, fortune, or fafhion, thould confider 
himfelf as the arbiter of their fate, and the defpotic judge of their 
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merit?) Women, who underftand their real interefts, perceive the 
caules of the contempt with which the fex is treated by fafhionable 
coxcombs, and they feel fome indignation at the meannefs with which 
this contempt, tacitly or openly expreffed, is endured. Women, 
who feel none of this indignation, and who, either from their educa- 
tion, or their circumftances, are only folicitous to obtain prefent 
amufement, or what they think the permanent advantages of a for- 
tunate alliance, will yet find themielves miftaken by prefifting in 
their thoughtlefS career; they will not gain even the objects to 
which they afpire. How many accomplithed belles run the uiual 
round of diffipation in all public places of exhibition, tire the public 

eye, and, after a feafon or two, fade and are forgotten! How many 
accompliihed belles are there, who, having gained the objeé of their 
own, or of their mother’s ambition, tind themfelves doomed to mif- 
ery for life! 'Thofe unequal marriages, which are fometimes called 
excellent matches, {e\dom produce much happinefs. And where hap- 
pinels is not, what is all the reft? 

If all, or any of thefe reflection, fhould ftrike the heart, and con- 
vince the underflanding, of an anxious, but reafonable mother, fhe 
will, probably, immediately determine upon her own conduét in the 
education of her daughters: fhe will refolve to avoid the common 
errors of the frivolous or the interefted! fhe will not be influenced 
by the importunity of every idle acquaintance, who may talk to her 


of the neceflity of her daughter’s being taken notice of in public, of 


the chances of an ad vantagcous eftabli ihment, of the good fortune of 
Mifs Y » or lady Angelina X , in meeting with a coxcomb 
or a {pendthrift for a hufband ; nor will fhe be moved with mater- 
nal emulation when fhe is further told, that thefe young ladies owed 
their fucce/s entirely to the fuperiority of their accomplifhments : 
ihe will confider, for one moment, what is meant by the word fuc- 
-efS 3 fhe will, perhaps, not be of opinion that “ ’tis beft repenting 
ina coach and fix ;” fhe will, perhaps, reflect, that even the “ foft 
founds” of titled grandeur late their power to pleafe, and * falute 
the ear” almoft unobferved. The happinefs, the permanent happi- 
nets of her child, will be the firit, the laft object of the good and en- 
lightened mother : to this ali her views and all her efforts will tend ; 
and to this fhe will make every fafhionable, every elegant accom- 
plifhment fubfervient. 

With refpeé to the literary education of the female fex, the ar- 
guments on both fides of the queftion have already been ftated, 
with all the impartiality in our power in another place.* , Without 
obtruding a detail of the fame arguments again upon the public, it 
will be fufficient to profefs the diitinét opinion, which a longer con- 
fideration of the fubject has yet more fully confirmed, That it will 

tend to the happimefs of fociety in general, that women fhould have 
their underftandings cultivated and enlarged as much as poflible ; 
that the happinefs of domeftic life, the virtues and the powers of 
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pleafing in the female fex, the yet more defirable power of attach- 
ing thofe worthy of their love and efteem, will be increafed by the 
judicious cultivation of the female underftanding, more than by all 
that modern gallantry or ancient chivalry could devife in favour of 
the fex. Much prudence and ability are requifite to conduct prop- 
erly a young woman’s literary education. Her imagination mutt 
not be raifed above the tafte for neceflary occupations, or the nu- 
merous fmall, but not trifling, pleafures of domettic life : her mind 
mutt be enlarged, yet the delicacy of her manners mutt be preferved : 
her knowledge muft be various, and her powers of reafoning unaw- 
ed by authority ; yet fhe maft habitually tec) that nice fenfe of pro- 
priety, which is at once the guard and the charm of every femenine 
virtue. By early caution, unremitting, ferupulous caution in the 
choice of the books which are put into the hands of girls, a mother, 
ora preceptrels, may fully occupy and entertain their pupils, and 
excite in their minds a tafe for propriety, as well as a tafte for litera- 
ture. It cannot be neceflary to add more than this general idea, 
that a mother ought to be anfwerable to her daughter’s hufband 
for the books her daughter had read, as well as for the company 
fhe had kept. 

Thofe obfervations, which apply equally to the cultivation of the 
underftanding both of men and of women, we do not here mean to 
point out ; we would {peak only of what may be peculiar to female 
education. From the ftudy of the learned languages, women, by 
cuftom, fortunately for them, are exempted: of ancient literature 
they may, in tranflations which are acknowledged to be excellent, 
obtain a fufficient knowledge, without paying too much time and 
labour for this claflic pleafure. Confufed notions from fafhionable 
publications, from periodical papers, and comedies, have made their 
way into common converfation, and thence have aflumed an appear- 
ance of authority, and have been extremely difadvantageous to fe- 
male education. Sentiment and ridicule have tig ithe to reprefent 
reafon, knowledge, and {cience, as unfuitable or Cangeroes tu wom- 
en; yet at the fame time wit, and fuperficial acquirements im liter- 
ature, have been the object of admiration in focicty; fo that this 
dangerous inference has been drawn, almoft without our perceiving 
its fallacy, that ragennees knowledge is more defirable in wome 
than accurate knowledge. This principle muft lead to innumer: a 
errors 3 it ~« produce continual contradi@ions in the courfe of 
education: inftead of making women more reafonable, and lefs 
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of preteniions, incapable of application, and Lunfit to hear themfelves 
convinced. Whatever young women learn, let them be taught ac- 
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curately ; let them know ever fo little apparently, they will kno 
much if they have learnt that little well, A girl l who runs tl poreetn 
a courfe of natural hiftory, hears erie about chemiltry, has 


been taught fomething of botany, and who knows but juite enough of 
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fituation, in danger of becoming ridiculous, and infupportably tire. 
fome to men of fenfe and feience. But let a woman know any one 
thing completely, and fhe will have fufficient underftanding to learn 
more, and to apply what fhe has been taught fo as to intereft men 
of generofity and genius inher favour. The knowledge of the gen 
eral principles of any fcience, is very different from fuperficial knowl« 
edce of the f{cience ; perhaps, from not attending to this diftin@tion, 
or from not underftanding it, many have failed in female education. 
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ON KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 


From a Modern Publication. 


T is a common opinion, “ That adverfity is the fchool in which 

all extraordinary virtue muft be formed. Henry the fourth of 
France and Elizabeth of England experienced a long feries of ca- 
lamities before they were elevated to a throne. Alfred, of 
whom the obfeure chronicles of a barbarous age record fuch 
fuperior virtues, pafled through the viciffitudes of a vagabond 
and a fugitive. Even the mixed, and upon the whole the vicious, 
yet accomplifhed, characters of Frederic and Alexander, were not 
formed without the interference of injuftice and perfecution.” 

But, though the opinion here ftated of the ufefulnefs of adverfity 
be exaggerated, it is, like many other of our errogs, allied to im- 
portant truth. If adverfity be not neceffary, it muft be allowed 
that profperity is pernicious. Not a genuine and philofophical 
profperity, which requires no more than found health with a found 
intelleé, the capacity of procuring for ourfelves by a moderate and 
well regulated induftry the means of fubfiftence, virtue and wifdor, 
but profperity, as it is ufually under{tood, that is, a competence, 
provided for us by the caprice of human inititution, invitmg our 
bodies to indolence, and our minds to lethargy; and ftill more 
prefperity, as it is underftood in the cafe of noblemen and princes, 
that is, a fuperfluity of wealth, which deprives us of all intercourfe 
with our fellow men upon equal terms, and makes us prifoners of 
flate, eratified indeed with baubles and fplendour, but fhut out 
from the real benefits of fociety and the perception of truth. If 
truth be fo intrinfically powerful as to make adverfity unneceflary 
to excite our attention to it, it is neverthelefs certain that luxury and 
wealth have the moft fatal effects in diftorting it. If it require no 
foreign aid to affift its energies, we ought however to be upon our 
guard againit principles and fituations the tendency of which may 
be perpetually to counteract it. 

Nor is this all. One of the moft effential ingredients of virtue is 
fortitude. It was the plan of many of the Grecian philofophers, 
and moft of all of Diogenes, to fhow to mankind how very limited 
was the fupply that our necellities required, and how little depend- 
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ent our real welfare and profperity were upon the caprice of others, 
Among innumerable incidents upon record that illuttrate this prin- 
ciple, a fingle one may fuffice to fuggelt to our minds its general 
fpirit. Diogenes had a flave whee name was Menas, and Menas 
thought proper on fome occafion to elope. “ Ha!” faid the phi- 
lofopher, “ can Menas live without Diogenes, and cannot Diogenes 
live without Menas?”? There can be no leffon more important than 
that which is thus conveyed. The man that does not know him- 
felf not to be at the mercy of other men, that does not feel that he 
is invulnerable to all the viciffitudes of fortune, is incapable of a 
conftant and inflexible virtue. He, to whom the reft of his {pecies 
can reafonably look up with confidence, muit be firm, becauie his 
mind is filled with the excellence of the objet he pu: Tues 5 and 
cheerful becaufe he knows that it is out of the power of events to 
injure him. If any one fhould choofe to imagine that this idea of 
virtue is flrained too high, yet all muft allow that no man can be 
entitled to our confidence, who trembles at every wind, who can en- 
dure no adverfity, and whofe very exiftence is linked to the artificial 
charaéter he jultains. Nothing can more reafonably excite our 
contempt, than a man who, if fhe were once reduced to the genul- 
ine and fimple condition of man, would be driven to defpair, and 
find himfelf incapable of confulting and providing for his own fuh- 
fiftence. Fortitude is a habit of mind that grows out of a fenfe of 
our own independence. If there be a man, who dares not even 
truft his own ‘imagination with the fancied een of his circum- 
Rances, he mutt neceflarily be effeminate, irrefolute and temporifing. 
He that loves fenfuality or oftentation better than virtue, may be 
entitled to our pity, but a madman only would entrult to his aif- 
pofal any thine that was dear to him. 

Again, the only means by which truth, however immnutabie 
in its OWn nature, can be communicated to the human mind ts 
through the imlet of the fenf: es. It is parang s impoflible that a man 
fhut up in a cabinet can ever be wife. If we would acquire knowl- 
edge, we muit open our eyes, anc 1 contemplate in univerfe. Till we 
are acquainted with the meaning of terms and the nature of the ob- 
jos around us, we cannot underftand the propotitions that may be 
formed concerning them. Till we are acquainted with: the nature 
of the objects around us, we cannot compare wena” with the princ iples 
we have formed, and underftand the modes of empio ying them. 
There are other ways ofattaining wifdom and ability befide the fchoolk 
of adverfity, but there is no way of attaining them but through the 
medium of or . That t is, experiente brings in the materials 
with which intelleét works; for it mutt be granted that a man of 
limited experience a often be more capable than he who has gone 
through the greateft varicty of fcenes ; or rather perhaps. that one 
man may collect more experience ina fphere of a few miles {quare; 
than another who has failed round the world. 
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To conceive truly the value of experience we muft recolle& the 
infinite improvements the human mind has received in a long feries 
of ages, and how an enlightened European differs from a folitary 


favage. However multifarious are thefe improvements, there are 


but two ways in which they can be appropriated by any individual 5 
either at fecond hand by books and converfation, or at firft hand by 
our own obfervations of men and things. ‘The improvement we re- 
ceive in the firft of thefe modes is unlimited ; but it will not do alone. 
We cannot underftand books, till we have feen the fubjects of which 
they treat. 

He that knows the mind of man, muft have obferved it for him- 
felf ; he that knows it moft intimately, mutt have obferved it in its 
greate(t variety of fituations. He mutt have feen it without difguife, 
when no exterior fituation puts a curb upon its paffions, and induces 
the individual to exhibit a ftudied, not a fpontaneous character. 
He mutt have feen men in their unguarded moments, when the ea- 
gernefs of temporary reientment tips their tongue with fire, when 
they are animated and dilated by hope, when they are tortured and 
anatomifed by defpair, when the foul pours out its inmoft felf into 
the bofom of an equal and a friend. Laftly, he muft himfelf have 
been an aor in the fcene, have had his own pafiions brought into 
play, have known the anxiety of expeétation and the tranfport of fuc- 
cefs, or he will feel and underftand about as much of what he fees, 
as mankind in general would of the tranfactions of the vitrified m- 
habitants of the planet Mercury, or the falamanders that live inthe 
fun.—Such is the education of the true philofopher, the genume 
politician, the friend and beaetacor of human kind. 





ON ACQUIREMENTS. 
Written by William Beckford Efy. fince deceafed. 


PEYHE great end of biography is inftruction; and from diftin- 

guithed and illultrious characters we are more apt to look for 
example and precept, than from thofe who are more lowly and de- 
pendent. But if this rule were to be confidered as general and pre- 
{criptive, from what fource are the {imple and the unlettered to de- 
rive their {tream of in{truction, fince thefe advantages feem only to 
flow from an opulent and a cultered foil. 

The fun was ordained to fhine with equal warmth and influence 
on all, andis {ven to illummate, with equal favour, as well the cottage 
of the rujtic, as the palace of the king. The night protends her {il- 
ver lamp, not lefs for the utility of the peafant, than the luminatiou 
of the peer. The rain as much defcends to allay the duft beneath 
the toot{tep of the hind, as beneath the chariot wheels of the proud. 
The dews equally dittil to refrefh the cultivations of poverty and con- 
tentment, as to invigorate the painted bowers of the opulent, or te 
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cherifh the exotic paftures of the voluptuous and profufe. The uni- 

verfal harmony and regularity of nature, from the moft fublime ofher 

operations, to the moft attenuated of her works, revolve in concord to 

the difpenfation of the great artificer, who, governed by general, and 

not by partial ordinances, diftributes his phyfical bleffings, and, with 
a benevolent hand, alike on ail. 

If fuch be the generous dilpenfations of the Creator, in regard to 
external objects, why fhould we doubt his moral impartiality in the 
formation of his creatures ? aon endued them with the fame or- 
gans of outward perception, why fhould not the faculties of the mind 
be equally fubject to the dame difpofitions? To fuppofe that fome 
men are born with a more original proportion of intelleéts than others, 
would be to arraign | the wikde om, and to repine at the juitice of his de- 
crees; asthe perverfion of the underftanding would become a crime, 
and, at the fame time, involve its own punifhment. 

Practice gives vigour to the mind, as perfection 1 in manual opera- 
tions, celebrity in the aris, and perfeverance in the fciences, are the 
confequence of labour, of fl udy, and experience. Without the ad 
of fuch auxiliaries, underitanding would be inert, and we fhould find 
that there is not, in innate comprehenfion, any difference between the 
philofopher and the ideot. 

If a man excel in any given 1 purfuit, we callit an acquirement ; 
and if acquired, we renounce at once the originality of his ideas. 

Origin 7 perceptions there are not any: reflection is the child of 
memory and obfervation, and, aflifted by the concentration of inci- 
pient powers, become what are called ideas ; but this being a word 
of popular import, 1s made ap picable to every thing human ; that is 
to jay, to every thing that is endued with undertianding. 

The pride of t ents, therefore, fhould be reduced to the artificial 
retention of the brain, a painful inveftigation, and a fuccefsful in- 
quiry ; and gcnius, fo called, is found to be the refult of their com- 
binations. 

But it may be faid, were not the powers of Homer original? was 
he not Lorn a poet, Apelles a painter, and our Newton to be im- 
mortal ? 

Such chara¢ters appear to have been ufhered into the world to 
confound metaphyfics ; and the blaze of their tranfcendent endow- 
ments to give a genuine ftamp io their celebrity. 

The recit tations of ages like thofe of an orator, might have 
been acqu tired. “Lhe fire of fome enthufiaft, like himfelf, from the 
{parks of which he e: uly lighted his poctical taper, might have occa~ 
fioned his b wvger to glow with the jame propenfities ; and the tra- 
dition of ages of heroiim and renown having infpired his youthful 
breaft w ith cldes his fancy might have taken up the tale, affifted 
his remembrance of paft occurrences, and, fuperadding tradition to 
his own inventions, might have produced thoie noble poems which 
are, in the original, the bout of the learned, as they are, in their 
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transfufions, the delight of the feeling, and the admiratioa of the 
accomplifhed world. 

Apelles excelled in an art that was purely imitative ; what, there- 
fore, was confidered as a genius in his profeffion, could not ha 
proceeded from an originality of talents. He faw nature with an eye € 
of obiervation and correctnefs ; he traced the outlines, he ftudied the 
characters, and defigned the forms ; and, going over his work with 
the experience he had acquired, his practice affifted his invention, 
and his imagination gave flexibility to his contours, proportion to 
his attitudes, expreffion to his features, and united grace and ele. 

ance to render his productions complete. 

Of Newton the panegyric is more lofty, as the refearches were 
more fublime. Indeed, he feems to _ ftood in the middle way 
between materiality and the divinity ; and°yet his wonderful endow- 
ments did not accompany him from his s histh, but crew up with his 
years and matured with his ftrength. 

There are many men who have lived and died unnoticed and un. 
known, who micht have been as highly diftinguifhed as thefe illus. 
trious perfons whofe names we have recited, if, with the fame pro- 
pentities, they had had the fame opportunities, and the fame advan- 
ye Some there are who are elevated into notice by encourage- 

; but there are many, too many, we greatly fear, who, from 
- tl ateful neglect arin the world, are faffered to w car Out an unpro. 
fitable exiftence in neglect, obfcurity, and want. 
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NOVEL READING, A CAUSE OF FEMALE DEPRAY. 
Try. 
From the Monthly Mirror for November 1797. 


«The traveller, if h 1e cl hance to ftray, 
May turn uncenfur’d to his way ; 
Polluted ftreams again are pure, 
And deepeit wounds admit a cure ; 
But woman no redemption knows— 
The wounds of honour never clofe! 
Pity may mourn, but not reftore— 
And woman falls to rife no more.” 
Mr. Ei litor, 
NOW begin to hope T fhall fee good old days come rownd again 
—that m oderately hs ff ftays, covered elbows, and concealed bo. 
foms, will foon be prevailing f. afhions ; and, what is of far greater im- 
portance, that chaftity—pure and fpotlefs CHASTITY !—will once 
more be the darling attribute of women. Had fa ifhionable mi i 
been confined to the higher ci ircles of life, I think I fhould hardly 
have troubled you with thefe my fentiments; I fhould have con- 
cluded it the offspring of idlenefs « a VO luptuousnels and have def- 
paired of effectually ¢ eprecating g a vice which not the happy exam- 
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pie of conjugal virtue held forth from the throne could difcounte. 
nance. But, like every other fafhion, a little day hands it down to 
she million, and woman is now but another name for infamy. 

I have been at fome trouble to trace to its fource this great calam- 
ity, in the middling orders of fociety—for fafhion of itfelf, even if it 
was introduced by a prince, and his dulcinea’s trains were held up 
by every peerefs at court, could never have fo unhappily corrupted 
the female world—and I find thofe who firft made novel-reading an 
indifpenfible branch in forming the minds of young women, have a 
great deal to anfwer for. Wauthout this poifon initilled, as it were, 
into the blood, females in ordinary life would never have been fo 
much the flaves of vice. ‘The plain food, wholefome air, and exer- 
cife they enjoy, would have exempted them from the tyranny of 
lawlefs paflions, and, like their virtuous grandmothers, they would 
have pointed the finger of fhame at the impure and licentious. But 
thofe generous fentiments, thofe liberal opinions, thofe tender tales 
abounding with fine feeling, foft ideas, facinating gentlenefs, and 
warm defcriptions, have been the ruin of us. A girl with her in- 
telleétual powers enervated by fuch a courfe of reading, falls an eafy 
prey to the firft doy who aflumes the languifhing over. He has on- 
ly to ftuff a piece of dirty paper into the crevice of her window, full 
of thous and thees and thys and mellifluous compounds, hyerogltyph. 
ically {pelled, perhaps, and Mifs is not long in finding out that “ ma- 
ny waters cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown it ;” fo 
as Mafter is yet in his apprenticefhip, and friends would difapprove 
of an early marriage, they agree to difpenfe with the ceremony. 
Nay, even when brooding over a helplefs bafe-born infant, and fur- 
rounded by a once refpectable and happy family, now dejected and 
difhonoured, too often does the infatuated fair one take pleafure in 
the mifery fhe has created, and fancy floods of forrow fweetly graceful, 
becaufe, forfooth, fhe is juft in the fame point of view as the haplefs, 
the diftrefled, the love-lorm Sappho of fome novel or other. 

And yet this, bad as it is, is not the worft refult of fuch perni- 
cious reading. Itis no uncommon thing for a young lady who has 
attended her deareft friend to the altar, a few months after a mar- 
riage which, perhaps, but for her, had been a happy one, to fix her 
affections on her friend’s hufband, and by artful blandifhments allure 
him to herfelf. Be not ftaggered, moral reader, at the recital ! fuch 
ferpents are really in exiftence ; fuch demons in the form of women 
are now too often to be found! ‘Three inftances, in as many years, 
have occurred in the little circle 1 move in. I have feen two poor 
difconfolate parents drop into premature graves, miferable victims to 
their daughter’s difhonour, and the peace of feveral relative iamilies 
wounded, never to be healed again in this world. 

« And was novel-reading the caufe of this?” inquires fome gen- 
tle fair one, who, deprived of fuch an amufement, could hardly ex- 
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erroneous principles, and from thence purfues a flagrantly vicious 
kine of condué ; it is there fhe is told that love is involuntary, and 
that attachments of the heart are decreed by fate. Impious reafon- 
ing! Asif a Power infinitely wife and beneficent would ordain 
atrocity! The firft idle prepoffeffion, therefore, fuch a perfon feels, 
if it happens to be for the hufband of her moft intimate friend, in- 
ftead of calling herfelf to a fevere account for the illegal preference, 
fhe fets to work to reconcile it to nature—* ‘There is a fatality in it,” 
argues fhe; ‘it is the will of Heaven our fouls fhould be united in 
the filken bonds of reciprocal love, and there is no ftriving againft 
fate.” This once fettled, criminality foon follows ; the gentle, the 
fympathizing, the faithful friend, undauntedly plants a dagger in 
the bofom of the mother, and rathlefaly tears from the innocent 
children the parent ftem on which their fupport and comfort de- 
pends. And yet this very female has cried, oh how fhe has cried ! 
over relations of fi€ttitious diftrefs—has railed at hard-hearted fath- 
ers, cruel mothers, barbarous uncles, and treacherous friends, till 
her tongue denied its office, and fhe funk beneath the weight of 
fympathy, for mifery far fhort of that fhe herfelf is creating. 

If good fpirits in the other w orld are fenfible of what is done in 
this, how will the Spartan and Roman dames of antiquity blefs 
themfelves that they were not doomed to breathe on earth in the 
eighteenth century ; how will the cheeks of many a Britifh matron 
be fuffuled with rer for her polluted defcendants! You may 
think me warm, Mr. Editor, and your readers may think me illiber- 
al; but let me beg of the female part of them to caft their eye into the 
world for a moment—let th - count the difgraceful, and number 
the difhonoured, and if they do not find re: ifon to bluth for expiring 
virtue, I am content to be reckoned a peevifh old maid, or a difap- 
pointed old bachelor, as long as I live. Generofity, eral judgment, 

and a refined way of thinking, : ave done enough for us ; ; tor after 
ages will read in our annals, t nat when philofophy and humanity 
were objects of every one’s pretenfion, from the night-man to the 
miniile r of ftate, the rights of nature were never more violated, nor 
the rights of religion more trampled on. What is refined fophitti- 
cation 5 ; whatis lenity, when they tend to corrupt our nature? Surely 
reprehen ifible ! and as fuch let them give way to the more fevere, 
but infinite ly n more beneficial, diGates of truth. Why are we en- 
dowed with fo noble a power as reafon? Why do we boakt of a will 
to control our paffions : ? if we fuffer the one to be degraded bya 
vicious courfe of life, and the other to abet lafcivious enormity. 
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CRITICISM. 


CRITICISM UPON POPE’S ESSAY ON CRITICISM. 
W have thought proper to commence this head with an ex 


amen of Pope’s famous Effay on Criticifm, extracted from 


Dr. Aikin’s Letters to his Son. 


DEAR SON, 


THOUGH it is for the moft part a poor employment to endeav- 
our to point out faults in a performance of reputation, and to di- 
minifh the admiration with which it has ufually been regarded, yet 
as far as inculcating the true principles of literature is of any confe- 
quence, it is important occafionally to difcufs the merits of thofe 
works on which the public tafte is chiefly formed. And this ts pe- 
culiarly juft and proper with refpect to fuch pieces as are themfelves 
critical, and written with the profeffed intention of eftablifhing rules 
for compofing and judging. Among works of this kind, few are 
more diftinguithed than Pope’s Effay on Criticifm. If the circum- 
ftance of its being written in verfe has, on the one hand, impaired 
its authority, on the other, it has ferved to make it more read, and 
to fix its maxims more thoroughly in the memory. In fact, few 
pieces are more referred to in the way of quotation ; and after the 
high praifes it has received from fuch names as Warburton, John- 
fon, and Warton, its influence upon the opinions of writers and read- 
ers cannot be fuppofed inconfiderable. Such commendations, in- 
deed, render ita hazardous tafk to call in queftion its merits. But 
my experience of men and books has not ferved to augment my con-~ 
fidence in great names; and if I can give good reafons for the ob- 
jections I {hall make, I fear not that you will regard my attempt as 
prefumptuous. 

Dr. Warburton, at the clofe of his Commentary on this Effay, 
ftrongly calls it to the reader’s recollection, that its author had not 
attained his twentieth year. This view of it as a juvenile perform- 
ance isa very proper one. It may jultly excite our admiration of 
the early difplay of poetical powers it exhibits, and fhould fuggeft 
every indulgence of candour to its defects; but it fhould make us 
hefitate in attributing to it that comprehenfion of view and accuracy 
of conception, which were by no means the moft ftriking qualities of 
the author in the full maturity of his powers. It does not be- 
long to my purpofe to point out the imperfections with which it 
abounds as a mere poetical compofition. What I have to do with, 
are the falfe thoughts and vicious principles, which render it a very 
unfafe guide in matters of tafte, notwith{tanding the large admix- 


ture of maxims founded on good fenfe, and expreifed with the ut- 
molt brilliancy of language. 
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6 Criticifin upon Pope’s Effay on Criticifm, 


i 


~3 


With refpes&t to the method of the piece, as far as it really pofleffes 
‘a method not forcibly held together by the commentator’s chain, it 
may be affirmed, that the arrangement of matter is fimple and nat- 
ural, but not vey clofely ad hered to. Many of the rules and remarks 
are brought in with little connexion with what preceded, and appa- 
rently might be tranfpofed without injury. And after all Warbur- 
ton has done for P ope, and his difciple for Horace, it is certain that 
the reader of each poet will fcarcely, without a previous clue, become 
fenfible of more than a fet of detached maxims, connected only by 
the gene ral fubject. 

Pope begins with an affertion which, if true, would render his 
work of very confined utility, namely, that critics, as well as poets, 
™m mult be born a fuch. 


Both muft alike from heav’n derive their light, 
Thefe born to judge, as well as thofe to write. 


And he further limits the profeflio n of cxiticiim, by requiring 
that both talents fhould be united in the fame perfon. 


Let fuch teach others who caieiess excel, 
And cenifure freely who have written well. 


But furely both thefe are very falfe notions; for nothing feems to 
be more a matter of acquirement than the hi: bit of judging accu- 
rately on works of art; and this habit appears from innumerable 
inftances to be perfectly diftin& from the fac ulty of pradtifing the 
arts. Indeed they have much oftener exilted feparate than com- 
bined. 

Thus in the foul while Memory prevails, 
The folid power of Underftanding fails ; 
Where beams of warm imagination play, 
The memory’s foft figures melt away. 


The beauty of imagery in thefe lines, fhould not make us blind 


to the want of juft: ofs in the thought. To reprefent ftrength of 


memory as incompatible with foli idity of underftanding, is fo obvi- 
oufly contrary to fac, that I prefume the author had in his eye only 
the cafe of extraordinary memory for names, dates, and things which 
offer no ideas to the mind; which 1 has, indeed, been often difplayed 
in great perfection by mere idiots. F For, it is dificult to conceive 
how the faculty of judgment, vnich confifts in the comparifon of 
different ideas, can at all be exercifed without the power of ftoring 
up ideas in the mind, and calling them forth when required. From 
the fecond couplet, apparently meant to be the converfe of the firft, 
one would i fuppot fe that he confidered the underftanding and the im- 

gination as the fame faculty, elfe the counterpart is defedtive. 
ii io far is it from being true, that the imagination obliterates 
the figures of memor y, that t the circumitance which caufes a thing 


to be remembered is pr! em its being aflociated with other ideas 
by the agency of the i: sa Ii the poet only meant, that 
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Criticifm upon Pope’s Effay on Criticifm. 77 


thofe ideas about which the imagination is occupied, are apt to ex. 
clude ideas of a diiferent kind, the remark is true ; but it fhould 
Rave been differently expreffed. 


One Science only will one Genius fit. 


The maxim is as fall, as it is difcouraging, and derogatory from 
the powers of the human mind. It is, perhaps, generally true, that 
the genius is exclufively fitted for attaining excellence in one of the 
great clafles of mental acquifitions, as fcience, art, invention, &c. 
but he who can make himfelf matter of one /cience properly fo called, 
ray commonly with equal application attain any other. 


Firft follow Nature. 


This trite rule can be of little ufe without being opened and ex- 
emplified. It is perfe&ly obvious, that in all the arts which are 
imitative or defcriptive of nature, fhe muft be the archetype ; but 
the proper manner of ftudying nature, and transferring its images 
to each particular fpecies of the works of art, varioufly combined, 
contrafted, and perhaps heightened and altered, is the great defide- 
ratum on which their true theory and prattice 1s founded. We fhall 
foon fee that Fope cuts fhort al! difcuffions of this kind, by reducing: 
his general precept to the fingle practical direétion, imitate the an- 
cients. 

When firft young Maro, &c. 

That Virgil, not only in his general plan, but in moft of the fub- 
ordinate parts, was a clofe copyilt of Homer, is undeniable, whatever 
be thought of the fuppolition that he fet out with a defign of draw- 
ing from the fources of nature, and was diverted from it by the dif- 
covery that “ Nature and ae si were the fame.” The modern 
idolatry of Shakefpeare has elevated him to the fame degree of at 
thority among us; and critics have not been wanting, who have 
confidently drawn jrom his characters the proofs and illu rations of 
their theorics on the humaft mind. But what can be more unwor- 
thy of the true critic and philot opher, than fuch an implicit relianeé 
on any man, how exalted foever his genius, efpecially on thofe who 
lived in the infancy of their art? It an epic poem be a reprefenta- 
tion of nature in a courfe of heroic attion, it mutt be fufceptible of 
as much variety as nature herfelf; and furely it is more defirable 
that a poet of original genius fhould give tull fcope to his inventive 
powers, under the reftri@ions of fuch laws only as are founded on 
nature, than that he fhould fetter himfelf with rules derived from 
the practice of a predeceflor. When Pope praffes the ancient rules 
for compofition on the ground that they were “ difcovered not de- 
vifed,” and were only “ nature methodized,” he gives a juft notion 

of what they ought to be. But when he fuppofes Virgil to have 
been properly « checked in his bold d efign of drawing from Nature’s 
fountains, ” and ia confeqnence to have confiacd his work within 
rules as {trict 
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278 Critici/m on Pope’s Effay on Criticifm. 


As if the Stagyrite o’erlook’d each line, 


how can he avoid the force of his own ridicule, where a little fur- 
ther, in this very piece, he laughs at Dennis for 


Concluding all were defperate fots and fools 
Who durft depart from Ariftottle’s rules ? 


Such are the inconfiftencies of a writer who fometimes utters no- 
tions derived from reading and education, fometimes the fugceftions 
of native good fenfe } 


Some beauties yet no precepts can declare, 
For there’s a happinefs as well as care. 


if the meaning of the writer here is only, that rules will not ftand 
inftead of genius, and that a poet’s greatelt beauties are rather the 
refult of a happy flow of fancy, than the careful purfuit of precepts, 
the truth of the remark is indifputable. But if, applying to the critic, 
he means to tell him that certain poetical beauties are irreducible to ra- 
tional principles, and only to be referred to duck, chance, a brave difor- 
der, and fuch other unmeaning notions, we may affert that he was 
indeed young in the pdilofophy of critici/m. He appears, however, to 
have been in thé right train, when he fays, that where the lucky k- 
cence aniwers its purpofe, 
that Licence is a rule; 
but he confufes all again by the often-quoted maxim, 


Great Wits fometimes may glorioufly offend, 
And rife to faults true Critics dare not mend. 


for he fought rather to have concluded, that fuch fuccefsful devia. 
tions from common prattice are not faults ; and that the true critic 
fhould enlarge his rules to the comprehenfion of thefe real, though 
unufual, excellencies. So much, mdeed, does he perplex himfelf 
between veneration for ancient rules, and regard to the prattice of 
eminent poets, that the whole paflage is full of contradictions, which 
coft his commentator much fruitlefs pains to reconcile, and oblige 
him to take fhelter in a comparifon between the fublimities of poetry, 
and the myfteries of religion, “ fome of which are above reafon, and 
fome contrary to it.” 

Pope goes on to obferve, that thouga the ancients may make thus 
free with their own rules, yet that modern writers fhould copy this 
indulgence with caution, and not without “ their precedent to plead.” 
On the contrary, a@ liberal mode of reafoning would allow more 
freedom to the moderns, who poffefs fuch ftores of new ideas, to de- 
viate from ancient rules, than to the ancients who made and acknowl- 


edged them. 
Thofe oft are ftratage ms which errors feem, 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream. 
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Critici/in on Pope’s Effay on Critict/m. 179 


Either Stecle or Addifon, in one of his periodical papers, humour. 
oufly defires his reader, when he finds him dull, to fuppofe he has a 
defign init. This doétrine is here ferioufly inculcated with refpec& 
to the ancients ; but its abfurdity is fo manifeft, that we may regard 
it only as the lively fally of a young author who was fond of faying 
imart things, without being felicitous about their truth. A judi- 
cious «wn may defignedly under-cvrite fome parts of a long work, or, 
rather, he will find it impoflible to be every where equally brilliant, 
but he will never with defign write what is childifh and infipid, if 


he thinks it to be fuch. 
Hail Bards triumphant, born in happier days! 


This noble eulogy on the poets of an tiqnity is not to be admitted 
without many exceptions and limitations; efpecially if it is meant 
to extend to all that unequal and motley affemblage of writers 
known by the title of the cla/jcs. f thefe, many are valued and 
read merely becaufe they are  aakedite ; and even the moft excellent 
afford fufficient {cope for manly criticifm, which can never arrive at 
folidity of principles, if it is obliged to regard the negligencies and 
defects of great writers with fil ent reverence. 


True Wit is Nature to advantage drefs’d, 
What oft was thought, but ne’er fo well exprefs’d ; 
Somcthing, whofe truth convine’d at fight we find, 
That gives us back the image of our mind. 
The poet in cenfuring the narrow and partial taites of fome crit- 
ics, begins | with that for conceit, or a glitter ot dazzling thoughts rif 
ing one aiter another without meaning and connexion. This is 


falfe wit ; as a contra{t to which, he gives a definition of the rue, 


in the preceding lines. But he has evidently, by this pnrpoie of 
contrafting the two kinds, been led to a defcription which exhibits 
none of the peculiar features of wit, as other writers have reprefen- 
ted it, or as he himfelf ufually underfiands it. By this definition, 
any juft moral fentiment, any exact nage of a natural object, if 
clothed in good expreflion, would be wit. Its teft being an agree- 
ment with images previoufly exilling in our own minds, no other 
quality is som to it but truth. Even uncommonnefs is not tas 
ken into the character; for we mutt offen have thought it, and be 
able to recognize it at fight. Nor has he given any diftin& idea of 
that advantageous drejs which makes a natural thought witty. No 
drefs can fuit fome thoughts fo well as the moft fimple. Exalted 
fentiments of the heart, and fublime obje&s in nature, generally 
ftrike molt when prefented in language the leaft ftudied. Indeed, 

he ufes, within a few lines, the weny fame metaphor of drefs, in ex- 
pofing the finical tafte of thofe who value a work for the ftyle ra- 
ther than the ienfe ; and the hae certainly is, that the moft confef- 
fedly witty writers have often been little iolicitous as to the manaer of 

exprefling their notions, 
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780 Criticifim upon Pope's Effay on Critici/m. 


Pope evidently entertains a different conception of wit from th Ap 
of the definition above quoted, in the lines immediately foll owing. 


As fhades more fweetly recommend the light, 
So modett plainneis fets off iprightly w it, 
For works may have more wit than does them good, 


As bodies perifh through excefs of blood. 


Now, “ modeft plainnefs” is no foil or contraft to wit as character- 
ized in the definition, becaufe it may be the mott « advantageous 
dre{s” for a thought. Again, that wit which m: ay fuperabound i 1! 
a work, mutt be a different thing from “ natural i imagery joined to 
good expreflion,” for in thofe, what danger can there be of excefg 
He was certainly now recurring in his mind to thofe brilliant al 
which, though often introduced with falfe judgement, are not howev- 
er, falfe wit. 

The two charatters of bad critic and bad poct are erofsly confound- 
ed in the paflage relating to poctical numbers ; for though it be true, 
that vulgar re: aders of poetry are chiefly attentive to the melody of 
the verfe, yet it 1s not they who lew patic’ put the paltry ver fifer, who 
employs monotonous fyllables, feeble expletives, and a dull routine of 
of unvaried rhymes. Again, an ordinary ear 1s capable of percetv- 
ing the beauty arifing from the found being made an echo to the 
fenfe—indeed it is one of the molt obvious beanties in poetry—but 
it is no eafy tafk for the poet to fucceed in hts attempts to render it 
fo, as Pope has fufficiently proved by the imilerable failure of fome 
of his examples in illuflration of ihe precept. ’ 


The pow’r of mufic all our hearts allow, 

And what ‘Timotheus was, is Dryden now. 

Mutfic,. properly fo called, and the melody refulting trom verfifi- 
cation, are things radically diffe: ‘cpt in their nature and principles, 
thouch perpetually confounded in the figurative language of poets 

and writers on polite literature. Nor, indeed, do we p offefs terms 
by which thefe two kinds of pleafing found can well be feparately 
defcribed. The names and charatters, however, of poet and muii 
cian, are fufficiently difcrimimated ; and Pope has committed a gre fs 
ror in confounding them in the pref nt inftance. There is no re: 
iensblauce betw een the ier in which Alexander was affefied by 
the mufic of ‘Timotheus, and that in which we are affected by the po 
try ot Dryden defer iptive of that event. The firlt was, as ftory re- 
dates, an inftance of the powers of pure found, ikifully modulated 
and chan ged. ‘I ‘he latter is a moft animated picture of fucceflive 
difplays of patio n; and much more refembles the effect of a hifto- 
ry-painting, than of a piece of mulic.’ ‘The mere verfification is a 
very in ferior point in Dryden’s Ode, though it is a principal one in 
Pope’s rival Ode on St. Cecelia’s day. Alexander’s Feaft fet to 
Handel’s mulic may, indeed, be paralleled to the performance of 
the Grecian ; > but then Handel, and not Dryden, is the modern 
Timotheus. It is ludicrous enough, that Pope’s comparifon ct 
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Criticifm upon Pope’s Effay on Criticifm. r&x 


Dryden to a harper, fhould come fo near to the idea formed of Pope 
himfelf by a crowned head, who is reported, on hearing the poet 
ereatly extolled in his prefence, with a view of attracting his notice, 
to have afked, if Mr. Pope were a fiddler. 


Fools admire, but men of fenfe approve. 


This pr udifh fentence has probably made as many formal c 
combs in literature, as Lord Chefterfield’s opinion on the ei ey 
of laughter, has among men of high breeding. As a general max- 
im, it “has no foundation whatever i in truth. Proneneis to admira- 
tion is a quality rather of te mper than ot underilanding ; ; and if it 
often attends light minds, it is alfo infeparable from that warmth of 
imagination which i is requilite for the {trong perception of what is 

excellent i in art and nature. innumerable infiances might be pro- 
duced of the rapturous admiration with which men of genius have 
been firuck at the view of great performances. It is cnough here 
to mention the poet’s favounte critic, Longinus, who is far from be- 
ing contented with cool approbation, but gives free icope to the moift 
enraptured praife. Few things indicate a mind more unfa vourably 
conftituted for the fine arts, than a flownefs in being moved to the 
admiration of excellence ; and it is certainly better that this paflion 
fhould at firft be excited by objcéts rather inadequate, than that it 
fhould not be excited at all. 

_ After properly exhorting his critic to candour and good nature, 
the poet is, however, indulgent cnough to point out fome topics on 
which he may be as four and fevere as he pleafes. ‘he firft fault 
given up Lo his rage is Objcenity ; and doubtlefs, if the critic think it 
worth his while to dire@ his formidable artillery ag unft fuch an ob- 
vious violation of propricty, no iriend of virtue a an ad decorum will 
reltrain him. It was not, however, perfectly decent in Pope to ex- 
prefs fuch a rigid zeal on this fubject, when feveral of his own juve- 
nile pieces, ill preferved in all editions of his work, are by no means 
free from the blemiih he Rigmiatizes, 

The next devoted crime 1s Jmpicty. Now, a perfon may be very 
converfant with the rules of poetical eriticiim, without being able 
exactly to determine on the validity of a charge of impiety ; and 
there is reafon to fufpedt that our young lawgiver was himfelf in this 
cafe. He fays, 

; The foilowing licence of a foreign reign 
Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain ; 
‘Then unbelieving Priefts reform’d the nation, 
ore taught more pleafant methods of falvation. 


Socinian is a very potent term of abufe, and has, at various periodgy 
been applied with fingu ar advantage by thofe who wifhed to rendet 
their antagonil fts odious ; yet the re eligion Socinus profeiled will bear 


comparifon, in point of fervency oad purity, with that of the moft 


nan names upon record. As to the “more pleafant metheds of 


falvatio ion,” we are told by the rigkt reverend annotator (a much 
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i$3 Criticifm on Virgil. 


better authority on this fubje& than the poet) that they were the 
duties of Chriftian mor ality, which fucceeded the doétrines of grace 
and fatisfaétion held in the preceding age. Now, that thefe new 
“ayy offered falvation upon eafier terms than their predeceflors, 
y fubftituting practice for belief, and a man’s own efforts to vicae 
rious fatisfagion, is not a very obvious fa; nor is it a neceflary 
confequence of fuch tenets, that “ vice fhould find a flatterer in the 
pulpit.” . “ Such Monfters,” whatever the poct might think, are not 
to be fubdued by the thunders of belle-lettres critics, but by the ad- 
amantine weapons of found argument. 
Here I clofe my remarks on this performance. It would be no 
difficult tafk to adduce from it many more inftances of fhallow 
judgment on books and things, either incidentally mentioned, or de- 
fig ned as exemplific ations of his rules; but my purpofe was to fhew 
you how little it deferves the high eftimation in which it has been held 
as a didaétic work. ‘This, I truft, has fufficiently appeared, from 
the vague and inco nfequent manner of thinking on fundnmental 
points, , difplay ai in the cited paflages. The charaéter of a confum- 
mate critic at twenty is what Pope may well refign, and ftill 
retain enough of juit reputation to place him in the moft confpicu- 
ous rank of English literature. Farewel ! 





CRITICISM ON VIRGIL. 


IRGIL though born to fhine by his own intrinfic_powers, 
certainly owed much of his excellence to the wonderful merits 
of Homer. His fufceptible imagination, vivid and correct, was im- 
pregnated by the Odyfley, and warmed with the fire of the Iliad. 
Rivalling, or rather on tome occafions furpafling his glorious pre- 
ceffor in the charaéters of Heroes and of Gods, he faftains their 
dignity with fo uniform a luftre, that they feerm indeed more than 
mortal. 
Whether the Iliad or the ZEneid be the more perfeé& compofition, 
2 queftion hin sh has often been agitated, but perhaps will never 
ve determined to general fatisfaétion. In comparing the genius of 
the two poets, how ever, allowance ought to be made for the differ. 
ence of ci ieee inces in which they compofed their refpeftive works. 
‘tomer wrote inan age when mankind had not as yet made any 
wicat progreis i ) the exertions either of intelle& or rmagination, and 
he was therefore indebted for his refources to the vaft capacity of 
his own mind. ‘To this we mult add, that he executed both his po- 
ems ina fituati n of lite extremely unfavourable to the cultivation 
of poetry. Virgil, onthe contrary, lived in a period when literature 
had attained to a high ate of improvement. He had likewife not 
only the advanta, ve ot finding a modcl in the works of Homer, but 
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Ariftotle, and the various obfervations made on the writings of the 
Greek bard by critics of acutenefs and tafte ; amongft the chief of 
whom was his friend Horace, who remarks that 





quandogue bonus dormitat Homerus. 


De Arte Porr. 


Virgil, befides, compofed his poem in a ftate remote from indigence 3 
where he was roufed to exertion by the example of feveral contem- 
porary poets; and, what muft have animated him beyond every 
other confideration, he wrote both at the defire, and under the pat- 
ronage, of the emperor and his minifter Mecenas. In what time 
Homer compofed either of his poems, we know not; but the Acneid, 
we are informed, was the employment of Virgil during eleven years. 
For fome years, the repeated entreaties of Auguftus could not ex- 
tort from him the fmalleft fpecimen of the work; but at length, 
when confiderably advanced in it, he condefcended to recite three 
books, the fecond, the fourth, and the fixth, in the prefence of the 
emperor and his fifter Octavia; to gratify the latter of whom in 
particular, the recital of the laft book now mentioned was intended. 
When the poet came to thefe words, Tz Marcellus eris, alluding to 
O&tavia’s fon, a youth of great hopes, who had lately died, the 
mother fainted. After fhe had recovered from this fit by the affi- 
duity of the attendants, fhe ordered ten feftertia to be given to Vir- 
gil for every line relating to that fubject ; a gratuity which amount- 
ed to about two thoufand pounds fterling. 

In the compofition of the AEneid, Virgil {crupled not to introduce 
whole lines of Homer, and of the Latin poet Ennius, many of whofe 
fentences he admired. Ina few inftances he has borrowed from 
Lucretius. He is faid to have been at extraordinary pains in polifh- 
ing his numbers ; and when he was doubtful of any paffage, he 
would read it to fome of his friends that he might have their opin- 
ion. On fuch occafions, it was ufual with him to confalt in particu. 
lar his freedman and librarian Erotes, an old domettic, who, it is 
related, fupplied extempore a deficiency in two lines, and was defir- 
ed by his mafter to write them in the manufcript. 

When this immortal work was completed, Virgil refolved on re- 
tiring into Greece and Afia for three years, that he might devote 
himfelf entirely to the polifhing of it, and have leifure afterwards to 
pafs the remainder of his life in the cultivation of philofophy. But 
meeting at Athens with Auguttus, who was on his return trom the 
Eaft, he determined on accompanying the emperor back to Rome 
Upon a vifit to Megara, a town in the neighbourhood of Athens 
he was feized with a languor, which encreafed during the enfuing 
voyage ; and in a few days after landing at Brundifinm he expired, 
on the 22d of September, in the fifty-fecond year of his age. He 
defired that his body might be carried to Naples, where he had paf- 
{ed many happy years; and that the following diftich, written in 
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184 Criticifm on Pirgil. 


Mantua me genuit: Calabri rapuere : tenet nunc 
Parthenope : cecint pafcua, rura duces. 


He was accordingly interred, by the order of Auguftus, with great 
funeral pomp, v within two miles of Naples, near the road to Puteo- 
li, where his tomb {till exits. Of his eftate, which was very con- 
fiderable by the liberality of his friends, he left the greater part to 
Valerius Proculus and his brother, a fourth to Aupuitus, a twelfth 
to Mecenas, befides legacies to L. Varius, and Plotius ‘Tucca, who, 
in confequence of his own requeft, and the command of Auguttus, 
reviled i corrected the AEneid after his death. ‘Their inftru@ions 
from the emperor were, to cxpunge whatever they thought improp- 
er, but upon no account to here vai Pre ae This reftriction is 
fuppofed to be the caufe that fo many lines in the /Eneid are imper- 
fect. 

Virgil was of large flature, had a dark complexion, and his fea- 
tures are faid to have been fuch as exprefled no uncommon abilities. 
He was fabject to complaints of the ftomach and throat, as well as 
a head-ach, and had frequent difcharges of blood upwards ; but 
from what part, we are nct informed. He was very temperate 
both in tood-and wine. His modefty was fo great, that at Naples 
they commonl gave him the name of Parthenias, “the modelt 
man.” In refpect of his modefty, the following anecdote is related. 

Having written 2 diftich, in which he compared Auguitus to ze 
piter, he placed i it in the night-time over the gate of the emperor’s 
palace. Tt was in thefe words : 

Node pluit totd, redeunt fpeacula mane 3 
Divifum imberium cum Fove Cefar habet. 

By the order of Auguftus, an enquiry was made after the author ; 
and Virgil not declaring himfelf, the verfes were claimed by Ba- 
thyllus, a contemptible poet, but who was liberally rewarded on this 
éccafion. Virgil, provoked at the falfehood of the impoftor, again 
wrote the verfes on fome confpicuous part of the palace, and unde: 
them the following line : 

Hos ego verficulos feci, tulit alter honores 3 
with the beginning of another line in thefe words : 
Sic vos non vobis, 
repeated four times. Augultus exprefling a defire that the lines 
fhould be finif nied; and Bathyllus proving: uncqual to the tafk, V irgih 
at laft filled up the blanks in this manner : ' 


Sic vos non vobis nidificatis, av 

Stic vos non vobis os ogg OVES « 
Sic vos non vobis mellificatis, apes. 
Sic vos non vobis feriis aratra, boves. 
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When at any time Virgil came to Rome, if the people, as was 
commonly the cafe, crowded to gaze upon him, or pointed at him 
with the finger, in admiration, he blufhed, and ftole away from them} 
frequently taking refuge in fome fhop. When he went to the thea- 
tre, the audience univerfally rofe up at his entrance, as they did to 
Auguftus, and received him with the loudeft plaudits ; a compli- 
ment which however highly honorable, he would gladly have decli- 
ned. When fuch was the juft refpect which they paid to the author 
of the Bucolics and Georgics, how would they have exprefled their 
efteem, had they beheld him in the effulgence of epic renown! In 
the beautiful epifode of the FElyfian fields, in the fEeneid, where he 
dextroufly introduced a glorions difplay of their country, he had 
touched the moft elaftic {fprings of Romanenthufiafm. The pailion 
would have rebounded upon himfelf, and they would, in the heat of 


admiration, have idolized him. 
Extraded from Thompfons Suetoniuss 


ae 


HORACE. 
From the fame Work. 


ORACE was born at Venufia; on the roth of December, in 

the Confulfhip of L. Cotta, and L. Torquatus. According 
to his acknowledgement, his father was a freedman; by fome it is 
faid, a collector of the revenue, and by others, that he was a fifh- 
monger, or dealt in falted meat. Whatever he was, he paid par- 
ticular attention to the education of his fon, whom, after receiving 
inftruction from the beft mafters in Rome, he fent to Athens toa 
fiudy philofophy. From this place, Horace followed Brutus, in 
the quality of a military Tribune, to the battle of Philippi, where, 
by his own confeffion, being ieized with timidity, he abandoned the 
profeffion of a foldier, and returning to Rome, applied himfelf to 
the cultivation of poetry. Ina fhort time he procured the friendfhip 
of Virgil and Varius, whom he mentions in his Satires, in terms of 
the molt tender affection. 








Poftera lux oritur multo gratiffima ; namque 

Plotius SF Varius Sinuefe, Virgilinfque, 

Occurrunt ; anime, quales neque candidiores 

Terra tulit, neque queis me fit devindior alters 

O qut complexus, F gaudia quanta fuerunt ! 

Nil ego contulerim jucundo fanus amico. Sar. I. 5: 


By the two friends abovementioned, he was recommended to the 
patronage not only of Mecenas, but Augulftus, with whom he, as 
well as Virgil, lived on a footing of the greateft intimacy. Satif- 
fied with the luxury which he enjoyed-at the firft tables in Rome, 
he wasfo unambitious of any public employment, that when the 
emperor offered him the place of his fecretary, he declined it. But 
as he lived in an elegant manner, having, befides his houfe in town, 
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a cottage on his Sabine farm, and a villa at 'Tibur, near the catara& 
ofthe Anio, he enjoyed, beyond all doubt, 2 handfome eftablifh- 
ment, from the liberality of Auguftus. He indulged himfelf in in- 
dolence and focial pleafure, but was at the fame time much devoted 
to reading. He enjoyed a tolerable good ftate of health, but was 
often incommoded with a fluxion of rheum upon the eyes, 

Horace, in the ardor of youth, and when his bofom beat high 
with the raptures of fancy, had, in the purfuit of Grecian literature, 
drunk largely, at the fource, of the delicious fprings of Caftalia ; 
and it feems to have been ever after his chief ambition, to tranfplant 
into the plains of Latinum the palm of lyric poetry. Nor did he 
fail of fucceis : 

Exegi monumentum ere perennius. Caxm. III. 30. 


In Greece, and other countries, the Ode appears to have been 
the moft ancient, as well as the moft popular {pecies of literary pro- 
duction. Warm in expreffion, and fhort in extent, it concentrates in 
narrow bounds the fire of poetical tranfport : on which account, it 
has been generally employed to celebrate the fervors of piety, the 
raptures of love, the enthufiafm of praife ; and to animate warriors 
to glorious exertions of valor : 

Mufa dedit fidibus Divos, puerofque Deorum, 
Et pugilem vidtorem, SF equum certamine primum, 
Et juvenum curas, SF hbera vina referre. 


Hor. De Arre Poser. 
Mifenum foliden, quo non preflantior alter 


fre ciere viros, Martemque accendere cantu *. 
Vireit Ener. VI. 


Sed tum forte cavd dum perfonat aquora conchd 
Demens, FF cantu vocatin certamina Divos.  Lbid. 


There arofe in this department, amongft the Greeks, nine eminent 
poets, viz. Alceus, Aleman, Anacreon, Bacchylides, Ibicus, Sap 
pho, Stefichorus, Simonides, and Pindar. The greater part of this 
diftinguifhed clafs are now known only by name. ‘They feem all to 
have differed from one another, no lefs in the kind of meafure which 
they chiefly or folely employed, than in the ftreneth or foftnefs, the 
beauty or grandeur, the animated rapidity or the graceful eafe of 
their various compofitions. Ofthe amorous effufions of the lyre, we 
yet have examples inthe odes of Anacreon, and the incomparable 
ode of Sappho: the lyric ftrains which animated to battle, have 
funk into oblivion ; but the victors in the public games of Greece 
have their fame perpetuated in the admirable productions of Pindar. 

Horace, by adopting, in the multiplicity of his fubjects, almoft all 








* The laft members of thefe two lines, from the commas to the 
end, are what are daid to have been fupplied by Erotes, Virgil’s li- 
Weagrion 
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the various meafures of the different Greek poets, and frequently 
combining different meafures in the fame compofition, has compen- 
fated the dialects of that tongue, fo happily fuited to poetry, and giv- 
en toa language lefs diftinguifhed for foft inflexions, all the tender 
and delicate modulations of the Eaftern fong. "While he moves in 
the meafures of the Greeks with an eafe and gracefulnefs that rivals 
their own acknowledged excellence, he has enriched the fund of lyric 
harmony with a ftanza peculiar to himfelf. In the artificial con- 
ftruction of the Ode, he may juitly be regarded as the firft of lyric 
poets. In beautiful imagery, he is inferior to none: in variety of 
fentiment and felicity of expretlion, fuperior to every exifting com- 
petitor in Greek or Roman poetry. He is elegant without affecta- 
tion; and, what is more than all remarkable, in the midft of gaiety 
he is moral. We feldom meet in his Odes with the abrupt apoftro- 
phes of paflionate excurfion ; but his tranfitions are conduéted with 
eafe, and every fubject introduced with propriety. | _ 

The Carmen Seculare was written at the exprefs defire of Auguf- 
tus, for the celebration of the Secular Games, performed once in 4 
hundred vears, and which continued durmg three days and three 
nights, whiilt ali Rome refounded with the mingled effufions of cho- 
ral addrefles to gods and goddefles, and of feltive joy. An occa- 
fion which fo much interefted the ambition of the poet, called into 
exertion the mott vigorous efforts of his genius. More concife in 
mythological attributes than the hymns afcribed to Homer, this 
beautiful prodution, in variety and grandeur of invocation, and in 
pomp of numbers, furpaifes all that Greece? melodious but fimple in 
the dervice of the altar, ever poured forth from her vocal groves in 
folemn adoration. By the force of native genius, the anctents ele- 
vated their heroes to a pitch of fublimity that excites admiration, 
but to foar beyond which they could derive no aid from mythology ; 
and it was reierved for a bard, in{pired with noble fentiments than 
the mufes could fupply, to fing the praifes of that Being whofe 
ineffable perfections tranfcend all human imagination. Of the 
praifes of gods and heroes, there is not now extant a more beautiful 
compofition, than the 12th Ode of the firt book of Horace : 


Quem virum ant heroa lyra vel acre 

T ibid fumes celebrare, Clio ? 

Quem Deum? cujus recinet jocofa 
Nomen imago, 

Aut in umbrofis [Teliconis oris, &e. 

The Satires of Horace are far from being remarkable for poetical 
harmony, as he himfelf acknowledges. Indeed, according to the 
plan upon which feveral of them are written, it could fcarcely be 
otherwife. ‘They are frequently colloquial, fometimes interrogato. 
ry, the tranfitions quick, and the apoftrophes abrupt. It was not 
his object in thote compofitions, to footh the ear with the melody of 
polilhed numbers, but to rally the frailties of the heart, to convince 
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the underftanding by argument, and thence to put to fhame both 
the vices and follies of mankind. Satire is a {pecies of compofition, 
of which the Greeks furnifhed no model, and the preceding Roman 
writers of this clafs, though they had much improved it from its 
original rudenefs and licentiouinefs, had {till not brought it to that 
degree of perfection which might anfwer the purpofe of moral re- 
form ina potifhed ftate of fociety. It received the mott effential 
improvement from Horace, who has dextroufly combined wit and 
argument, raillery and farcafm, on the fide of morality and virtue, 
of hi _ppinefs and truth, 

The Epittl es of this author may be reckoned amongft the moft 
valuable productions of antiquity. Except thofe of the fecond book, 

and one or two im the firft, they are in aie of the familiar kind ; 
abounding in moral fentiments, and judicious obfervations on life 
and manners. 

The poem De Arte Poctica comprifes a fyftem of criticifrn, in 
julinels of principle and extent of application, correfpondent to the 
various exertions of genius on fubje ‘ts of invention and tafte. That 
in compofing this excellent production, he availed himfelf of the 
moft approved works of Grecian original, we may conclude from 
the advice which he there recommends : 


Vos exemplaria Gree 


N. ‘ F A { _ A as r° 4 
odlurna wverjate manu verfale diurna. 





In the writings of Horace there appears a fund of good fenfe, 
ei with ple: vantry, and refin ed by phil ofophical reflection, 
e had cultivated his judgment wi ith great application, and his tafte 
was guided by an intuitive perception of moral beauty, aptitude, 
and propriety. The few inftances of indelicacy which occur in his 
compofitions, we may afcribe rather to the manners of the times, 
than to any blammeable propenfity in the author. Horace died in 
the fifty-feventh year of his age, furviving his beloved Mecenas only 
three weeks; a circumftance, which, added to the declaration in an 
ode* to that perfonage, fuppofed to have been written in Mecznas’s 
Jaft illnefs, has given rife to a conjecture, that Horace ended his 
days by a violent death, to accompany his friend. But it is more 
natural to conclude that he died of exceflive grief, as, had he liter- 
ally adhered to the affirmation contained in the ode, he would have 
followed his genre nn more clofely. This feems to be confirmed by 
a faé& immediately preceding his death: for though he declared 
Augutius heir to his whole eftate, he was not while. on account of 
weakn eis, to put his fignature to the will; a failure, which it is 
probable that he woulc 4 have taken care to obviate, had his death 
been premeditated. He was interred, at his own defire, near the 
tomb of Mecenas. 
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On the Literary Charaéter of Pope. ifs 


THE LITERARY CHARACTER OF POPE. 
From an Englifh Periodical Publication. 


HATEVER might be the imperfections of our great poet 

perfon or temper, yet the vigour, force, and activity of his 

mind were almoft unparalleled. His whole life, and every hour of 

it, in ficknefs and in health, was devoted folely and with unremit- 

ting diligence, to cultivate that one art in which he had determin- 

ed to excel. Many other poets have been unavoidably immerted in 

bufinefs, in wars, in politics, and diverted from their favourite bias 

and purfuits. Of Pope it might truly and folely be faid, Ver/us 

amat, hoc ‘ea t unum. His whole thoughts, time, and talents were 
{pent on his works alone: which works, if we difpaflionately and 
carefully review, we fhall find, that the largeft portion of them, for 
he attempted nothing of the epic or dramatic, is of the didattic, 
moral, and fatiric kind; and, confequently, not of the mof poetic 
ipecies of poetry. ‘here is nothing in fo fublime a ftyle as the 
bard of Gray. This is a matter of fa@, not of rcafoning 3 and 
means to point out, what Pope has a@ually done, not what, if he had 
put out his full itreneth, he was capable of doing. No man can pof- 
fibly think, or can hint, that the author of the Rape of the Lock, and 
the Lloifa, wanted imagination, or fenfibility, or pathetic ; but he cer- 
tainly did not fo often indulge and exert thofe talents, nor give fo 
many proofs of them, as he did of ftrong fenfe and judgement. 
This turn of mind led him to admire French models ; he ftudied 

Beileau attentively ; formed himfelf upon dim, as Milton formed 
himfelf upon the Grecian and Italian Sons of Fancy. He ftuck to 
defcribing modern manners ; but thele manners, becaufe they are fa- 
miliar, uniform, artificial, and polifbed, are, for thefe four reafons in 

their very nature wf for any loity eflort of the mufe. He gradually 
became one of the moit correct, even, and exa&t poets that ever wrote; 
but yet with force and {pirit, fnifhing his pieces with a patience, a 
care, and afliduity, that no bulinefs nor avocation ever interrupted ; 
fo that if he does not frequently ravifh and tranfport his reader, like 
his mafter Dryden, yet he does not fo often diteult him, lke Dryden, 
with unexpected mequalities and abfurd improprietics. He is never 
above or below his iubject. Whatever poetical enthuiiafm he ac- 
tually poffefled, he withheld and fupprefled. The perufal of him, 
in moft of his pieces, affects not our minds with fuch ftrong emotions 
as we feel from Homer and Milion ; fo that no man, of a true poeti- 
cal {pirit, is mafler of himfelf while he reads them. Hence he ts a 
writer fit for univerial perufal,and of general utility ; adapted to 
all ages and all ftations ; for the old and for the young ; the man 
of bufinefs and the fcholar. He who would think, and theie wre 
many fuch, the Fairy Queen, Palamon and Arcite, the T empefl, or Comusy 
childith and romantic, may relifh Pope. Surely it isno narrow, 
nor invidious, nor i liggardly encomium to fay, he 1s the great Poet 
of Reafon; the fv 2 of ethical authors in verfe ; which he was by 
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choice, not neceflity. And this fpecies of writing is, after all, the 
fureft road to an extenfive andimmediate reputation. It lies more 
level to the general capacities of men, than the higher flights of 
more exalted and genuine poetry. Waller was more applauded than 


the Paradife loft ; and we all remember when Churchill was more in 


vogue than Gray. 

‘We live in a reafoning and profaic age. The torefts of Fairy- 
land have been rooted up and deftroyed ; the caftles and the palaces 
of fancy are in ruins ; the magic wand of Profpero is broken and 
buried many fathoms in the earth. Te/emachus was fo univerfally 
read and admired in France, not fo much on account of the poetical 
images and the fine imitations of Homer which it contained, but for 
the many artful and fatirical allufions to the profligate court of 

souis xiv. feattered up and down. He that treats of fafhionable 
follies s, and the topics of the day, that deicribes prefent perfons and 
recent events, as Dryden did in his Abfalom and Achitophel, finds 
many readers, whole underftandings and whofe paflions he gratifies, 
and who love politics far more than poetry. 

‘The name of Cheflerfiedd on one hand, and of Walsole on the 
other, failed not to make a poem bought up, and talked of. And 
it cannot be doubted, that the Odes of Horace which celebrated, 
and Satires which ridiculed, well-known and real charaéters at 
Rome, were more eagerly read, and more frequently cited, than 
the /Eneid and the Georgic of Virgil. Malignant and infenfible 
muft be the critic, who fhould impotently dare to aflert, that Pope 
wanted genius and imagination ; but perhaps it may fafely be afhrm.- 
ed, that “hh s peculiar and charaderiftical excellencies were good fenfe 
and judgment. And this was the opinion of Atte rbury and Bol. 


Gian 


mnobroke ; and it was alfo his own.opinion. 








CRITICISM ON GRAY. 


FTHE few compofitions of Gray appear to be the produétions of 
i induftry and tafte, in their operation on the materials of learning ; 
and we were imprefled with more refpeét for his powers by the pe- 
rufal of his letters, than by that of his poems. In thefe we can dif- 
tinguifh no ftrong caft of origina] thought, or any of thofe flafhes of 
fancy, which ftrike in the pages Dryden, and cover their faults with 
Pr lendour. In Gray allis order and elegance, harmony and beauty ; 
ut all, at the fame time, is, too obviouily, fele@tion and labour. 
The whole is richly fweet ; but it is drawn, under our very eyes, 
from a thoufand flowers, and we are witneffes of the long and pain- 
ful procefs, with which it is {trained and wrought into the talteful 
and golden mais. ‘The Bard,” which Dr. Warton feems difpoled 
to place above the firft lyric effufions of Dryden, is undoubtedly a 
oble compofition: but it is rather ftiff and heavy in its march ; 








Criticifm on Mr. Southey’s Foan of Are. 1Q1 


and betrays too manifeftly, in our opinion, the effort, which was 
neceflary for its production. In fome fingle ftanzas of Dryden we 
can diftinguifh more of the “ mens divinor,” a brighter eruption of 
the fiery Peal of genuine infpiration, than in all the Odes of Gray. 

Before we leave this fubject, we are tempted to obferve, that an 
admired paflage in “'The Bard,” 


* Loofe his beard and hoary hair 
Stream’d, like a meteor, to the troubled air,” 


has always appeared to us asan attempt, which, having overfhot the 
fublime, had fallen mto the burlefque. When Milton talks of 


«¢ The imperial enfign, which full high advanc’d, 
Shone, like a meteor, ftreaming to the wind ;” 


he paints to our eyes the floating banner of the prince of hell, with 
as much juftice as magnificence ; and we-admire the imagination, 
which could at once illuftrate and enlarge fo grand an obje& : but 
when the fame image is transferred to the “ loofe beard and hoary 
hair” of an old bard, we are ftruck with the difproportion between 
the fubjeét, and its intended iluftration, and we are urged to fimile 
rather than admire. In Milton alfo, it may be remarked, that not 
only the ftreaming, but the luftre of the imperial enfign, which 
«¢ fbone,” and, like the other banners, no doubt, “ ewith orient colours 
waved,’ forms its refemblance to a meteor: whilft,in Gray, the 
fimilitude confifts merely in the motion of the things which are com- 
pared; and the image, already too bulky for the poet’s purpofe, is 
further moft injudicioufly heightened by the interpofition of the ep- 
ithet “ troubled”? Dryden has introduced a fimilar allufion with 
great fublimity into a fpeech of Antony’s in the “ All for Love.” 


“© Why was I raifed the meteor of the world, 

Hung in the fkies, and blazing as I travell’d, 

Till all my fires were {pent ; and then caf downward, 
To be trod out by Cefar ?’—— 


Among the odes of Gray, “ The Bard” inconteftibly afferts the 
fir place: of the reft, that ‘on the Death of a favourite Cat,” 
«the T'riumps of Owen,” and the Fatal Sifters,” cannot be allow- 
ed any pre-eminent or impreflive merit. The “ Eleoy” is an 
unique ; a gem of rare beauty, which it is not eafy to praife beyond 
its worth. 








CRITICISM ON Mr. SOUTEY’s JOAN OF ARC. 
From Drakes Literary Hours. 


M R. SOUTHEY’s Foan of Arc, though incorreé and writtes 
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with inexcufable rapidity, refleé&ts great credit on his genins 
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an enthufiaftic ardour for liberty ; the charatters, efpecially that of 
his Heroine, are well fupported, and his vifionary fcenes are rich 
with bold and energetic imagery. His fable, however, I cannot but 
confider peculiarly unfortunate, as directly militating againft national 
pride and opinion ; molt epic writers have been folicitous to acquire 
popularity by aggrandizing the heroic deeds and bold emprife of 
their refpective nations, but in Foan of Arc the tide of cenfure falls 
tipon one of our moft gallant Kings, and who has ever been a fa- 
vourite with the multitude. It is true that the votaries of ambition 
featter defolation in their train, and merit the indignant reprobation 
of every friend to humanity, but had Mr. Southey confulted his own 
fame and popularity he had chofen a different fubjecét as the vehicle 
of his fentiments. The verfification of this poem isin many parts 
very beautiful, and would have been altogether fo, had the author 
condefcended to beftow more time on its elaboration.* In his pro- 
mifed epic on the Ditcovery of America by Madoc, the ingenious 
poet it is hoped, will apply more care and afliduity to the neceflary 
work of perfecting and polifhing. : 1 








THE DRAMA OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
From the fame. 


HME Drama in the fixteenth, and during a great part of the 
everiteenth century was written with little attention to the 

tules of compofition, and, except in the hands of Shakefpeare, was 
for the moft part either monftrous or abortive. The Plays of Maf- 
finger, Beaumont and Fletcher abound with the wildeft incongrui 
ties both in matter and form, and though Johnfon was infinitely 
more rerular yet he wanted the effential of genius. Succeeding 
poets have however made nearer approaches to the perfectability of 
art, and few tragedies have been produced within the prefent centu- 
ry without due regard to mechanifm of fable, to decorum of fcene, 
and propriety of ftyle. But as attention to the dictates of criticifm 
will not alone conftitute a good play, it is neceflary to fhew that the 
poets within our prefcribed period want not what 1s otherwife vital 
and requifite to their art. In tragedy, as was obferved before, we 
mutt avoid entering the lift with Shakefpearé, but with his contem- 
porary bards we can court comparifon in triumph. With this et- 
ception who can produce a tragedy from. the bofom of the fixteenth, 
or prior half of the feventeenth century, that, in genuin¢ dramatic 

















* Since thefe obfervation were made Mr. Southey has publifhed 
a fecond edition of the Foan of Arc, in which many and great alter- 
ations, and, for the moflt part, highly to the adw: ntage of the work, 
have taken place. 
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excellence, fhall rank with the Grecian Daughter or Gameffer of Moore; 
the Douglas of Home, the £i/frida and Cara@acas of Mafon, or the 
Myflerious Mother of Walpole. Though the fubje& of this laft 
piece be fingularly horrid and almoft difguiting, yet the fable is 
conducted with fuch inimitable fkill, that it may in this refpec be 
confidered as approximating nearer to perfeétion than any other 
drama extant, the GEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles even not except- 
ed. Some of the fcenes in Douglas are of admirable pathos and 
beauty, and its diction has been juftly and generally approved. 
The claffical productions of Mafon would have done honour to 
Athens in her moft refined period, and the tragedies of Moore have 
been bathed with the tears of thoufands. If we turn to comedy, 
the fuperiority of modern genius is decifive ; for, I imagine, it will 
readily be conceded that the Sufpicious Hufband, the Feclous Wife, 
the Cland-fine Marriag:, and the School for Scandal, are perfe!y un- 
rivalled. The comedies of Mr. Cumberland likewife poffefs very 
confiderable merit, efpecially his Wef {ndian and Wheel of Fortune. 
Comedy has in every nation been flow in attaining perfection. 
Ariftophanes, more remarkable for feurrility than for wit and bu- 
mour, was contemporary with Euripides, and though Shakefpeare 
has many chara¢ters of the moft genuine humour, he has not fur- 
nifhed us with an inftance of legitimate comedy, unlefs indeed the 
Merry Wives of Wind/or may be termed fuch. In fa&t before the 
time of Congreve and Cibber, pure and unmixed comedy was nearly 
unknown, and only acquired its more polifhed and perfec fate 
when the drama of Colman and Sheridan appeared. 








Dr. DARWIN’s BOTANIC GARDEN. 
From the fame. 
R. DARWIN has lately favoured the world with a poem 


perfectly original in its defign, and whofe verfification is the 
moft correé and brilliant in our language. Nothing can exceed 
the exquifite tafte with which the diction of the Botanic Garden is 
felected, and the facility which the author enjoys of defcribing, with- 
out the fmalleft injury to the polifh and melody of his lines, the moft 
intricate objects of nature and of art, is truly aftonifhing. A. play- 
fulnefs of fancy, an unbounded variety of fiction, an imagination 
wild and terrific as that of Dante or Shakefpeare, and an intimate 
knowledge of every branch of f{cience and natural hiftory, confpire 
to render this poem perfectly unique. Scripture narrative, ancient 
mythology, gothic fuperftition and the miracles of philofophy are 
drawn in to decorate or elucidate the hiftory or metamorphofes of 
his plants, and the bold and beautiful perfonifications which every 
where ftart forward, and with a projection which indicates the hand 
of genius, infufe life and vigour through the work. The deftruc. 
tion of the armies of Camby fes and of Senacherib, the profopopzia 
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of the Ague and of the Nightmare, the fcene of Meda and her Chil- 
dren, and the group of wild animals drinking, are, I verily think, 
for ftrength of imagination, and vivacity and richnefs of colouring 
ynequalled. Impartial criticifm, however, compels us to obferve that 
the Botanic Garden is not without defects ; two leading ones may 
be mentioned ; a monotony in the verfification arifing from its uni- 
form and exceflive fplendour, and a want of due connection between 
the different parts of the poem ; the defcriptions are nearly infulat- 
ed, that is, they are deficient in that kind of combination which it 
neceflary to form a concording and interetling whole. 


CRITICISM ON GODWIN’s POLITICAL JUSTICE, 
From a Modern Puilication. 


HAVE given fome attention to Mr. Godwin’s Work, on Polit- 

ical Juftice, as conceiving it to be the code of improved modern 
ethics, morality, and legiflation. I confefs I looked not for the 
republic of Plato, er even for the Oceana of Harrington, but for 
fomething different from them all. I looked indeed for a fuperftruc- 
ture raifed on the revolutionary ground of equality, watered with 
blood from the guillotine; and fuch I found it. I cannot difcufs 
a work in two large volumes in a note, though fome would difpatch 
it with a fingle word, but in general I can fpeak as much of it, as it 
deferves, in a fhort compafs; I mean as it appearsto me. The 
firft trait of the work is a certain cold-blooded indifference to all 
the mild, pious, and honourable feelings of our common nature, 
like all the Philofophers of the new Sect. ‘The next thing obferva- 
ble, is a moft affeftionate regard and concern for the welfare of 
mankind who are to exift fome centuries hence, when the endlefs 
perfectability of the human fpecies (for fuch is their jargon) fhall 
receive its completion upon earth; when the difciples of Dr. Dar. 
win have learned to manage the winds and direct their currents at 
pleafurce, and the defcendants of Abbe Sieyes have calmed the waves 
of a ftormy people with the effential oil of democracy. Another 
trait is that all Political Juftice is effentially founded upon injuftice ; 
if plunder, robbery, and {poliation of all property in the outfet may 
be termed injuftice ; though to be fure the latter end of his common. 
wealth rather forgets the beginning. But I muft fay, he is not 
without fome kind of apprehenfion, that the population of ftateg 
may be too great under the bleffings of an equal diffufion of proper- 
ty in the propofed povernment for which he provides a remedy. 
Though for my own part, I think fuch a government, like Saturn of 
old, will be reduced to the neceflity of eating up its children. 
Again, another difcovery feems to be, that as hitherto we have had 
recourfe to the Deity, and his unalterable laws, to account even for 
the fall of a itone to the ground, the germination of a blade of 
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a 

grafs, or the propagation of the meaneft infect; we are now to dif 
card the fuperintendance of God in human and terrftrial affairs, 
and to believe in no providence but our own, atid remake ourfelves 
and our faculties. He feems to realize a modern fiétion I once read, 
which fuppofes an aflembly of modern philofophers before the 
Deity when fome of them are faid to whifper in his ear, “ Between 
friends, we do not believe that you exift at all!’? Further, as to 
fuppofe a divine fanction without a divinity would be abfurd, there. 
fore, every inftitution, fuch as marriage, which in all civilized na- 
tions has been hallowed for the great end for which it was ordain- 
ed, is to be vilified, ridiculed, argued away and abolifhed. The ten- 
der fex deprived of the fupport, comfort, and prote¢tion of their natural 
guardian, is to be deliveréd ‘over to fancied freedom and wild inde- 
pendence, but in reality to mifery and deflitution beyond all caleu- 
lation. Then by way of corollary a few vulgar virtues and once 
honourable affections, as piety to parents and love to children 4s 
fuch, are to be erafed from the breaft. Gratitude for kindnefs and 
tears for the unfortunate are but weaknefs ; there is nothing footh- 
ing in compailion, and friendfhip has no confolation. It wouldfeem 
that a well of water, an apple-tree, or any thing produdtive, is more 
valuable than man to man abitracted from the mere ufe which one 
man can derive from another. ‘ Thefe are thy gods, O Hrael, and 
this is the worfhip to which you are called !” 

Neverthelefs I fhall ftill venture to mention, with reverence and 
humility, The Great Moral Code intended for all mankind, once 
delivered and ratified by Him, who knew what wasin man. In 
that code all is practicable, ali virtue is founded in mercy, kindnefs, 
benevolence, and comfort, alike to him that gives andhim that takes. 

There man plants, and God, not man, gives theincreafé. There 
we find no wild fuppofition of an intereft which cannot be defcribed, 
as it does not exift; no courfe of actions ts propofed, without a mo. 
tive dire& and reflected. I fpeak here of perhaps the leaft part of the 
Gofpel Code, even of that revelation which was given unto men i 
a manner at once clear and perfpicuous, pure and unmixed, uniform 
and confiftent, perfuafive and convincing, powerful and authori- 
tive, in the name and in the majefty of Him who is from everlafting 
to everlafting, the Atmicury. 

But if we regard mere human inititutions, if a man wifhes to {ce 
a practicable fyitem of policy and government, founded and con- 
firmed in the experience of ages,let him, if he has been awhile ledaftray 
by the meteors of Godwin, walk for a feafon in the fteady light which 
Blackftone has diffufed. Let him ftudy the commentaries on the 
Englifh laws, as they exift and uphold all that is valuable or per- 
haps attinable in a rational and civilized nation; and then let him con- 
fider the theories of Godwin on political juftice, and contemplate the 


government which would be raifed on his principles. ‘To me. there 


feems to be no more comparifon than. between light and darknefs. 
What the great Burnet affirms of the dei and atheift confidered 
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merely as two feéts in philofophy, i is, I am convineed, not wholly 
inapplicable to the political feéts in queftion. The hy pothefis of the 
deiit reaches from the top to the bottom, both through the intellec- 
tual and material world, with a clear and diftin& light every where ; 
is genuine, comprehenfive, f. tistactory ; has nothing forced, 
nothing confufed, nothing precarious. Whereas the hypothefis of 
the Atheift is ftrained and broken; dark and uneafy to the mind, 
commonly precarious, often incongruous and irrational, and fome- 
times plainly idioalous. 

I can allow Mr. Godwin and other {peculative writers on govern- 
ment to be ingenious. They mutt in the courfe of their inveftiga- 
tion now and then throw out a new idea, but in general the greateft 
part of their works coniifts of very old ideas, which have been dif- 
cutied — and again. They alftonifh by paradoxes, and allure 
the imavination by profpeéts without a limit ; and when they have 
altern: mn heated and confounded the minds of men, they call them 
to the great work, namely, the fubverfion of what they call preju- 
dices, : tnd the overthrow of government, which, In nosTrRos FAB- 
RICATA EST MACHINA MuROsS. I can laugh at their metaphyficks, 
and even be am — with their pantomine fancies as fuch. But 
when I know that their theories are defigned to be brought into ac- 
tion, and when rte tell us that they hate violence, bloodthed, rev- 
olution and mifery, and that truth and happineis are their objects, 
{ open. my eyes to fee, and my ears to hear ; and having honeftly 
exerted both faculties, I declare from private convidtion and from 
public experience, that I oppofe the admiffion of their doctrines, 
whether recor ane: by Thomas Paine or William Godwin. 

Yet a moment, take Mr. Godwin as a natural philofopher, and 
from his doctrines let the reader confider the ttate of his underftand- 
ing. Let him alfo confider how fuch a man 1s qualified not merely 
to reform, but firft to overthrow and then to rebuild, the whole fyf- 


‘tem of government, morality and religion in fuch a kingdom as 


Great Britain. What opinion can we entertain of a man who feri- 
oufly thinks that at fome future period the neceflity of fleep in an 
animal body may be fuperiecded ; that men dite merely by their 
own fault and mifmanagement, but that the immortality of the or- 
ganized human body, as it is now formed, might me attained by 
proper care ; or who ) thinks, “ that hereafter it is by no means clear 
that the moit extenlive operations may not be within the reach of 
one man, or to make ufe of a familiar inflance, that a plough may 
not be turned into a field, and a m its office without ee need of 


faperiatendsnce " ! and then adds, It was in that ienfe that the cel- 


ebrated Franklin conjeé& ured t that mind would one day become om. 
ipotent-ever m: aati 
I have referred to the laft edition of Mr. Godwin’s work, as he has 


corrected or omitted many pailages which were in the 4to edition. 
If he will but go on with more lait thoughts, 1 think he will fhortly 
reduce his book toa very little pamphlet. 1 could make fuch a 
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colleétion of Beauties (or what Rabelais might call “ Antidoted 
Conundrums’) from this work, as would dazzle even a modern 
philofopher, whofe mind is omnipotent over matter, in Mr. God. 
win’s and Dr. Franklin’s fenfe. I think thefe beauties would form 
an aflemblage of the moft curious and incongruous ideas ever exhib- 
ited, fully fufficient (as Mr. Godwin expreffes it) to roufe (any man} 
from the LETHARGIC OBLIVIOUS POOL, out of which every finite in- 
telle& originally rofe! vol. 2, p. 88, 8vo. edi. Good Heaven! 
what can Mr. Godwin mean by fuch ideas, and fuch words! except 
he ferioufly believes that human fouls are dipped in the river of ob- 
livion, or drink of that ftream as defcribed by Virgil. Yet even this 
will not help, or explain, Mr. Godwin’s words, for ‘he fays that they 
ORIGINALLY rofe from the oblivious pool. Into what whirlpools of 
defolating nonfenfe are we to be hurried, as the fport, the fcorn, the 
ludibria, the puppets of thefe new creators of the moral world? 
Alas for man! wherever they lead us and themfelves, methinks it is 
deeper and deeper, confufion worfe confounded ! _ 

The further I proceed the more I learn to diftruft fwelling men 
and {welling words, and {welling ideas, but above ail in political 
fubjeéts, from which moft is to be dreaded. Political writers of this 
clais are not to be confidered as the fpeculators of former times. 
The lucubrations of Montefquieu and Locke were given as the re- 
fult of long experience and continued meditation ; and were not de- 
fizned to produce iubverfion, but flow and gradual reformation, as 
the various ftates of Europe would admit. The writers of thefe 
days on the contrary throw out their ideas at a heat, and intend 
they fhould be brought into action. ‘They are not friends ‘'to the 
world, or the world’s law.” For I would inculcate it again and 
again, that whatever may be held forth to us, or difguifed by thefe 
philofophers, neither their plans, nor their forms, nor their fyftems, 
can ever be ereéted or eftablithed in the kingdom of Great Britain, 
but upon the overthrow of the Chriftian religion, and upon the an- 
nihilation or difturbance of all orders and ranks in fociety as they 
now exift. And this cannot be effected, but through the neceflary 
and unavoidable medium of plunder, confiication, revolutionary di- 
urnal murders, and the infurrection of the enterprifing talents of gift- 
ed, bold, and bad men, upon all property public and private, upon 
which all modern revolutionilts reft, as their corner-{tone, and their 


final hope. 





== —- 


ON GOLDSMITH’s EDWIN AND ANGELINA. 
HE Quiz, a colicction of eflays by a fociety of gentlemen in 
England, accufes Goldfmith of taking without acknow!:¢dge. 
ment the pretty ballad of Edwin and Angelina, beginning thus— 
* Turn gentle hermit of the dale,” &c. 
We infert the whole of the pretended original, as we conceive that 
it will vive great pleafure to our readers; but, in tranfcribing the 
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poem, which is faid to be taken from an old and fcarce French novel, 
the title of which is “ Les deux Habitants de Lozanne,” we feel fome 
apprehenfion of miftakes, from the general inaccuracy which we 
have obferved to prevail in the printing of the volume before us, as 
the orthography is in an uncommon degree perverted :—- 


“ Raimond ET ANGELINE. 
I. 
Entens ma voix gémiflante, 
Habitant de ces vallons ! 
Guide me marche tremblante, 
ui fe pred dans les buiffons : 
N’eft i] pas quelque chaumiere, 
Dans le fond de ce reduit ; 
Ou je vois une lumiere, 
Perce l’ombre de la nuit. 
2. 
Mons fils, dit le folitaire, 
Crains ce feu qui te feduit ; 
C’eft une vapeur legére, 
Elle egare qui le fuit ; 

Viens dans ma cellule obfcure, 
Je Voffrirai de bon cceur ; 
Mon pain noir, ma couche dure, 
Mon repos & mon bonheur. 


Ces accens faifant fourire, 
Le voyageur attendri ; 

Un fecret penchant l’attire, 
Vers le bienfaifant abri : 
Un tort de chaume le couvre, 
Et ’hermite hofpitiliere ; 
Paufe un loquet qui les ouvre, 
L’humble porte du fozer. 


Devant lui fon chien folatre, 
Et partage fa gaité ; 
Le guillon chante dans l’atre, 
Etincelant de clarté: 
Mais helas! rien n’a de charmes, 
Pour fon hote malheureux ; 
Rien ne peut tarir les larmes, ' 


Qui s’echappent de fes yeux. 


L’hermite voit fa trifteffe, 

Et voudroit la foulager ; 
D’ou vient ennui qui te preffe ? 

Dit il an jeune etranger : 
Eft-ce une amitié trahie ? 

Eft-ce un amour dedaigné ? 
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Ou la mifere ennemie ? 
Qui te rende infortune ? 
8. 
Helas! tous les biens du monde, 
Sont peu dignes de nos voeux ; 
Et Vinfenfé qui s’en confonde 
Eft plus meprifable qu’eux ; 
L’amitié s’il en eft une, 
N’eft qu’un fantéme impofteur : 
Un voit qui fuit la fortune, 
Et s’eloigne du malheur. 
7. 
L’amour eft plus vain encore, 
C’eft un eclat emprunté : 
Un nom faux dont fe decore 
L’ambitieufe beauté : 
On ne voit l’amour fidelle 
S’il daigne quitter les cieux : 
u’en aide de la tourterelle, 
Qu’il echauffe de fes foeux. 
8. 
Va, crois moi, deviens plus fage, 
Meprife une fexe trompeur.— 
L’hote ému de ce langage 
S’embellit par fa rougeur ; 
Son front ou la candeur brilla, 
Les yeux, fa bouche, et fon fein, 
Font reconnoitre une belle 
Dans la charmant Pelerin. 
Voyez, dit-elle, une amante, 
Qui cherche en vain le repos ; 
Voyez une fille errante, 
Dont l’amour caufe les maux : 
Long tems fuperbe, inhumaine, 
Ignorant la prix d’un ceur, 
A fuir une tendre chaine, 
J’avois mit tout mon bonheur. 
10. 
Dans cette faute volage 
Qui renoit groflir ma cceur ; 
Raimond m/’offroit fon hommage 
Sans m’ofer parler d’amour : 
Le ciel etoit dans fon ame, 
Le lys qui s’ouvre au matin 
N’eft plus pur que la flame, 
Que j’allumois dans fon fein. 
Il. 
Sa naiflance etoit communo ; 
Raimond, fans bien, fans emploi, 
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N’avoit qu’un cceur pour fortutie, 
Mais ce cceur fut tout a moi : 
Las de mon ingratitude 
I] me quitte pour toujours ; 
Et dans une folitude, 
Il alla finer fes jours. 
12. 
Maintenant defefpérée, 
Victime d’un fol orgueil, 
Je m’en vais dans la contrée 
ui renferme fon cercueil ; 
La je n’ai plus d’autre envie, 
Que de mourir a fes pieds 5 
Payant des j jours de ma vie 
Ceux qu’il m’a facrifiés. 
13. 
Non, non, dit Raimond lui-méme, 
En la ferrant dans fes bras : 
Non, celui qui ton coeur aime 
N’a point fubite trépas ; 
Regarde, O mon Angeline, 
Chere objet de mes regrets ; 
Regarde, O fille divine, 
Cet amant que tu pleurais. 
14. 
Angeline eft dans l’ivreffe, 
Sa tran{port coupe fa voix ; 
Ah, dit-elle avec tendrefle, 
Eft ce toi que je revois ? 
Vivons, mourons, l’un pour l’autre, 
J] ne faut plus nous guitter : 
Quw’un feul trépas foit le notre, 
Qu’aurons nous a regretter ! 


We have endeavoured to correé many of the errors of the printed 
copy, and to give the reader this charming and fimple ballad as 
correctly as the various faults to which we have alluded would per- 
mit us, by inferting fome conjectural emendations. 

After all, it is poffible (we mean barely poffible) that Goldfmith 
was innocent of the theft with which he is here charged. We rec- 
ollec&t a report, at the time when the Vicar of Wakefield was firft 
publifhed, that the favourite ballad in queftion was not the compofi- 
tion of Goldfmith ; and that it was given tohim by an ingenious 
friend, whofe name was then freely mentioned, but which we now 
{pare to rpeat, from refpe& to a character which i is defervedly held 
in high eftimation in the republic of letters. 

With refpect to the French compolition, fome have even quef- 
tioned its originality ; alleging that it is not the French of the age in 
which it is faid to have been written; but we have not leifure te 


undertake, on this occafion, the office of detection. 
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Articre I. Atala, or the Love and Conftancy of two Savages in the Def 
ert. Tranflated from the French of F. A. Chateaubriand, by Caleb 
Bingham, A. M. Botton. Bingham. 1802. 


ALES of fimplicity exhibiting examples of moral condué& 

and containing correct defcription of rural fcenery, always 
pleafe the mind and unite utility with amufement. The heart feems 
to partake of the ferenity of the fcenes which the imagination views, 
and infenfibly becomes difpofed to applaud and imitate thofs virtu- 
ous actions which the artlefs narration records. This {pecies of writ « 
ing, therefore, is admirably calculated to create in the minds of 
youth a love of virtue, and inftrua& them in the fimple leffons of 
morality. The French writers appear to have been more perfuaded 
of the truth of this obfervation than the Enelith, and have fi equent- 
ly prefented the world with ufeful little volumes of moral narative. 
The illuftrious Fenelon fet the example by giving mankind his ex- 
cellent hiftory of the Adventures of T elemachus ; ; and he has been 
followed with great fuccefs by Marmontel, Berquin, Madame de 
Genlis, and many others ; among whom we may place Chauteau- 
briand, the author of the little tale, the tranflation of which is now 
under confideration. 

It has afforded us pleafure to reflec that this volume did not 
come tous through the medium of an Englith prefs; we are 
pleafed to fee our country ad age wn in literature as well as in na- 
tional wealth and power. e hope we are but little longer to be 
dependent upon Great Brita ‘m for ali our knowledge. Americans 
already begin to encourage their own writers ; and, without doubt, 
literary fuccels will increafe with literary patronage. 

The plan of the volume before us refembles that of St. Pierre’s 
Paul and Virginia, with this difference, that in the narrative of the 
Author of the Studies of Nature, an oid man recites the tale of the 
Lovers ; here the Lover himfelf, with feeling and paflion, is his own 
hiftorian. 

Chactaw, the hero of the ftory, relates his hiftory to René, a2 
Frenchman, whom he had adopted, and who had become one of ° 
the warriors of ~ Natchez. ; 

In early life this Indian hero marched with his father againft the — 
Mufcogules, a hoiti ile tribe. His father is flain in battle, he himfel£ 
wounded, and led captive to St. Auguttine, a Spanifh fettlement. 
He was taken into protection by an old | Catiilian, named | Lopez : : 
He was tmftructed in re ligion, and the various branches of fcience. 
He becomes uneafy in his fituation ; ; his habits render.a wanderi ne 
life effential to his happinels. He leaves his friend, Lopez, and re- 
turns to the wildernefs ; is again taken by a party of the Mufco- 
gules, They recognize him, and lead him to the great village to 

e burned. Simaghan is the chief of the tribe: Atala his reputed 
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daughter. Love invades the hearts of Chagaw and Atala. She 
foothes the prifoner on the journey to the great village. She con- 
certs his efcape, and flies with him into the defert. They are retak- 
én. Atala is not permitted to fee Chataw. They arrive at the 
great village: the day of the Feaf of the Dead is appointed for his 
execution. The Indians affemble from all qnarters. They tor- 
ment him the firft day ; he is referved for further firfferings till the 
morrow. Notwithftanding his cords and guards, Atala loofes him 
in the night, and they again efcape and are not overtaken. In the 
defert Atala grows melancholy : love and relivion maintain a fevere 
conteft in her breaft. Her mother was married to Simaghan after 
fhe had conceived. The father of Atala was Lopez, the friend of 
Cha&aw. Her mother had embraced the Chrittian religion ; fhe 
was a Roman Catholic. Upon her death bed {he enjoined Atala to 
take the veil ; fhe had vowed to the mother of angels Atala’s vir- 
ginity. Atala was a Chril ftian, and fhe promifed her dying mother 
never to marry. Her promife, and her affection for Chaétaw, caufe 
frequent ftruggles in her mind; her health becomes impaired. 
Chataw, with great concern, perceives her di refs ; its caufe is a 
fecret to him. They travel fifteen days through the defert in the 
happinefs of mutual love ; at midnight they hear a 4e// ! They meet 
father Aubry, a mifionaty; who taught a floc’: of Chriftianized In- 
dians. Atala intends to confult him fecretly for relief of her dif- 
trefs ; fhe lofes her opportunity ; her mifery increafes; fhe poisons 
herfelf. Upon her death bed fhe relates her hiftory, and the caufe 
of her malad y: Chaétaw is enraged againft a religion which re- 
quires fuch facrifices ; it is with the greatett rn father Aubry 
appeafes him. In her laft moments Miaka befeeches Cha&taw to be- 
come a Chriftian. After much objection 8 spdlitidits Atala dies. 
Chaéaw mourns, and buries her with all the indications of the moft 
tender afection. 

Such is the hiftory of the lovers. It appears that afterwards 
Chactaw is taken by the French, carried to Europe, confined to the 

allies at Marfeilles, is releafed, introduced to the court of Lewis 

IV. is a gue& of Fenelon, attends the exhibitions of the tragedies 
of Racine, hears the funeral orations of Bo! Tuet, and afterwards re- 
turns to his own country, becomes blind, but is revered on account 
of his wifdom and virtues, and elected fachem of the tribe of the 
Natches. He is in this fituation, when, on a moonlight night, at- 
cending the Miflifippi on a grand beaver hunt with his nation, while 
the Indians are fleeping in their canoes, he relates his ftory to René, 
the European, whom he had adopted. 

Some years pofterior, the Natchez were attacked by the French, 
and Chattaw, who had received baptifm, and René, were maflacred. 
Thus ends the tale. | 

The moral obfervations, which this little book contains, and of 
which there are not a few, avife very naturally from the incidents, 
and are impreflive by reafon of their juftice. The effeéts which the 

paffion of love produces in fimple and innocent minds, are well de- 
aed and the confequences of a contelt between affection and 
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mifguided religion, operating in a virtuous bofom, feelingly pictured. 

The ftile of this fimple tale is eafy, and the defcriptions of the 
fcenery of the country piéturefque and correét. The author difcov- 
ers much knowledge of the manners and habits of the Indians, and 
appears to be well acquainted with their manner of living. 

The tranflation in general appears to be faithful. In fome in- 
ftances, however, the Tranflator feems to have too ftriftly adhered 
to the letter of his author, not {ufficiently regarding the different id- 
ioms of the two languages. 

On the whole, we think this a pleafing performance, and 1ecom- 
mend it to the perufal of all, who are fond of fimple narrative, moral 
tales, and picturefque defcription. 


Art. Il. Letters of Shahecolen, a Hindu Philofopher, refiding in Phila- 
delphia, io bis I'viend, El Haffan, an Inbabitant of Delhi. Boften. 
Ruffell and Cutler. 1802. 


YHESE Letters are written in imitation of the Perfian Letters 
‘| of Montefquieu, and the Citizen of the World, of Gold{mith, 
They were originally publifhed in the Commercial Advertifer at 
New York, and never intended, if we may believe the Author, “ to 
afflume the more durable form of a volume.” 

The tlile is eafy and adapted to the oriental mode of writing. 
The author feems to be well acquainted with the manners and lite- 
rature of Hindultan, and competent to defcribe with accuracy 
the ftate of focicty and knowledge of this country. ‘Though he is 
inferior to Goldimith and Montefquieu, he is certainly above me- 
diocrity. 

The principal fubjeéts of the Letters are, the New Philofophy— 
Mary Woollioncraft—State of the Female Sex, in the United 
States—State of American Poetry—Scenes of Nature in America— 
Selections from Hindu Poetry—Poetry of the Sacred Scriptures— 
Solomon’s Song—Sclections from the Gitagovinda of Jayadeva— 
and two Dialogues with a modern Philofopher. 

In the three firft letters the abfurdities of Mary Woolftoncraft’s 
Opinions are pointed out, and the caufe of her zeal to fpread them 
accurately fated. “lt requires no great accutenefs,” fays the 
Hindu, “to difcern the reafon why Mary laboured to eftablifh this 
doétrine. She was herfelf a wd woman; and unlefs lewd women 
could be made refpectable, fhe was confcious that fhe mutt alfo 
yield to that infamy, which well regulated focictics univerially 
throw upon female impurity.” 

In the fourth Letter he juftly afcribes the prefent modes of fe- 
male drefs to the influence of the New Philofophy : “ often,” fays he, 
*‘ when reclining on a fofa, by the fide of a fair American, | have 
thought, that her white boiom, fearcely veiled at all from my fight, 
and her finely proportioned limbs, which the extreme thinnefs and 
narrownels of her apparel rendered quite evident to the eye, would 
have excited impure emotions in any heart, lefs fubje& to reafon 
than that of a Hiadu philofopher. 
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“When I have ftopped in my walks, as I often do, at fome public 
corner, the confined motion of the limbs in robes fearcely eighteen 
inches in breadth, has enabled me to compare with great accuracy, 
the delicate proportions and graceful movements of the {fprightly 
fair ones, who wander forth into the ftreets of this ; metropolis. 

“ At firft, I fu; ppoled thefe females to be of the fame clafs with the 
dancing girls of Hinduftan, and, of courfe, concluded, that the ftate 
of fociety in America, where fo m: iny females appeared in the drefs 
of courtezans, muft be extremely depraved. But I have fince dif- 
covered, that this drefs is affumed by ladies of pure reputation, and 
unqueftionable virtue. 

«This, my dear E] Haffan, may be called the herci/m of female 
chaftity : For what iy of reputation, who is not a heroine in vir- 
tue, would dare to hang out to public view, the infignia of meretri- 
cious indulgence ? No conclufion muft be drawn from thete 1 facts, 
that there are in this country, no ladies of eafy virtue. Many fuch 
there are; but they cannot be diftinguifhed in the great Cities, dy 
their det, from ladies of chara¢ter.” 

In the fifth Letter, we meet with an accurate defcription of the 
Female Sex inthe U: 
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ited Sates; we re eret that we cannot tran{- 
cribe it, cn account of its length, that our readers might judge of 
its correctnefs. 

The Letter on American Poetry is el egant and concife, indeed 
much too fhort for its fubject. Merited | praiie 1s diltributed among 
our few bards, Dwight, Barlow, ‘Trumbull, Freneau, tumphreys, 
Hopkinfon, Livingto n, and ye 88r and the peculiar traits of t their re- 
Ipective poctical characters marked. We belic Ve, ‘ith the author, the uf 
America is not deticient in genius, but in tts application to litera- 
ture. After obferving that only a fmall thare of att ention has as 
yet in America been paid to the mufes, the Hindu remarks, that 
“ This does not urife hos a deficiency of poe ia talents, but : hata 
the ftate of focicty. For I have con verte d with many Americans, 


whofe fouls were elevated by the pure i. tical fire ; whofe minds 
a . 7 gf 
were familiar with every dreadful, every pleafing feene ; who had 
been acct _— ymed to contemplate every thi y which i is “ awiully vait, 
aL ‘ 1 ! o 
or ek Cpa y little 2 ? and to wnom nature haa OJ ened her moit COpls 
as avks of angen, 


‘ Nace nthe ewhihl 

a] am told, alfo, tliat t their fchools and co efes s frequ en ly e: bibit 

very handfome proots of pe etical talents, which cultivation and leif- 

ure would probably ripen into the regular poetical character. But 
/ oO 


every man ts here a man of bufinefs. So univerfally is*this true, 


that no American poet, dy profi effion; can be found in the titt of their 
literary men. All thofe, who made any figure in poetr y, have been 
men of bafinefs, who amufed their leifure hours with the charms of 
verie. 

“ Nor does the public tafte encourage the cultivation of poetry. 
Party-fpirit, and the luft < yf gaial rule the American nation with fuch 
individed fway, as to enerois every paffion, and ; lift every propen- 


fity. The meaneft man isa politician equally with the greatelt, 
and feels as if “the weight of mis ghticit monarchies” were to be 
. ? 

luitained upon his lho ders,’ 
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The {pecimens of Hindu Poetry exhibit much fpirit and fublimity. 

Deferved praife is beftowed upon Solomon’s Song and our facred 
poetry, and many beautiful paflages extracted from the poem of the 
Hindu bard. Our limits will net permit us to gratify our readers 
with a {pecimen of the latter. We muft refer them to the little vol- 
ume itfelf, in which they will find much agreeable entertainment. 

The Dialogue between the Hindu Sage and a modern philofopher, 
in the two laft Letters, contains a concife retutation of the leadin 
abfurd and diforganizing principles of the newfangled philofophy. 

We hope this writer will continue his correfpondence with his 
Faftern Friend. ‘The field is wide and fertile ; he may find ample 
materials for many letters, ‘The-mode of writing is eafy and pleaf- 
ant, and much delicate fatire and ingenious criticifm may be intro. 
duced. 

On the whole, we think this an entertaining little volume, and 
wifh, for the honour of American literature, that it may meet with 
a general fale and extenfive circulation. We fear, however, that 
its extravagant price will prevent it from mecting with that diffufion 
which its contents deferve. 

This Volume 1s dedicated to the Honorable Joun Quincy 
Apams, Efq. 


The Letter on American Scenery is picturefque, and well written, 
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Arr. Ii. 4 Sermon delivered before the Convention of the Proteftant 
Epifcopal Church in the Commonwealth of Maffuchufetts, in T rinity 
Cc hurch, on the oci afi on of the Meetin I of faid Convention, and of the Or- 
dination of the Rev. Fames Bowers, Redor of St. Michae?s Church, 
Marblehead. By John Sylvefler John Gardiner, Afiffaat Minifler 
of Trinity Chuech. Bolton. Sprague. 1802. 

BY HE author of this Difcourfe has for fome time been known 

as an elegant writer, and, we underftand, has occafionally 
prefented the world with feveral anonymous pieces of correét criti- 
ciim and chaite compofition. 

The Sermon before us will not difhonor his reputation. His 
fiyle is polifhed, and his remarks are pertinent and fenfible. 

“The qualifications and conduc neceffary to be poileft and ob- 
ferved by a Chriftian clergyman” are de‘cribed in a perfpicuous 
manner. “ He mutt fhew himielf a pattern of good works,” « his 
do&trines muft be wncorrupt,” “ he muft be frm and difinterefted in 


his public inftructions ;” “ Whatever may be his regard jor his hear- 
ers, he is not to ingratiate himfelf with them by flattering their 
prejudices. He is to Speak be ldly the truth, in Chrift Fe us. ‘* Heis 
the embaffadour of God, and is amenable to God only for the faithful 
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his authority from a higher fource, and though his ufefulnefs, even 
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a character in our church, confidered 
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learning ;” “ a competent fhare of the Latin tongue, and fufficient 
Greek to read the book of life in the original ;” « fome knowledge 
of ecclefiaftical hiltory, and perfe& acquaintance with the principles 
and doétrines of the Epifcopal church. If with thefe he unites un- 
corruptnefs, gravity, fincerity, found fpeech that cannot be condeme 
.ed, he will be a workman that reed not be afhamed, however re. 
fpectable may be the audience he addreffes. He will not be deterred 
by the prevalence of the fafhionable and fleeting doétrines of the 
day, from pre: iching the true doctrines of the Gofpel as fet forth in 
the articles of our church ,” “ doétrines held and enforced by the 
great ‘luminaries of our church, and of the Chriftian world, the 
B rrrowsy the Tillotfons, the Sherlocks, the Sharpes, and the Hornes, 
aud are maintained, at the prefent day, with ability and eloquence 
by the Horieleys, the Prettyman’s, and the Portenfes ; under the ad- 
ntine fhield of thefe great authorities, he will be sivnteieratie to 

the attacks of Arminiani/m and wig 5 and thouch he may live 
#1 peace and friendfhip with many of their virtuous difciples, he will 
hoid fait his integrity, and remain untinctured with their theologic- 
10 oug sh Mr. G. confines his obfervations principally to the qual- 
‘ficati ms of a clergyman of his own denomination, yet he is poffeft 
of much candour. We were much pleafed with the following paf- 
fare, particularly becaufe it affords a very excellent contraft toa 
violent, intemperate, and, we may fay, intolerant philippic again 
the Splitopatians, de Seca at the Dudleian Leéture in the univ -erfity 
at Cambridge, about panes ty days before this Sermon was pronounced. 

“No thee” fays Mr. Gardiner, “ ean be more abhorrent from 
the genius of Chriftianity in general, and the mild fpirit of the 
E; sifcop al Church, in particular, than to feel alienated from a fellow 
Chriftian becaule his tenets do not exactly correfpond with our own. 
The are numberlefs points, and fome too of no fmall importance, 
im which the Chriftian world have long been, and will probably con- 
oe to be, divided ; and in learning, in genius, in virtue, great 
names can be produced on both fides. Does it not fhew, then, an il- 
liberal, contracted (not to fay unchrifian) fpirit, to refufe to affoci- 
ate with nerions, who, poi ints of faith out the queltion, are in many 
refpects our equals, in fome, perhaps our fuperiors. And do we 
not act inconfiftently, if in our worldly intercourfe we fometimes 
affociate with p erfons, whofe very Chriftianity is doubtful, and at 
the fame time fhun the company of profeh Chriftians, becaufe their 
ereed does not exaély concur with ours? ‘ 

"This bi ~ y prevanls cenerally in proportion to the prevalence of 
ignorance ; but happy are we, my brethren, in this part of the Un- 
ion, where fuperior information has difperfed thefe prejudices. Let 
then the Epifcopal clereyman affociate with good men, wherever he 
can find them; love virtue even in a heretie; and feel jult indig- 
nation againftvice,though covered with the facred cloak of orthodoxy. 

«“ Archbifbop Secker and many dignified Epifcopalians lived on 

terms of friend{hip and intimacy with the excellent Dr. Doddiidge, 
and other eminent diflenters: and where abilities and virtue unite, 
the preat leaders of Chriftianity, on both fides, ought to be too mag- 
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nanimous to quarrel about fpeculative points of doétrine, and leave 
the petty fquabbles of eccleffiaftical fa€tion to narrow minded big- 
ots, who have little but what they call their orthodoxy to recom- 
mend them. ‘The greateft minds fometimes fee the fame objects in 
different points of view, and in proportion to their knowledge, are 
more deeply impreft with the incapacity of the ftrongeft intelle& to 
decide with certainty, on fubjeéts of confiderable moment. This 
conviction leads them to refpect and love wifdom and virtue in oth- 
ers, however widely they may differ from them in their creed. Let 
the Epifcopal clergyman enforce with zeal the eflential doétrines of 
Chriftianity ; let him repel with vigor the attacks of Arianifm and 
Socinianifm. But let his zeal be tempered with difcretiou, and his 
vigor with humanity ; and whilft he points put the doftrinal errors 
of his antagonifts, let him do jultice to their virtues and talents.” 

This Sermon was well adapted to the occafion on which it was 
delivered, and exhibits an elegant miniature picture of what a Chrif- 
tian clergyman ought to be. 


Arr. IV. Scif Prefervation; a Sermon preached before the Ancient ond 
Honorable Artillery Company, in Bofton, Fune 7th, the Anniverfary Ff 
their EleBion of Officers, By Abiel Abbot, Paflor of the Firft Church 
in Haverhill. Boflon. Ruffell and Cutler. 1802. 


HE Military Company, before whom this Difcourfe was de- 
livered, enjoys from the Government of the State peculiar 
honours. It has exifted upwards of a century and an half, and cei- 
-ebrated at this time its 163d anniverfary. On the firt Monday of 
June annually the members elect their officers, and the Governor of 
the ftate ufually attends them on the parade ground, receives the 
old commiffions, and confers the new. On this annual day of eclec- 
tion a Sermon is generally preached before them; which circum- 
ftance occafioned this Difcourfe. 

Mr. Abbot has fele&ted a fubje& appropriate to the occafion. 
Self prefervation is confidered in a perfonal and focial view. Con- 
fidering it in a perfonal view, Mr. A. points out the criminality of 
fuicide, and the folly and wickednefs of duelling. His remarks up- 
on the laft mentionéd fubject we extract, as a fpecimen of his ftyle 
and manner. 

“ Duclling has more advocates, than murder, or fuicide : but it 
is difficult to fee with what argument. The evils refulting from it 
are of widet extent and often of deeper malignity. It is the whim 
of the duellift to ftab his friend ; to fele& for his facrifice the filial 
prop of declining years ; to fnatch the hufband and father from a 
dependent and unoffending family, and thus to plunge them in difs 
traction and lafting wretchednefs. And for what? The anfive: 
gives another feature of duelling. For a mifplaced word ; for a word 
too much or toolittle ; for any thing, and for nothing. Such are 
the occafions of moft duels, of which we hear. ‘The verieft trifles 
have been thought ferious enough, to put life in conteft ; and offen. 
ces the moft incidental {tains upon Sonor deep enough, to be walked 
away with blood.—-Hanor ! What is that honor, which muft be fup- 
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ported by duelling ? Which demands, like Molock, its human vice 
tims ? Is it a thine eftimable ? What virtues does it aflemble and 
exercife ?—What benefits does it achieve? If thefe queftions muft 
have their anfwer, may it not be faid that it implies cowardice often- 
er than true courage ; ‘end meanniels of {pi it more than magnaaimi- 


ty ? It certainly in nplies al “ak t, inexorable to the calls of friendihip 
and the cries of humanity. 

“ But rater is dearer than life.” What is that character 
worth, ka quires the defence of the {word ? If this be all 
that can fave it, there is room for fufpicion that it is not of the beft 
kind. Itis time to drop en al eg rar plea for duelling, a relic of 
the ave of chivalry. In that day of darknefs, the accufed threw 
the eauntlet to the ac cuter, and the event of combat was thought 
a certain decition of guilt — of innocence. Cotemporary with 
rial by ordeal; by which the aon 
appealed to Heaven to atteit his innocence by vi ralking blindfold ove 
hot bars of iron. By what ts alt has duell ling lurvived the tri: ‘ll 
by ordeal? They are equally abfurd ; had their origin in the fame 
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fn confidering felf preferv ition in a focial view, Mr. A. defecribes 
the duties due om oe individual to the community, and from the 


ner and “tk ite > duelling are as much hts abhorrence as 
fe crimes in an individual. War never fhould be waged from a 
trifling caufe, “ to fecure precede nce to an ambafladour ; to avenze 
i lto its flaz; or even to fecure an 
by fea or land, to which perhaps its right is doubtful, 
and which, if attained, is not worth the colts jor efp cially: if it be 
ke a common caufe with a favourite belligerent nation, while 
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both aahes and obligation demand neutrality ; what 3 is this but for 
jegiflators, in the long robes of peace, to enter the lifts, like bi ivate 
madmen, and to whelm in their own indece nt quarrels the millions 
of their countrymen, whom it was their duty to have feted from 
the calamity. ‘This sf ate dueliine.” 

Governm e ntihould 190T 66 fay ] the bul ae arl <S of the cou ntry on eve ry 


ond 0 
—— 


de ; prepare an ealy inerefs and egreis for every plundcrer, who 
might be tempted by the defenceteis itate of the countr y to ravage 
it; demolith see forts on the land, and fink, or fell, or give to the 


worms its wooden walls by fea; diiband its neceffat y troops ; 


empty its treafury ; and choke the grand channel of reféurce, its 
commerce ; which fhould eve: » em to invite the citizens to bite and 
devour one another with impunity by barring the facred doors of = 
lic j juttic e, or by delivering the keys of hem to dependent judg dees 
Tl his fome might call Siate fui ide.” 

pe his D fcourfe appears to be the offspring of i fenfil sle and viro- 


rous mind. The ftyle is clear and nervous; and the Author has 
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performed the tafk afligned him with abiuty and honour. 
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TRAVELS, AND MANNERS OF NATIONS. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE LADIES OF PARIS. 
From H. M. Williams? Letters. 


HE fetes of the court, it is aflerted by the few perfons 
remaining in France, by whom they were frequented, 
were but tawdry fplendour compared with the claffical elegance 
which prevails at the fetes of our republican contracters. As a {pe- 
cimen of thefe private balls, I fhall trace a fhort fketch of a dance 
lately given by one of the furnifhers of ftores for fleets and armies, in 
his fpacious hotel, where all the furniture, in compliance with the 
prefent fafhion at Paris, is antique ; where all that is not Greek is Ro- 
man ; where ftately filken beds, mafly fophas, worked tapeftry, and 
gilt ornaments, are thrown afideas rude gothic magnificence, and 
every couch refembles that of Pericles, every chair thofe of Cicero ; 
where every wall is finifhed in arabefque, like the baths of Titus, and 
every table, upheld by Caftors and Polluxes, is covered with Athenian 
bufts and Etrufcan vafes ; where that modern piece of furniture 2 
clock is concealed beneath the claflic bar of Phoebus, and the dancing 
hours ; and every chimney-iron is fupported by a fphinx, or a griffin. 
‘The drefs of his female vifitors was in perfect harmony with the fur- 
niture of his hotel ; for although the Parifian ladies are not fufpected 
of any obftinate attachment to Grecian modes of government, they 
are mott rigid partizans of Grecian modes of drefs, adorned like the 
contemporaries of Afpafia—theé loofe light drapery, the naked arm, 
the bare bofom, the fcandaled feet, the circling zone, the golden 
chains, the twifting treffes, all difplay the moft inflexible conformity 
to the laws of republican coftume. The moft fafhionable hair-dreffer 
of Paris, in order to accommodate himfelf to the claffical tafte of his 
fair cuftomers, is provided with a variety of antique bufts as models ; 
and when he waits on a lady, enquires if fhe chufes to be dreft that 
day @ la Cleopatre, la Diana, or la Pfyche ? Sometimes the changeful 
nymph is a veftal, fometimes a Venus ; but the laft rage has been the 
Niobé, of late fat and lean, gay and grave, old and young, have been 
all 4 la Niobé ; and the many-curled periwig, thrown afide by the 
fafhionable clafs, now decorates the heads of pretty fhop-keepers. 
The fair Grecians being determined not to injure the contour of 
fine forms by fuperfluous incumbrances, no fafhionable lady at Paris 
wears any pockets, and the inconvenience of being without is obvi- 
ated by {ticking her fan in her belt, fliding in a flat purfe of moroc- 
co leather, only large enough to contain a few louis, at the fide of 
her neck, and giving her fnuff-box and her pocket-handkerchief to 
the care of the gentleman who attends her, and te whom fhe applies 
for them whenever fhe has occafion. : | 
| Dp 
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For a fhort time during the winter, in defiance of froft and fnow, 
the coftume of a few reigning belles was not a /a gree, but a /a fanvage. 
To be dreffed a la fauvage, was to have all that part of the frame 
which was not left uncovered clad in a light drapery of flefh colour. 
The boddice, under which no linen was worn, (fhifts being an arti- 
cle of drefs long fince rejected at Paris, both by the Greeks and the 
favages) the bodgice was made of knitted filk, clinging exaély to 
the fhape, which it perfectly difplayed; the petticoat was on one 
fide twilted up by a light feftoon ; and the feet, which were either 
bare or covered with a filk ftocking of fiefh colour, fo woven as to 

raw upon the toes like a glove upon the fingers, were decorated 
with diamonds. Thefe gentle favages, however, found themfelves 
fo rudely treated whenever they appeored, by the fovereign multi- 
tude, that at length the fafhions of Otaheite were thrown afide, and 
Greece remains the ftanding order of the day. 

But to return to the contractor, and his ball—after feveral 
hours had paffed in dancing cotilions, which the young women of 
Paris perform with a degree of perfection—a light nymphifh grace 
unfeen elfewhere—and after the walfe, which is now never forgot- 
ten at a Paris ball, had proved that the ftedy heads of Niobés were 
not to be made giddy, the company were led to a fupper furnifhed 
with eaftern magnificence, and decorated with attic tafte. After 
fupper the folding doors of the faloon were thrown open to a gar- 
den of confiderable extent, beautifully illuminated with coloured 
lamps, and its trees bending with lavifh clufters of fruits of every 
feafon, and every climate, formed of ice, while fountains poured 
forth ftreams of orgeat, lemonade, and liqueurs. 

But while thefe imitators, of Greece and Rome are revellin 
in Afiatic luxury, you hear them lamenting moft pathetically the 
fubverfion of the ancient regime ; that regime which would at leaft 
have had thus much of juitice, that it would have retained thefe 
perfonages in the anti-chambers of the faloons they now occupy ; 
to which anti-chambers they would with a counter-revolution moft 
probably return. One is obliged to offer up an invocation to pa- 
tience, when condemned to liften to their declamations againft that 
new order of things to which folely they owe their elevation.’ 

Thofe who have been too rapidly enriched by the revolution 
have endeavored to hide the obfcurity of their origin, by mimicking 
the tones of thofe who have titles and honors to regret, till ariftoc- 
racy has defcended fo low, that it will foon perhaps be exploded, 
like any other fafhion, when taken up by the vulgar. Many of the 
fair wives of titled emigrants, or blooming widows of murdered 
nobles, who have made {uch fecond marriages, that we might well 
apoftrophize them in the language of Hamlet : 


«¢ Such an ad 
That blurs the grace and blufk of modeity, 
Calls virtue hypocrite, 
Makes marriage vows 
As fale as dicers’ oaths. 
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Thefe very ladies, who have taught their new-made liege-lords 
to ape their counter-revolutionary follies, will at length be afhamed 
of their ariftocracy, when they find how fuccefsfully they are rival- 
led in thofe fentiments by their milliners and mantua-makers. A 
writer of a late political pamphlet has given an admirable reafon 
why our Parifian belles will foon lay afide the tone of eternal lamen- 
tations for the overthrow of defpotifm. ‘ Seven years,” fays he, 
“ have already elapfed fince the epocha of the revolution: feven 
years is a period of fome length in the hiftory of a youthful beauty, 
and a lady will foon not be able to regret the monarchy, under the 
penalty of pafling for old.” I believe every perfon who has ftudied 
the female heart, will agree with this writer, that the republic has a 
tolerable chance upon this principle of obtaining ere long many fair 
profelytes. 

The fans, fparkling with fpangled fleurs de lys, will then be brok- 
en; the rings, bearing the infignia of royalty, will be melted down ; 
and the porte feuilles, and bon-bonaieres, with their fliding-lids, difplay- 
ing the forbidden images of regal greatnefs, will na longer be borne 
about in a fort of triumphal manner, not from a fentiment of for- 
row, by thofe who, attendant on their perfons, and bafking in their 
fmiles, are privileged to difplay more than that general regret for 
their unhappy deftiny which humanity feels ; but from a fenfation 
of vanity by thofe, who perhips never breathed the fame atmof- 
phere ; never, even at awful diftance, gazed upon the originals of 
thofe pictures which they now affeét to cherifh as the tender memo- 
rials of peculiar favour. Thefe relicks, we may venture to prediét, 
will be offered up in one mighty facrifice at the fhrine of the repub- 
lic, the moment it is well underitood that to be a republican is to be 
young. 

Public balls, as well as concerts, were held laft winter at the 
Theaire Frangais, which, after having been long fhut up, was repair- 
ed, embellifhed, and baptized by the Greek name of the Odeon ; and 
that no jealoufy might exilt between the balls and concerts, on ac- 
count of this claflical nomenclature, the balls immediately received 
the appellation of thia/es. 

But the moft fingular fpecies of amufement which the laft win- 
ter produced were fubfcription-balls, entitled des bals 4 la viétime. 
Such, and fo powerful was the rage for pleafure, that a certain num- 
ber of its votaries, who, during the tyranny of Robefpierre, had loft 
their neareft relations on the {icaffold, inftituted, not days of fuch 
folemn, fad commemoration, as is dear to the fuperitition of tender- 
_nefs, when, in melancholy proceflion, clad in fable, and wreathed 
“with cyprefs, they might have knelt, a mourning multitude, around 
the fpot where the mutilated bodies of their murdered parents had 
been thrown by the executioner ; and bathed the fod with thofe bit- 
ter tears which filial affection, or agonized love, fhed over the broken 
ties of nature, or of paflion—no !—the commemorative rites which 
thefe mourners offered to the manes of their maflacred relations, were 
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feftive balls ! To thefe ftrange, unhallowed orgies, no one could b 
admitted who had not lof a father, a mother, : 2 ofan d,a ae ge 
brother, or a fifter, on the guillotine ; but any perfon with a certifi- 
cate of their execution in his pocket-book, not only obtained admif- 
fion, but might dance as long, and as merrily as heart could wifh. 
Had Holben been prefent at fuch afpectacle, no doubt he would 
have enriched his death-dance with new images, and led forward each 
gay nymph by an attendant headlefs fpectre. The indignant cry of 
public opinion, however, was at length heard above the pene of the 
walfe and the cotillon ; and the éa/ a@ /a vidlime exiftsno longer to 
bear its powerful teftimony to a depravation, not merely of manners, 
but of the heart. 








ON PORTUGUESE SCULPTURE. 
From Murphy’s Travels in Portugal. 


HE new /guare, or Praca do Comercio, in Lifbon, is fix hundred 
and fifteen feet long, by five hundred and fifty feet broad, 
bounded on three fides by buildings, and on one fide by the Tagus. 
The north wing is occupied by the royal exchang e and cuftom- houfe 
A continued arcade extends the whole len eth « f the wing, which 
affords communication with the feveral oflices and ftores. In the 
diftribution of thefe apartments, both externally and internally, con- 
venience and ftrength are all the architect appears to have had in 
view, and indeed very little more is neceflary for any cuftom-houfe. 
Here are no palaces for commiflioners to dwell in, nor dark cells 
for clerks to write in, nor cellars floating with ee to hold ary 
goods ; whoever withes for thefe tmprovements, will find them, and a 
great deal more, in the new cuftom-houle of Dublin. 


Equefirian Statue of Fofeph L 
In the centre of the above fquare is an equeitrian ftatue, of 
bronze, of Jofeph the firft ; a work of no inconfiderable merit, and 
the only one of the kind that was ever ereéted to any of the fove- 
reigns of Portugal. The marquis de Pombal was the promoter of 
this work ; intending thereby to hononr his roy oa matter, and at the 


fame time to add a {pri ig of laurel to hisown brow. The fs trait ¢ - 


his minifter, executed in bronze, was placed on the » fide of the pede 
tal, but it continued the Te NO longer than he maintained his power ; 
it was torn down immediately w hen he loft his mafter and, his place, 
by thofe who a few days before paid homage to we original. We 
cannot but admire the in difference he evinced when informed of this 
circumftance : J am glad of it, aid he, for i was not it like me. 

When we confider the humble ftate of the arts in Portugal, 
and the difficulty of executing fuch a magnifis ent ftatue, we muft 
allow that great praife 1s due to thofe who had the conducting of it. 

Che model was made by a fculptor named Joaquim Machado de 
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Caftro, who alfo defigned and executed the emblematic groups at 
the fides of the pedeftal. It is from the latter every artift and am- 
ateur will judge of the merits of this feulptor, particularly the group 
at the north fide, which mult be allowed to poffefs great tafte, delica- 
cy, and fpirit. 

The figure and the horfe are alfo very noble productions ; but in 
cafts of this kind we muft not look for excellence in the detail, as 
the delicate touches of the chifel are always loft in the foundry ; if 
the general form and the maffes will bear the telt of critici{m, we 
can expect no more, and in this refpect De Caitro has acquitted 
himfelf in a mafterly manner. 

Nor has Bartholomew de Cofta, the founder of this ftatue, been de- 
ficient of abilities, as far as related to his part; he caft the whole in 
one piece, without failing even in a fingle member ; a circumftance 
which, one excepted, has not, perhaps, occurred in any other work 
of the kind of equal magnitude, fince the reftoration of the art of 
cafting equeftrian ftatues in bronze. And yet I am not certain if 
this be not larger than the exception we allude to; narnely, the 
equeftrian ftatue of Louis the fourteenth, in the Piace de Vendome at 
Paris ; which, if it ftill exift, is twenty-one French fect in height, 
and was caft in one piece by Balthazar Keller, a native of Zurich. 
But De Cofta not only caft the above ftatue, but alfo conveyed it 
from the foundry, and raifed it on the lofty pe ‘deftat on which it 
ftands. 

The feulptor and founder are both natives of Portugal ; the lat- 
ter has been honoured and rewarded for his i ingen lity, by being 
promoted to the rank and pay of brigadier m the fervice ; and it is 
allowed by all who know him, that his talents do honour to that 
high rank. But Mechado de Caftro, the fculptor, who has an un- 
doubted claim to the principal merit of the work, as the defigner 
and modeller of it, is negleéted and forgotten; indeed, there ts not 
one Portuguefe in a thoufand who knows that he was the author of 
it; and though his talents entitle him to be ranked with the fir 
artifts of the age, he 1s fcarcely known in his native country. It is 
true, that his majefly created him a knight on that occation ; but 
fince then he has been left to pine in obfcurity in an attic cell. A 
fhort time before I left Lifbon I was aflured, from refpectable au- 
thority, that he petioned a gentleman high in office to have the floor 

of his wretched apartment repaired. 

Portugal, like Ireland, is become celebrated for the manner in 
which atall times fle has treated her native ions of difinguilhed 
merit. We find in the annals of both nations men, whofe works have 
enlightened fucceeding generations, periecuted, defpiled, ond the rays 
of {cience given to i!lumine mankind, expiring in a prion or an hof- 
pital, like an exhaufted lamp. The great prince Henry was reviled 
and {corned by thotfe who confidered themfelves us the great men of 


his country, as Galileo was by the Italians, and looked upon as an. 


aguatic knight errant, whilft (to {peak in the Janguage oi allegory} 
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he was enlarging the boundaries of the univerfe. Admiral Pacheo, 
who aftonifhed the eaftern world with the greatnefs of his actions, and 
at his return to Lifbon received honours adequate to a triumph, was 
foon after caft into prifon, loaded with chains ; and though he was 
found innocent of the alleged mifdemeanors, he was left to fubfifi the 
remainder of his days upon charity. ‘The fate of Magellen, Vernei, 
and Vieira are well known, and alfo that of Camoens, the V irgil of 
Portugal who ended, his days in an almshoufe ; and whilft he was 
giving the laft hand to his immortal numbers, eed on the pittance 
begged for him by his black fervant in the itreets of Lifbon. We 
with, for the honour of Portugal, that Machado de Cattro may clofe 
ts catalogue of neglected talents, 





CHARACTER OF THE WELCH. 
Extraded from Skrine’s Tours through Wales. 
EFINEMENT has not yet attained to fo high a pitch in 


Wales, that the focial virtues fhould be extingutfhed, or even 
much obfcured by apathy ; among thefe virtues may juftly be reck. 
ened that fi ngular attachment of its inhabitants to each other, 
_ prevails mott eminently in private f families, and univerfally in 

he satecke community. ‘hus is the general band of union ftren ngth. 
poet by reciprocal good offices between all orders of people, the 
rich aflifti: ng the poor with a kind of parential folicitude for their 
welfare, and the peafant’s oe that veneration towards their 
great land- -owners, which they have been accuftomed to thew fre m 
age to age to their anceftors. So harmlefs a relig que of the feuda 
dominions 1s productive here of much benefit to ervey, for schinas 
ces of opprefiion and tyranny are very rare in modern times, nor 


perhaps are thofe in power more = pofed to mifufe it, than thofe 
nader them to fubmit to an unde * exercl ife of it. Yet is even this 
bapp yy trait of character in d ange ‘r of being loft as refinement in- 


t r 
ereafes, if the gentlemen of Wales, following the example of thofe of 
Eng worry defert thei ir a,j tations, and looie once that high eftima- 


tion which the impo! 3 prefence of an active and upr ight } landlord 
bes tranimitted to polt t ity. ft more ful or dignified | eng in- 
2 7 “ . x ’ 
deed can hardly exift than a native man of landed property in Wales, 


> ng l yg 


living wits credit in the manfion wes of his anceftors, and exer- 
his talents for the general good as an upright magiftrate, a 
friendly tore atm and a liberal benefaétor. 
Hioh fj pirit, energetic animation, and courage, may be account- 
ed ftrong points of the Welch character ; and thefe, when properly 
exhibited, cannot fail to create refpect and admiration. That zeal 
whict } attaches the numerous branches of families to each other, and 
the tenants to their landlords, often call thefe propenfities of ae 


mind into ation, nor are there wanting examples, in which they 
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have been difplayed with a force and fentiment almoft bordering up- 
on romance. A ftriking inftance of natural, as well as national in- 
trepidity, was fhewn in the {pring of 1797, when crowds thronged 
together on the firft rumour of the French invafion; peafants unufed 
to military difcipline, ranged themfelves under the ftandard of 
lord Cawdor, and even the women of Pembrokefhire contributed te 
difmay the enemy. 








SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE Russtan EXPEDITION FOR MAKING Dis- 
COVERIES IN THE NortuH-East Sea. By Profeffor Blumenbach. 


S very little is yet publicly known of the great fix years expedi- 

tion, undertaken by the Ruflians for making difcoveries in the 
Northern Archipelago or .Eaftern Ocean, the following fhort ace 
count of it, taken from the moft authentic fources, and particularly 
from the correfpondence of Dr. C. H. Merck, who was employed in 
the expedition as naturalift and phyfician, with the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Gottingen may afford fatisfa&ion to thofe fond of ge- 
ographical refearches. 

This expedition was propofed by Catherine II. fo early as the 
month of November 1784. <A plan was alfo drawn up for it ; and 
the command conferred upon Captain Billings an Engliihman, then 
in the naval fervice of Ruiha, who had accompanied Mr. Bayly the 
aftronomer in Cook’s laft voyage round the worldin 1776—8o, 
Three capfains of the fecond rank were appointed under him, viz. 
Hall, Sarifchef and Bering, not the fon, as Leileps fays, but the grand- 
fon of the celebrated Capt. Vitus Bering, who, onthe 14 of Decem- 


“ 


ber 1741, was interred on an ifland.in the fea of Kamtfchatka, named 
after himfelf, and where he had been fhipwrecked. 

The principal objeGs of this great and very expenfive expedition 
were, to fupply all the deficiencies inregard tothe important dif 
coveries with which the geography of Afiatic Ruflia had been en- 
riched, fince the time of Peter the Great, by exploring that fo little 
known north-eaft corner of Afia, the land of Tichukt; to purfue 
farther if poffible the north-eaft paflage, attempted by Cook ; and, 
laftly, to fearch out more convenient polts for the Ruffian fur-trade 
on the north-welt coait of America. 

Captain Billings fet out with his inftruftions from Peterfburgh in 
the end of the year 1785, and in July 1786 arrived at Ochotz. 
Having paffed the winter at Werchne Oftrog, in the beginning of 
the fummer 1787 he left the mouth of the Kolyma or Kovyma 
with two veffels, the larger of which, called the Pallas, was com- 
manded by himfelf; and the other, the Jefafchna, named after an 
arm of the river Kovyma, in which it was built, was commanded by 
Captain Sarifchef. ‘This was only a preparatory expedition, the 
objet of which, however, was nothing leis than to double Cape 
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Tfehelazka, (Cook’s Cape north) and to proceed by this unheard-of 
route from the Frozen Ocean through Bering’s Straits to Anadyr. 
I call the route unheard-of, as the romantic voyage of the Starfchina 
Coffac Semon Defchnew, inthe year 1648, not withitanding the 
account of it which the Ruffian hiftoriographer Muller is faid to have 
difcovered in 1736, among the archives at Jakutzk, is ftill doubted 
by many fecptics, who confider a connection of the northern parts of 
both continents as poffible. 

Thefe adventurous navigators, however, could not proceed far- 
ther than to a certain point between Baranikamen and the mouth of 
the river Tichaun; becaufe the impenetrable fields of ice which 
they found there, rendered it impoffible for them to continue their 
voyage to the north-eaft, and obliged them to return from Seredun- 
Kerymiky O itrog to Jakutzk, in order to pafs the winter. 

In the mean time, Captains Hall and Bering were employed in 
prepaxat tions for the grand expedition. The former fuperintended 
at Ochotzk the building of the two veffels deftined for that purpofe, 
and the latter had the care of tranfporting from Jakutzk the mate- 
Tia Is and ftores neceflary for fitting them out. 

{n the fummer of 1789, the two fhips were ready at Ochotzk for 
putting to fea; when, unfortuaately, the fecond of them, the Do- 
browa Namerine, (the Good Intent) which was to be commanded 
by Capt. Hall, got on fhore juft at the mouth of the Ochochta; and 
as her keel was broken, it was neceflary to fet her on fire. On ac- 
count of this misfortune, Capt. Billings, with his own veffel the 
Slawa Roifie (Ruffian Glory) was not able to leave Ochotzk till 
towards the middle of September; at which time he proceeded to 
Awaticha Bay, where he anchored in the month of October, having 
made in this pailage a difcovery of very great importance to nautt- 
cal ge cography. as about 300 werlts from Ochotzk towards the Ku- 
rile VM: inds, he —— in with a rock, an hundred fathoms high and a 
werlt in circumference, furrounded by lefler rocks which were nam- 
ed Jonas s Aland and on which many of the fhips already loft have, 
in all probability, been wrecked. Prodigious rete of fea-fowl come 
every morning from thefe rocks to the coaft of Ochotzk, and return 
thither again m the evening to pafs the night. 

After wintering at Kamit fchatka thefe navigators explored, in the 
furnmer of the year 1790, the whole chain of the Aleutian if flands, 
which — 1 to be of v voleanic origin, oe afterwards the large eaftern 
iflands explored by Cook ; Onalafchka and Kadjak the bay of Cape 
St. Elias, &c. and returned to winter at Kamtfchatka. ‘In the fum- 
mer of 1791 they oe >d on their grand expedition, to fearch for 
a northern paflage throu ugh the Frozen Ocean; and havig landed 
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on Gore’s and Clarke’s Ifland, puriued their route from thence to 
the contment of . Ame rica, 
As the fields of ice, which extend from the Eaftern Cape of Amer- 


ica, rendered it impoflibl a the saa to peneti: ute any farther, Capt. 
Billings, in conjuaGion wits a Di. Merck, accompanied by one of the 
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pilots, the draftfman, two interpreters, and four feamen, undertook 
an expedition of difcovery through the country of T{chukt from the 
Bay of St. Lawrence to the river Kolyma, which they had left four 
years before. This wonderful journey, which they performed in 
iledges drawn by rein-deer and attended by fome of the intrepid na- 
tives, continued from the middie of Auguft till the end of February 
1792, when they arrived at the river Angarka, which falls into the 
great river of Anuy, after having travelled through, and examined 
in regard to geography, natural hiltory and ftatiltics, an extenfive 
tract of country very little known, the Bay of St. Lawrence and the 
iflands between Bering’s Straits and the mouth of the Anadyr, in- 
habited by about four thoufand Tichuktefe, who are ichthyophagi 
or feeders on fifh, and the whole almoft level land, deftitute of wood, 
of the rein-deer T{chuktefe from the above mentioned {ftraits as far 
as the Kolyma. 

In the beginning of May thefe enterprifing travellers returned on 
horieback to Jakutzk. Their veffel, which they had left in the Bay 
of St. Lawrerice, had in the mean time proceeded to Onalafchka; 
under the command of Capt. Sarifchef, and had wintered there, to- 
gether with a {mall cutter called the Tichorne Orel (the Black Ea- 
gle) which had been built foon after their firft arrival at Kamtfchatka, 
to fupply the lofs of the veffel ftranded at Ochotzk, and on board 
which were Captains Hall and Bering 

Next {pring both veflels returned to Kamtfchatka. The Slawa 
Roffie was left there in the harbour of St. Peter and St. Paul; but 
Captains Hall and Sarifchef, in the courfe of the fummer, paid a vilit 
in the Black Eagie to the chain of the volcante Kurile iflands. ‘They 
then proceeded to Ochotzk, from which they were followed, in the 
fummer of 1793, by the reft of the crew of the Slawa Roffie in a 
tranfport commanded by Capt. Billings ; and in the winter of 1794 
the whole of the perfons employed in the expedition returned to Pe- 
ceriburgh. 

A full account of this rematkable and interefting expedition is now 
preparing for publication, under the infpection of the Academy of 
Sciences at Peterfburgh. In the mean time, the Academical Mufe- 
um at this place,* through the liberality ofits worthy benefactor Ba- 
ron von Afch, counfellor of ftate, has received a prefent highly 1 in- 
terefting to natural hiltory and geography, confifting of works of art 
and natural curiofities from thefe remote regions of the northern 
part of Afia, as well as of the horth-weft coaft of America and the 
chain of iflands lying between the two continents. 

The f {pecimens of att of thele polar inhabitants, and above all the 
needle-work of the women, (who, however, forthe moft part are 
troglodytes, and in their fubterranean dwellings (jurten) mult con- 
fequent ly ftrain their eyes by working at lamps filled with train oil) 
exceed i elerance every thing I ever faw of fuch kind of manufac- 
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ture, not only among favages, but even among the civilized Kurope- 

ans. As a proof of this aflertion, I fhall here remark, that they itood 

examination by a magnifying glafs, under which the fineft cm ibroide- 
of Europe loft much by being compared with them. 

The affertion that, except food and drink, there is no object which 
engages more the attention of mankind than that of ornament, and 
that a turn for coquettry is one of the moft general as well as moft 
beneficent pri inciples i in human nature—an affertion flr enethened by 

this ftriking obfervation, that though there are numerous tribes on 
the earth who go perfectly naked, even without fo much as the cov- 
ering of a fig-leaf, there are none, as far as we yet know from the 
information of tr: ivellers, who, notwith{tanding their nudity, do not 
ornament themfelves in fome manner or other, I have found fully 
confirmed by various articles, the fruits of this voyage of dilcovery, 
which form part of the prefent tranfmitted to our mufeum by Baron 
von Aich. 

The variety and fingularity of the appendages of the toilette of 
thefe polar inhabitants, condemned as it were to the coldeft climate 
in the world, and who have to ftrugele inceffantly with froft and 
hunger, exceed all defcription. By way of example, I fhall mention 
only one article, a firlt-rate ornament of the ladies of the Alieutian 
iflands, confifling of a pair of long tufks of a wild boar, cut down to 
a {maller fize, which are ftuck into two holes, one on each fide of th 
under lip, from which they project, and give the wearer an appears 
ance fimilar to that of the wallrus, which is confidered as a beauty 
almott irrefiltible. 





LETTERS FROM SOME OF THE MEN OF SCIENCE EN- 
GAGED IN THE’ FRENCH EXPEDITION TO EGYPT. 


Letrer I. 
Cairo, Thermidor 25th, An. rt. 


he Commiffion of the Sciences remained a month at Rofetta 
until Egypt was entirely fubdued. I am bufily employed at 
prefent in the department to which I belong. I have had the good 
fortune to be encouraged and protected by General Menou, who 
commanded in the province of Rofetta. He gave me an efcort, to 
enable me to penetrate the Delta, and to hunt ‘for animals. I have 
found a number of very interefting birds. To obferva them alive, 
defcribe them sing ing and anatomically ; to prepare ftuffed 
{kins and fkeletons, have been my occupation in the moft agreeable 
country of Egypt. I have made m: iny new obfervations, which ] 
in tend to write down for the Inftitute of Cairo. 
The botanifts are very unfortunate in regard to their Science. 
Egypt has fearcely furnifhed them with twenty different {pecies } 
i, befides, they have loft all the paper which they brought with 
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them. The cafe has been the fame with my fpirit of wine and pow- 
der for ftuffing birds. 'Thefe articles were on board the Patriote, 
which was loit in the harbour of Alexandria. This veflel had on 
board alifo the effects of the aetonauts. 

The mot aflonifhing tree here is the fycamore-fig. One of thefe 
trees is fufficient to fhade feveral of the peafants’ huts, with the oxea 
that raife water to water the meadows by means of wheels. 


Lerrer II. | 
Alexandria, Thermidor 25%2. 


THE natura ean are all employed each in his own department. 
The mineralogifts have not found any thing of importance. They 
have been occupied only in examining the changes occafioned in the 
land by the winds of Lybia. ‘The ruins have furnifhed them a much 
more abundant harveft. The thoufands of columns which every 
where occur have prefented them with granites, breches,* and Egyptian 
marble of the greateft beauty. The monuments, aftonithing on ace 
count of their bulk, which are feen here, have already given us a 
fpecimen of the wonders we fhall behold in Upper Egypt. Pom- 
pey’s pillar, and the column called Cleopatra’s needle, do not, how- 
ever, make fo much impre ffion as an Egyptian vafe covered with 
hieroglyphics, and in perfect prefervation. This vafe ftands in the 
great mofque of the Ar ab town; and I hope that you will fee it 
in Paris, notwit thi nding its enormous weight. 

L have examined with C. Champhi the ftones of which the walls of 
the Arab town are built. hey are corroded to the very center in 
fuch a mauner as might induce people to believe that faltpetre here 
is very gbundant; but we were furprifed to find icarcely any thing 
execpt fea-ialt and a very imall quantity of a nitrat, the nature of 
which we have not been able to determmme, as we had not the necef- 
jary means, but which, in all p! ‘ons ibility, is nitrat of lime. If am 
employed in getting repaired 1e boxes which contain our chemical 
app aratus, and which have ff ered contiderably. More than half 
of the fulpburic acid has been loft, and has injured the boxes. 

The attronomers are employed with the eftablifhment of a {folid 
bafe, that is to fay, with the conftruétion of two pillars of mafon- 
work. They will depart fcon, in order to form the triangles necef- 
fary for making a map of the country. ‘The military, civil, and 
eres Br aphical e snpineers are now conftruéing a plan of Alexandria 
and the environs. 

Conté is employed in collc@ing {pecimens of all the arts of the 
country. Tie has formed a plan “alfo ot a eng fimple telegraph, to 
be eft. iblifhed on er coafts and in the road to Cairo. 

A icone nds in the middle of a achibl The Turkifh town 
1S buil at the expenfe of that of the Arabs, where nothing has bec na 
P eferved untouched but the cilterns, none of which have been form- 
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ed under the new town. The objetts of culture here confit of beaus 
tiful palms, which have a fomewhat difmal appearance, fig-trees, 
the ca@us opuntia, and wretched vegetables, to which the inhabitants 
do much honour by giving them the names of cabbages, forrel, parf- 
ley, &c. ‘The onions however, deferve particular attention. They 
are much harder, a little more pointed in their form, and have a 
fomewhat ftronger tafte than thofe of Europe. The grapes which 
we have ate here for a fortnight paft are brought by water from 
Rofetta and Cyprus : water-melons, which are abundant, come al- 
{o from Rofetta: they are cultivated here, but in fmall quantities. 

The Bedouin Arabs who inhabit the defert, and who feed there 
their flocks, which they afterwards bring for fale to Alexandria, wear 
a white drefs that appeared to me to have a great refemblance to the 
ancient Roman habit, and which ete a very fine effeé&t. The 
painters, when I afked what they thought of it, entertained the fame 
opinion. The men here are {trong, of large fize, and well propor- 
tioned. This, no doubt, is owing to the drefs worn by the children 
and the lower claifes, which is merely a blue fhirt. They take agreat 
deal of exercife, and their ftrength is expanded at a very early age. 

We have been all indifpofed : this is a tribute we muft pay to a 
climate fo different from our own, and above all to the difference of 
nourifhment. ‘Though theheat here is only 22 or 23 (81 or 84 Fahr.) 
on account of the fea-breeze which cools the atmotphere, the hygro- 
metric difpofition of the air has a powerful effect on the animal 
economy. It never rains at this feafon, but in the evening there is 
an abundant fall of dew, to which are afcribed thofe diteafes of the 
eyes that affli&t the mhabitants. 

The plague, fo much dreaded in Europe, creates no uneafinefs 
here, though it {till exiits in fome houfes of the city. People walk 
in the ftreets with as much confidence as if they were not expofed to 
the danger of touching an infected perion, and c: itching that cruel 
malady. Dubois, the furgeon, has hada great deal of converfation 
Me ith a phyfician who has long pradiied 1 in thiscountry. He aflured 

him that the plague is not fo dangerous as itis generally reprefented, 
and that many perfons, att: icked | by ep idemte difeafes, die for want 
of affiftance, becaufe the terror infpired by the plague is {tronger than 
all the ties of affection. A lazaretto was eftablifhed here almoft as 
foon as we arrived. It is fituated in the ancient ifle of Pharos, at the 
entrance of the old harbour. (to be continued.) 
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ENGLISH INNS 


From Mr. Fraitt’s Cteniaicl lit Eng land. 
HOUGH lI have repeatedly renounced all methodicat 
£\ movements, and fet out with a defigr furnifhing you with a 
general idea of my CoOuUlI try, G fer IVE »d f; ‘Om a h dele tion of pat her at 
places and en ii am defi rOUS that NO 721 aterial obic éts fhou be 
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left unnoticed, which, in a particular manner, diflingui/bes the Ifland, 
in its prefent ftate, and may aflift you in forming a right notion of us. 

Hence, I fhould, methinks, have incorporated with my laft Letter, 
refpecting the Roaps and CarriaGes, fome information as to the 
good things to which thofe Roads will lead you. 

And here again, my dear Baron, I am conttrained, by the truth 
which you venerate, to affign the Palm to Old England—by an un- 
gualified preference of the Inns of this Country to thofe either of 
Germany, France, or any other nation inthe world ; and to do 
away all appearance of partiality herein, I will boldly appeal for 
ztteftation of this judgement to every inhabitant, in that world, who 
has had opportunity of proving its unbiafled equity, by living 
amongft us ; and of making fair comparifons. Ere you have gone 
over as much of our ground as from London to this place, I will 
confidently make the appeal to you, my Friend. ‘The reality of a 
comfort, of which other countries have fcarcely an idea, will be vifible 
to you at the firft Englifh Inn, where you may ftop, and accompa- 
ny you to the end of your journey.—The warmth, the neatnefs, the 
attention, the attendance ; the proprete of the apartments, the clean- 
linefs of the food, the polifh of the furniture, of the plate, and of the 
glafles,—thefe will a/ways {trike you, and not unfrequently, the ee 
gance of the rooms, and /plendour of the accommodation. Every for- 
eigner, who has either tafte or feeling, mutt candidly give the prece- 
dency to us in all thefe articles.—Indeed, the compartfons which a 
travelled vilitant, from your own fhores muff make, would be more 
victorious for us than any eulogy of our own. Englifhmen are io 
much in the habit of feeing thefe things in all parts of this country, 
—with very few exceptions indeed,—that they are fearcely feen at 
all ; ox noticed only by the indignant manner in which we mark the 
exceptions—a dirty. ; difeufling Inn, fitted up for /es gens comme il faut, 
being as rare to be met on Englith ground as it is common on the 
Continent. There, indeed, we ocealionally fee a difmantled caftle, 
or dilapidated chateau, degraded to a chearlefs road-fide public-houfe, 
where men, horfes, hogs yr other cattle, houle, ftable, ftall and flye, 
on the fame floor ; tnd to fay truth, the bealt has often the beft birth. 
Huge rooms, beds fhabbily faumptuo us, a kind of majefly in tatters, 
long chill paflages, damp foors, high dingy cielings, and unwieldy 
figures | in tapefti ry, where the fp ider, asin mockery drawing kings 
and warriors into his we = fits brooding his venom in the ruined face 
ofa Princefs, or makes his den on the bofom of a en in decay ! 
But where fh. Wh ve he th rb age- pecs enjoyments which the Wikies, 
with whofe acute remark, rich diction and, unrival Ne d morality, you 
will in due time, I trult, be better acquainted, where, I fay, fhall we 
find thofe home-felt public luxuries which our Samucl ipa fo 
often ig ui as © me of the grandd pene perfeclions of his cow.try, 
an Englifh Inn or ‘Tavern >—the prefidential chatr of which, upon 
account of the un nitninnd eafe and freedom it beitows, he gaily 
called, “ the throne of human felecity.”’ “ As toon,” faid he, “as I 
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enter the door of a tavern I experience»an oblivion of care, anda 
freedom from folicitude ; when I am feated, I find the maftercourte- 
ous, and the fervants obfequious to my call ; anxious to know, and 
ready to fupply my wants. Wine then exhilarates my fpirits, and 
prompts me to free converfation, and an interchange of difcourfe with 
thofe whom I molt love. There is no private houie in which people 
can enjoy themfelves fo well aga capital tavern.” But he mutt be 
inderftood, my dear Baron, to mean an Encutsu tavern, becaufe 
the cireumftances that conftitute that enjoyment, can, m their per- 
feétion, be found no where elfe ; and not only in our capital taverns, 
but in almoit every we ll res eulated i inn upon the road, in every pofli- 
ble direct ion ¢ “A the country, and he might have added, there only 
am [ regaled by decency, as a handmaid, waiting on appetite-— 
there Ba are the eyes, ti ite, and touch at once banguetted! And 


this is true, not only of our capital | inns, but of other houfes of accom. 
modation on a more circumfcribed fcale. Most of our villages, 


and almoft every flage, have to boaft their full fhare of the like at- 
tracing ee a IES, and it is very feldom, indeed, that our “ Golden 
Fleece,” thi Lamb,” “ White Lion,” “ Black Bull,” or even 
«“ Blue Boa he oid out a fign tha it, W hen we ac od their invitation, 
we fhall f find « urtelves difappointed. And all this awaits you at a 


moment’s eatin, Your carriage no fooner ftops than it ts fur- 
rounded by alert attendants, who i is you, even as they hold the 


obfequious arm to afliftt your defcent, and almoft by an intuitive 


glance, know, by the ftep and voice of a traveller, be the difguiie of 


drefs what it may, (for we have many men of property who affect to be 


flovens) what are his prete1 ions, with as much accuracy as it he 
had fettled them at the Herald’s Office, or St. James’s. From the 
mutant you are a/certained, the motion of your eye is arbitrary, your 
:per is velted with fupreme authority, and your very nod has the 
pais Joy e’s, The fons of wealth, no doubt, WV i, i lil all countries, 
make certain diftinctions in the courtely of people who live by it, 
1 it is very difficult for thofe figns to be concealed, either by af- 
feted humility on the one han .d, or by atlumed poverty on the oth- 
PROPERTY in every country where it Is an obj edt of importance, 
| where is it not fuch ? difcovers itfelf m deifpite of every coun- 
feitinge, and one of our adroit Enelifh waiters, who, as I before 
4 . 4 

obferved, takes the dimentions of vour quality, while, with a kind o of 
bferved oblervation, he is conducting you Frais veer chaife into 
om, could no more m e a man of property for a needy per. 
fon, becaufe he might travel in a rulty 1D, floucht hat, or thread. 
coat, than he could conceive an adventurer to be a man of 
erty, from feeing him ruth from the carriage in tawdry habili. 
Plenty and ui ace, from 2 certain habitu:! coniciou : 
hey ¢ eithe: of 1 put on or otf wi loaths, be- 

{ themfely a very inort time, and literally, : 2 we 2 

{} oy / } 5, may id them. Not that you are to i 
MiatliU 2 OL OUFr INS 2nd Taverus Ir the 
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people in their train, are attentive only to rank and riches—thongh 
thefe will, in all focieties, be allowed their privileges, even were the 
not infifted on—a ready hand, a {miling countenance, a brifk ftep, 
and a cheerful room, are offered to all degrees of paflengers, with 
as few furly exceptions, as in a rule fo broad and eeneral, can be 
imagined ; and every foreigner would feel in a fingle half hour, let 
him have come from what part of the world he might, that he was 
in England, and that he could be only in an Englith tavern. 

Doétor Johnfon, indeed, gave fome reafons, befides thofe above 
quoted, for his preference of a tavern life, not fo imr nediately 1 in fup- 
port of my arguments in our favour ; and yet related with fo much 

lee and fincerity, when his mind and fancy were in tune, that t 
will here tranfcribe them in a note* for’your amufement, either : 
the moment you have read this paflage, or any other that may bet- 
ter fuit you. 





ON THE CHARACTER OF THE ENGLISH. 


From Prati’s Gleanings in England. 


if has been well obferved, that the minds of the Englifh, like their 
climate, are chequered with an extraordinary variety ; which 
feems, indeed, to have been infufed into the whole fyftem of nature, 
and which is moft agreeable where the fcene is often changing. In 
moft other countries, my friend, there is more of uniformity, both 
of climate and of character. In thofe, allowing for now and then a 
folitary Mannerift, or—if you will grant me the word—Whimmitt, 
there are not more diftinétions of characters than of clafles. The 
two degrees of high and low, with a fort of undefined intermediate 
body, form the whole nation, from the moft {tately order of the 











* «“ Let there be ever fo great plenty of noc things, ever % 

much grandeur, ever fo much ee evance, ever fo much defire,” “> 
our Doctor, “ that every one fhould be eafy in a private houfe, i 
the nature of things it cannot be: there muft always be fome ha 
eree of care and anxiety. ‘lhe matter of the houfe is anxious to 

itertdin his euefts ; the guctts are anxious to be atéreeable to him ; 
“se no man, but a very impudent dog indeed, can as freely com- 
mand what is in another man’s houft, as if it were his own. Where- 
as, at a tavern, there is a general freedom from anxiety. You are 
fure you are welcome ; and the more noile you make, the more 
trouble you give, the more good things you call for, the welcomer 
you are. No fervants will. attend you with the alacrity which 
waiters do, who are incited by the profpect of an immediat 
in proportion as they pleafe. No, Sir: there is noth ing whi 
yet been contrived by man, by which fe much happinefs is produced 
as by a good tavern or inn.” . 
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premier Noble fle, to the petite Baron, the diftance of whofe veins from 

che rich and ichorous blood which the former derives from the uns 

fathomable ocean of anceltry, is regarded but as a common puddle, 

dribbling through the fy{tem, impoverifhing the very {pirit, and un- 

fitting him to mix a rivulet fo fullied and {canty, with the crimfon 
torrent that enobles every artery of the fr/? order. 

Nor do the fubordinate arrangements upon the Continent—and 
more eipecially, you know, in Germany,—the clafs of merchants, 
fhop-people, and /e plus bas, differ, effentially, from each other. A 
tr see for inftance, in a journey of a hundred miles, upon your 
land, will not only meet with duplicates and triplicates, but thefe 
again four times quadrupled, as like to each other, as tree to tree ; 
yea, as leaf to leaf, even of the fame ind of leaves. It is either the 
augult Duke, the fuperb Marquis, the ftately Margrave, the lofty 
iF indor Ave, the courtly Count, or the legitimate Baron : itis either 
thefe of the firft clafs, their imitators of the fecond, or their imitators 
of the third. And fo in the defcending feries; but all, in their 
line » Very much alike, and on your approach to them as little diftin- 
onil hable in the interior of character, as foldiers, at a diftance, in 
their ranks and uniform. 

But a focial traveller cannot go an hundred yards on Eneutsu 
sround without meeting fomething in one perfon, if he meets any 
body, that feparates him from another, either in the manner or the 
matter of his chara@er ; and it is fifty to one but the next perfon he 
encounters wil fhew himfelf off as dilute, as if he were of a 
different country ; even fhould the diicourfe with the firft man be 
continued with the fecond. 

A Dutch paffag re-boat. for inftance, and an Enelifh ftage-coach, 
will bring this into apt illuttration. In the former, you will find a 
pipe in every mouth, and a lone paufe, broken only by the neceflity 
of changing the barge, or by fome folemn obfervation, for the moft 
part, as ponderou s as the vehicle in which you are drawn, and ftag- 
nant as the canal whereon you foporifically move. If the great ful- 


o 


7e@, as they call j it, ( Trade) forces their thick and melancholy fpir- 


its through the fumes “a be pon g3 them—I {peak chiefly of com- 
mercial people, for I have fhewn, and you will admit t, faithfully, 
there are very merry my light Dutchmen—yea, and Dutch womeri 
too; they feem to |. thonr throuch their clouds, and you hear but one 
found upon the one theme. Gell, gelt, geli— Money, money, money— 
That is my demand, what is your offer ? Half an hour after the quef- 
tion, the breath is drawn in, to negative by a nod, or fent off with a 
pul into a fuliginous affirmative: yes, or no, often Beginning and 
ending the compaé&. And one rane is the echo of another trade, 
as fimiJar to each other as their pipe 

An Enghith @age-coach, on the contrary, 1s ufually filled with as 
many unimitating bemgs, as there are places to receive them. 
There is fomethiag pgculiar and approp date in eve ry paffenger, 
whether male or female; and they are not only Mrongly marked 
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from each other in the cafwal journey that affociates them for the 
moment, but very frequently each is diftiné from every other of his 
family. The thoughts, and the mode of expreffing them, belong, 
exclufively, to him or to herfelf: and though the principles of the 
heart, whether bad or good, are the fame all over the world, it is 
here, chiefly, that thofe principles are difplayed in an unnumbered 
variety of forms, [ had almoft faid of fancy dreffes, even like charac- 
ters at a mafque, according to the particular humour, or difpofition 
of the wearer. 

This diverfity amongft us may be attributed, partly to the free- 
dom of our government, which, without ftilting fome men into gi- 
ants, and dwarfing others, preferves the due line of gradation, in- 


_ -velting every individual with a juft fenfe of himfelf, and of his hap- 


py fituation. Of this we have inftances which could fcarce be cred- 
ited in the lefs liberal arrangements of many other nations: partic- 
ularly where prevails the ipirit, that brings the whole human race, 
foul as well as body, to a fize, cutting off the heads of the high, to 
level them with the low, and then, ludicroufly, infifting we are one 
and all of the fame ftature. 


But I conceive that the Britifh conftitution allows to-every being. 


that contributes to form it, whatever be his ftate or ftation, an op- 
portunity to reverence himfelf ; and though this, fometimes, encour- 
ages an over-rated eftimate, it preferves, upon the whole, the due 
meafure and weight, civil, political and religious. 

From whatever caufe, however, our variegation from each other, 
in opinion and in attion, arifes, its effect is always pleafant, and of- 
ten ufeful, to atraveller. It offers him, in every direction of his 
route, interefting, amufive, or fingular companions by the way: 
and notwithitandine the deep national referve, and coldnefs, imputed 
to my countrymen and women, and jn which, it muft be owned, 


they too often entrench themielves, they may be all brought into 


converfation if a traveller is refolved upon it; and, however thick 
may be the ice at firft fetting out, the chilling influence will yield 
by degrees; a few good-natured remarks will cheer the furface 
like morning funfhine on the frozen current; the firft fubje&t that 
calls out a human affection, will begin the thaw, and an ingenuous 
exchange of thofe ftill, fmall, civilities that make up the great com- 
forts of life, will, like the noon-tide ray, loofen yet more the ftream 
from its impediments, the warm beams of the imagination, or the 
yet more ardent ones of the heart, will break out upon it ; and there, 
joining each other, will melt away every remaining coldnefs and ob- 
itruction, fo as to produce a flow of good humour, or good fenfe, 
during the reft of the voyage or journey, whether it be of a day, a 
month, or year: perhaps, for the refidue of the mortal travel of 
the parties. The ice, which, as it were, {huts up the lips, and clofes 
the heart of an Engtifhman to ftrangers, whether of his own or oth- 
er countrics, being once thus unlocked, and the free current of his 
eftimable heart difencumbered, the bloed that animates it flows cee 
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pioufly towards the being who has in this manner fubdued the froft, 
and ever after it exchanges with that being the permanent glow of 
friendfhip, or of love. 

Much, therefore, depends on our taking out with us, a fufficient 
{tock of that with which you, I know, are always amply provided— 
courTEsy—without a fupply of which no man fhould attempt to 
go beyond the limit of his own garden walls, and icarcely indeed to 
their extent; for a gilded fly, an obftructing flower, an obtrufive 
funbeam, or a few heat-drops falling in his path, might annoy and 
put him out of temper with heaven and earth. The courtefy I 
write of, is, in truth, as neceffary to a traveller as his paffport, or his 
letters of credit, and it will be current where all other recommenda- 
tions and introduétions fail. It will create urbanity in the bofom 
where it was unknown before. It is folid as fterling gold, lighter 
of carriage than an Englifh bank-bill, and though all Europe con- 
fefles the intrinfic value and utility of both thefe, at home and 
abroad, unnumbered initances have met my eye in this jarring world, 
where an ounce of courte/y would have outweighed, in the purchafe 
of human happinefs or human content, more than our banks or treaf- 
uries could buy. “ A fweet word not only turneth away wrath,” 
but it leads to knowledge, to wifdom, to conciliation, to honour, 
pleafure and repoie. It conduéts to the beft felicities of life, and at- 
tains the moit gracious ends by the eatieft means. 

Yet what is it but that engaging demeanour, proceeding from a 
difpofition to give and to receive what ought to be acceptable to the 
lofticlt mind and proudeft fpirit? What is it but to gild our home 
with the fmile of peace, and in our excurfions abroad, to make the 
belt of what we fee and hear by the way? Where, either in a liter- 
al or focial fenfe, the road is rugged, it foftens its afperities by tem- 
per or forbearance: and where the furface is too fmooth, not to be 
in overhafte to fuppofe there is no medium betwixt infult aiid adula- 
tion, but to remember there are a thoufand fmooth furfaces which 
have not the flippery allufions of the ice, though they difplay the 
polifh of the mirror, and often reprefent the true form and figure of 
the foul, in its beauty, as that mirror doth the fhape and fafhion of 
the bodys And even when they have the treachery of the ice, our 
fliding lightly and boundingly over them, when we begin to feel 
them breaking their fair promife, may enfure our fafety. 

In fhort, my dear and faithful friend, wherever we are conftrained 
to travel a land barren in itfelf, amidft the fullen filence of the brood- 
ing tempeit, or its ftuning clamours, when its vext {pjrit is let loofe, 
whether it be a ftorm of the elements over our heads, or thofe more 
furious and deftructive hurricanes in men’s bofoms, both of which 
every traveller on this earth mu/? fometimes encounter#it is even 
aonderful of what confequence is this courteous amenity. It fteals 
a fun-beam over the moft eloomy parts of nature and fociety, and 
adds a ray to their brighteit {plendours. 
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In my former remarks, I confefled that this magic power was more 
generally poffefled abroad than at home. It is every where howev- 
er, Of ineftimable price. Like the divine quality of mercy, fo 
finely defcribed by tue Pott of our Ifle, it is “ twice bleffed.” 

“ It bleffes him that gives and him that takes.” I am guilty of 
tautology in faying how much it is an innate of your bofom; and 
it is, I thank Gop, amongit the few poffeffions no harth events have 
yet had the power to eftrange from mine. 
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SKETCH OF THE FEMALE ECONOMY OF THE SE- 
RAGLIO, AND OF THE REAL CONDITION OF THE 
FEMALE SEX AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


From Dallaway’s Confianiinople, Ancient and Modern. 


HE inhabitants of the feraglio exceed fix thoufand, of which 
about five hundred are women. Many who are employed 

there during the day, have their houfes and families in the city. 
When the fultan comes to the throne the grandees prefent him 
with virgin flaves, who, they hope, may become their patronefles.— 
From thefe principally, fix are then chofen, who are ftyled Kadinns, 
but the late fultan Abdud-hamid added a feventh. The firft of 
them who gives an heir to the empire becomes the favourite, and 
has the title of Heffeky-Sultan. There are many others in the ha- 
rem, but they feldom are fuffered to infringe the exclufive privilege 
of producing heirs to the empire, which the kadinns claim; for 
with the others the moft infamous means of prevention are forcibly 
adopted. If the child of the firlt hafleky-fultan fhould die, her pre- 
cedence is loft. The old ftory of the ladies tanding in a row, and 
the fultan’s throwing his handkerchief to his choice, isnot true. 
His preference is always officially communicated by the kiflar-agha. 
So dependent is opinion upon education and the early habits of 
life, that the itate of female fociety in the feraglio, is to themfelves 
that of the moft perfect happinefs. It was ordained by Mahommed 
that women fhould not be treated as intellectual beings, left they 
Should afpire to equality with men. This fyftem he found already 
prevalent in the eaft, and received by his converts, and therefore 
cannot be charged with having curtailed their liberty and focial in- 
tercourfe.—Throughout Turkey, in every rank of life, the women 
are literally children of the larger growth, as trifling in their amufe- 
ments, as unbounded in their defires, and as abfolutely at the difpofal 
of others, being confidered by the men merely as created for the pur- 
pofes of nature, or fexual luxury. None of our miftakes concerning 
the opinions of the Turks, is more unjuft than that which refpects 
the notion attributed to them, that women have no fouls ; on the 
other hand, they. are promifed in that Koran to be refiored with. 
all the charms of eternal youth and unblemithed virgirtity, and 
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what in many inftances, may heighten the idea of perfect paradife to 
themfelves, not again to be united with their former earthly hufbands, 
but to be allotted to other true mufulmans by the benevolence of 
the prophet. 

The ie of the feraglio are chiefly Georgian and Circafian 
flaves, felected from all that are either privately bought or expofed 
to fale in the Avret Bazar,* and for many reafons, are admitted a 
an early age. We may readily conclude that an affemblage of na- 
tive beauty fo exquifite, does not exift in any other place. 

The education of thefe girls is very {crupuloufly attended to; 
they are taught to dance with more luxuriance than grace, to ing 
and to play on the tamborin, a {pecies of guitar ; and fome of tliem 
excel in embroidery. This arrangement is conducted folely by the 
elder women, though from the tafte for European fafhions, which 
fultan Selim openly avows, fome Greek women have been lately in- 
troduced to teach them the harp and piano-forte, which they had 
learned for that purpofe. Amongit the five hundred already men- 
tioned the kiflar-agha precifely fettles all precedence. Some are dif- 
qualified by age from the notice of the fultan, and of thofe who are 
confidered as wives there are four ; he is reftricted to feven, but as 
to concubines there 1 is no legal limitat: ion, and their number depends 
on the inclination of their fublime mafter. The fuperiors {pend their 
time in a feries of fedentary amufements. Drefs, the moft fumptu- 
ous that can be imagined, changed frequently in the courfe of the 
day, the moft magnificent apartments and furniture, vifits of ceremo- 
ny with each other, and the inceflant homage of their fubordinate 
companions, fill their minds with a fort of jupine hate which 
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* The Avret Bazar Spee market) coufiits: of an inidloted 
court, with a cloifter and {mall apartments furrounding it. It ts 
fupplied by female flaves brought from Egypt, Aby Minia, Georgia, 
and Circaflia, who are expofed 1 to public fale every. Friday morning. 
Thofe from the firft mentioned countries are generally purchafed for 
domeftic fervices, which, in a menial capacity, no Turkifh woman 
will condefcend to perform ; their perfons or countenances are rarely 
beautiful, and their price feldom exceeds forty pounds Englifh. The 
exquifite beauty of the others is enhanced by every art of drefs and 
oriental accomplifhm: ents, and they are ufually fold for feveral thou- 
fand piaftres. Many are referved for the feraglio, where, though 
they are confidered as moft fortunate, they are moft frequently face 
rificed. Intrignes are concealed by the appnente of poifonous 
drugs, which often occafion death, and upon deteétion of pregn: ancy 
they are inftantly drowned. One fhudders to relate how many of 
thefe victims are taken out into the fea at the dead of the night, and 
committed to the deep. Formerly, the Avret Bazar was open to 
Franks, who were fuppofed to purchafe flaves in order to redeem 
them ; but they are now excluded, by order of the prefent fultan 
father. 
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indeed is all that moft Turkifh women afpire to, or are qualified to 
experience, : 

Sometimes, as an indulgence, they are permitted to go to the 
kiofques near the fea, of which circumftance the officers of police are 
informed, that no veffel fhould approach too near the feraglio point. 
Every fummer the fultan vifite his palaces in rotation for a fhort 
time with his harem, when every pafs and avenue, within three or 
five miles dittance, is guarded by fierce boftandjis,* left the approach 
of any male being fhould contaminate them. 

They depend entirely upon their female flaves for amufements 
which have any thing like gaiety for their object, and recline on their 
fofas for hours, whilft dancing, comedy, and buffoonery, as indelicate 
as our vulgar puppet fhow, are exhibited before them. Greek and 
Frank ladies occafionally vifit them, whofe hufbands are conneéted 
with the Porte as merchants or interpreters, under pretence of fhew- 
ing them curiofities from Europe.—From fuch opportunity, all the 
accurate information concerning the interior palace mu be collected, 
and to fuch I am, at prefent, indebted. ' 

The articles of female habiliment are infinite, both as to cof and 
number ; but change of fafhion is adopted only for the head attire, 
which happens with fearcely lefs frequency than in the courts of 
Europe. They are imitated by the Greek ladies, whofe drefs differs 
little from theirs ; but the original Greek drefs, rather than of the 
Turkifh harem, isthat defcribed by lady M. Wortley Montagne. 
Both the tlyle of beauty, and the idea of improving its effect by or- 
nament amongit the Ottoman women, have much fingularity. Of 
the few 1 have feen with an open veil, or without one, the faces were 
remarkable for their fymmetry and brilliant complexion, with the 
nofe ftraight and {mall, the eyes vivacious, either black or dark bine, 
having the eye-brows partly from nature, and as much from art, 
very full and joining over the nofe. ‘They havea cuftom too of 
drawing a black line with a mixture of powder of antimony and oil, 
called Surmeh, above and under the eye-lafhes, in order to give the 
eye more fire. Of the fhape and air little can be faid from our idea 
of lovelinefs. All the Levantine women, from their mode of fitting 
on their fofa, ftoop extremely, and walk very awkardly. Warm 
baths ufed without moderation, and unrelieved idleneis, fpoil in moft 
inftances, by a complete relaxation of the folids, forms that nature in- 
tended fhould rival the elegance of their countenances.’ ‘The nails 
both of the fingers and icet are always flained of a rofe colour. 
Such is the tafie of Afiatics. The difcriminative trait of beauty 
between the Circafan and Greek women, isthe more majettic air 
and ftature of the former, while the latter excel upon a fmaller {cale, 
no lefs in brilliancy of complexion, than infymmetry and ¢:licacy of 
form. The ftatues of Juno, Minerva, or the Amazons «r+ contraft- 
ed by that of the Medicean Venus. Both verv generaliy anfwer to 
Homer’s defcription of ‘ the full eved,’ and ¢ the deep bofomed.’ | 
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In the ftreets of Conftantinople no female appears without het 
feredje and mahramah ; the former refembles a loofe riding coat 
with alarge fquare cape, covered with quilted filk, and hanging 
down low behind, made univerfally amongtft the Torks of green cloth, 
and amongft the Greeks and Aatnebiags of brown, or fome grave 
colovr. ‘The mahramah is formed by two pieces of muflin, one of 
which is tied under the chin, enveloping the head, and the other 
acro{s the — and half the note, adm: itt: ng {pace enough for fight. 
Yellow boots are drawn. over the feet ; and r thus equi] sed a woman 
may meet ee public eye without icandal. This drefs is of very 
ancient invention, calculated for concealment of the perfon, nor can 
there be a more complete difcuife. 

In every civilized country the middle ranks in fociety enjoy the 
trueft comfort. Whilft the ladies of the harems of great or opulent 
Tur! Ks, are confoling themfelves with faftidious inc duloen nee in luxue 
ry unknown to the vulg ar, the wives and concubines of fober éitizens 
are allowed almoft a free intercourfe with each other. ‘The men, 
merchants or mechanics, are engaged in their various occupations, 
leaving the whole day at the diipofal of the women who walk the 
ftreets and bazars in groupes of muffled figures, or go to the ceme- 
terics, Where, upon ftated days, under pretence of fay ‘ing prayers at 
the graves of deceafed friends, they enjoy the fhade “of cyprefles, 
whillt loitermg away many hours ; and {how unreftrained happinefs, 
by the moft vehement loquacity. Several times a year cong are 
drawn in arabahs, or pamted waggons with a covering of red cloth, 
by buffaloes gaudily harneffed, to fome favourite retrea at in the coun- 
try, but never attended by the men of their family. 


ry 


Phat love of folendid drets which diftinguifhes the nations of the 
eaft, pervades every rank of females. Thofe conneéed with the 
meaneit labourer occafionally wear brocade, rich furs, and embroide- 
ry of gold or filver, which are willingly fupplied by his daily toil. 
In lar ge harems the number of children is proportionably fmall, 
where few women produce more than three. Much has been faid 
concerning the infidelity of the Turkifh women ‘belonging to harems 
of qu’ lity ; whoever has pafled afew years in this country, muft 
know that any fcheme of gallantry would be rene impracticable, 
however they may have been prompted, by perfonal vanity, to im- 
pole a falfe opinion on the world. In co comple te eftablifhments they 
are oviarded by thofe unfortunate mer 
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and in thofe of lefs expenfe, by old women, whofe ceafelefs vigilance 
is equally fecure. 

lf fuch things ever happen, it may be fuppofed of tho’ who are 
permitted to gad a abroad 3; but tuts privilege e is conditio nal, and nev- 
er without a certain number of relatives or neighbours. 

During my relicence at vio? i heard of but one circumftance 
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Conftantinople, whom a Turkith lady, attended only by her flave, 
came to confult, and was {hewn into another room, leaving the aps 
prentice and the fair Circaflian alone. It is faid, that nothing then 
paffed between them. Ina few days, returning with her miftrefs, 
and the fame opportunity reeurring, {he opened her heart, propofed 
elopement, and promifed much treafure. She kept her word, and 
they difappeared without fubfequent dete@ion. Upon difcovery the 
punifhment of thefe lovers would have been horrible; he would 
have been impaled alive, and fhe drowned in a fack. Such a penal 
code as that of the Turks, has in no period of corruption been adopted 
by any nation of Chriftians. 

Infidelity or licentioufnefs in women, is a fubject of the fevereft 
p teres among ft the Turks, and their punifhment of it borders 

pon grofs barbari ity. That branch of police is under the jurifdic- 
bes of the boftandji bafhi, or captain of the guard, with many infe. 
rior officers. When any of thefe miferable girls are apprehended, 
for the firft time they are put to hard labour, and ftri@tly confined ; 
but for the fecond they are re-committed, and many at a time tied 
up in facks, and taken ina boat to the Seraglio-point, where they are 
thrown into the tide. The Turks excufe this cruelty by pleadi 7g 
the law, and adding that every woman has it in her power to be at 
tached to one man, by kebinn, or contract for a certain term before 
the kady, which ceremony would exempt them from the cognizance 
of the police. 

The: real ftate of female flaves in Turkey has Been much mifrep.- 
refented. I do not allude to it previoufly to their eftablifhment in 
fome harem, when expofed to fale with practices of their owners 
equally repugnant to humanity and decency ; but when they be- 
come private property, they are well clothed, and treated with kind. 
nefs by their miftreffes. If the hufband prefents his wife with a fe- 

male flave, fhe becomes her fole property, 2 and he cannot cohabit 
with her intitle legal complaint of the wife, excepting with her 
confent, which prudence eenerally inclines her to give. No woman 
of Turkifh birth can be an odalik, or domettic flave. Illegitimacy 
is unknown, for every child, born of the wife or concubine, has near- 
ly equal rights. The fuperior privilege of the wife confifts only in 
the partition of the hufband’s property on his deceafe, and the diffi- 
culty of procuring a divorce without her acquiefcence. Odaliks are 
difmiffed and refold at pleafure, if they have born no child. But it 
frequently happens that they become confdential with their miftreff- 
es, are emancipated, and married to hufbands he they provide 
for a Few young men have more than one wife, but the elder, 
if opulent, indulge themfalves to the extent of the prophet’s licence. 
My fair country women, from fo flight a fketch of female econom 
in this eccentric nation, may form favourable conelufions refpecting 
that of our own. They may reft affured, that in no other country 
are the moral — and rational libert y fo jully appreciated, or fe 
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generally rewarded with happinefs.”’ 
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PARTICULARS CONCERNING THE PRESENT POPE, 
THE ROMAN NOBILITY, AND THE MANNERS OF 
MODERN ROME. 


From ihe firft volume A Travels through Germany, Switzerland, Italy, 
and Sic cily, tranflated from the German of FREDERICK Leopo tp, 
Count Srorsere, dy Tuomas Hotcrorr. 


O-day and ye fterday, I have been in company with modern 

Romans. This morning I was prefented tothe pope. This 

old man, who exercifes his office with fo much folemn dignity, is 

exceedingly pleafant and familiar in perfonal intercourfe. “I found 

him fitting at his writing defk: he defired me to fit by him, and 

converfed with me, with animation and intelligence, on different 
fubjects. 

Pius the fixth occupies himfelf in the cabinet, gets up in the winter 
before day-light, and performs the weighty duties of the papal chair 
with a knowledge of prefent circumftances, and with a firm mind. 

The difputes ‘between himfelf and the king of Naples, have been 
adjulted by him with great prudence ; he having preferved, inftead 
of renouncing the leaft of, his rights. He has conducted himféelf in 
the affairs of France with equal wifdom and dignity ; and has ef- 
caped all the fares that have been laid for him, openly and in fecret, 
by the national affembly, which might pam led him to take fteps 
that would have given an appearance of juftice to their rapacious 
views. 

The fecretary of ftate, cardinal Zelada, is properly the prime min- 
iter. We isa man of much underftanding, and uncommon affidui- 
ty. He rifes, at this feafon of the year, at four in the morning; 
and he feldom leaves the walls of the Vatican. 

Cardinal Borgia is a man of great ardour, intelligence and knowl- 

edge. He loves the learned; and is glad to fee them affemble 
round him, at his table. 

A tranflation of the poem of the Argonauts, by Apollonius Rho- 

dius, is now preparing by cardinal Frangini. His knowledge of the 


modern Greek, which he fpeaks with facility, was ferviceable to him, 


by rendering the ancient Greek move familiar. 

The fenator, prince Rezonico, and a count of the fame family, 
underftand and love German literature. I have made an: scquaint. 
ance with the Marchefe Rangone, formerly the firit minifter of the 
duke of Modena. He likewite reads the German authors with de- 
light ; and, toa noble character, adds extenfive learning and real 
genius. 

You perceive that intereftine men are fiill to be found among the 

great. I grant, indeed, the v are rari nantes in gurgite vaflo. Mott of 
the Principt Marcheji, and uted rh obility, here, are ignorant ; and 


have that < arrogan ce which fleens in barren ignorance, like ome un- 
broken by the plough. But are there no fuch mca among us 
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I am well aware that, in Germany, theré is a certain degree of 
information greater than in Italy ; but would it not be increafed, 
were we, who perhaps are more inclined to do juttice to foreigners 
than hey Se Ler nation, to overcome our prejudices againtt the Ital- 
ians ?—Frejudices, of which many are only grotinded on our folly. 
There are fubjects enough to blame; ferious .fubje&ts, demanding 
ferious confidetation: and fuch the love of truth wil not fuffer me 
to overlook. ! ) 

The education of the daughters of the nobility is wretched. 
Hence domeitic happinefs is rare. Domeltic happinels is a fourcé 
of tranquility, of joy, ard a prefervative again vice; and I think 
it probable that this kind of happinefs is better underitood in Ger- 
many, than in any other country on earth, With refpe to myfelf, 
I can with inward peace and delight ailicm, with the good old poet, 
Walter, 

Und das ift meiner reifen finch 
Da/fs mir gefailt die deutfche yey re 


From the bad education of the women, domeftic virtues, and with 
them the domeftic happinefs of the higher ranks, are injured ; and 
the poifon of ‘their vices fheds itfelf among their inferiors; whofe 
patlions, without this concomitant, are violent to exceis. The peo 

ple of Rome are rather led aftray and bewildered, than, as fome 
Salil perfuade us, addicted to vice by nature. Where the climate 
inflames the paffions, which are neither reftrained by education nor 
curbed by law, they mutt rife higher, and burn with greater excefs, 
than in other countries. [It is dreadful to hear that, in Rome, 
the population of which is eftimated at a hundred and fixty-eight 
thoufand perfons, there are annually about five hundred people mur- 
dered. I do not believe that, in all Germany, fifty men perith, by 
murder, within the fame period. But could this have been faid of 
the middle ages? And yet our nation has always maintained the 
beft reputation amang nations. 

The people of Rome cannot be jultly aceufed of robbery. A 
ftranger is no where fafer ; but is more frequently plundered in moft 
of the gre eat cities of Europe. The Roman ttabs his enemy, but 
does not rob. Anger is his itimulous; and this anger frequently 
lingers for months, and fometimes for years, till it finds an opportv - 
nity of revenge. ‘This paflion, which is inconceivable to thofe who 
de not feel it, this moft hateful of all the paffions, the afcients fre« 
quently fuppofed to be a virtue; and it fill rages among many of 
the nations of the fouth. ‘The paffions of the people of Rome ate 
frequently roufed, by playing at mora; though the law has feverely 
prohibited this game; and, if they are difappointed at the moment 
of their revenge, they wait for a future occafion. Jealoufy is anoth- 
er frequent eaufe of murder ; it being with them an imaginary duty 
eS eee = i. SER 
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to revenge the feduction of their wife, their daughter, or their fifter, 
on the feducer. The catholic religion, ill underftood, encourages 
the practice: the people being perfuaded that, by the preformance 
of trifling ceremonies, and the inflifting of penance, they can wath 
away the guilt of blood. 

All the ‘afliduity of the prefent pope is not fufficient to reform the 
police ; the faults of which originate in the conftitution of Rome. 
Many churches afford a fanctuary to the purfued culprit. Foreign 
ambaifadors, likewife, yield proteGtion ; which extends not only t to 
their palaces but to whole quarters of the city, into which the offi- 
cers of juftice dare not purfue offenders. The ambaffadors, it is true, 
are obliged to maintain a guard : but who is ignorant of the mifchief 
arifing from complicated jurifdiction? Many cardinals feek to de- 
rive honour, by affording protection to purfued criminals. Could 
we find all thefe abufes collected in any other great city, many men 
would be murdered, thongh not fo many as 10 "Rome ; ; but robbery 
would be dreadfully increafed, which here is unknown. 

Were I to live in a foreign country, and condemned to {pend my 
life in a great city, it is probable there is no place I fhould preter to 
Rome. Inno place is the fafhionable world fo free from reftraint. 
You may daily be prefent at the converfazxioni ; and go from one to 
another. Numerous focieties, in {pacious apartments, are continual- 
ly to be found; and the vifitor is always received with the moft 
prepoffe fing politenefs. The intercourfe of fociety is no where fo free 
as here : you may neglect your vifits for weeks or months, and un- 
difturbed indulge your own humour. You may return again, after 
an abfence of weeks or months, without being once queftioned, con- 
cerning the manner in which you have difpofed of your time. 

Do not from this accufe the Roman nobility, more than any oth- 


er people of fafhion, of a want of perfonal affeRtion : : the apathy of 


the ereat world is every where the fame, The abfence or the death 
of any man is in no country felt in fafhionable fociety : but every 
where, except in Italy, it arrogates to itfelf an infupportable tyran- 
ny, over each of its aflociates. 

In the great cities of Germany, we talk of being focial : but what 
can be more unfocial than a company of men, who fit down to a fi- 
lent card party? The animation of the Italians obviates the de- 
grading neceflity of fuch parties. In company, they play very little ; 
but they converfe with fire: and, notwithftanding their rapidity, 
many Italians exprefs themfelves excellently. 

A fenfe of the ancient grandeur of Rome is not yet quite Toft to 
the people. When the queen of Naples was laft here, and at the 


‘theatre, fhe was received with great applaute. Self-forbearance in- 
duced her to make figns to the people to ceafe their loud > 


and their fhouts of welcome. ‘The people took this very ill; and, 


the next day, a, perfon of my acquaintance heard one orange wom an 
fay'to another, “ Did you hear how the foreign queen defpifed our 


people laf night ? She mutt furely have forgot on that many queens, 
before now, have beenbrou ght in chains to Rome.” 
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REVIEW OF ENGLISH POETRY FOR THE LAST CEN. 
TURY. 


From an Englifo Publication. 


F we take a retrofpect of the progrefs of the mufe of poetry from. 

what has been called the augufian age of queen Anne, we fhall 
find that her efforts have been frequent, and vigorous, but not in ve- 
ry many inftances happy and fuccefsful. 

Pope, who was confidered as the great practical luminary, was 
rather a fmooth and elegant vielliens than a poetic genius. His 
philofophy was borrowed from Shaftefbury and Bolingbroke ; and, 
even in point of morals, his grand forte, his Eloifa and Abelard has 
done more miicheif, than all his moral writings have done good, 
His tranflation of Homer, for which he was greatly indebted to the 
labours of others, is his beft, and, indeed, an admirable work.. His 
reputation as a poet, and this is a proof of the true critical fpirit of 
the prefent age, is in a rapid decline. He is ftill held in high and 
jut eftimation, for efchewing foreign phrafes and idioms, and main- 
taining the purity of the Englith language. Addifon, who was an 
elegant {cholar, and juft critic wrote decent verfe, Par nel, fuperiour 
to Addifon as a poet, was claffical and elegant ; but did not pofleds 
much of the native fire of poetry. Rowe, in his plays and tranfla- 
tions, was fometimes energetic, frequently pathetic, with an eafy flow 
of verfification ; but deficient in variety, and too florid. The pretti- 
neffes of the poetic art too often feduced him from attention to the 
dignity. A number of verfe-makers, following authors who had 
attained the public mind to poetry, appeared at the fame time, as 
candidates for the laurel : to whom Dr. John{on, by preferving them 
in his biography, has paid too high a compliment. The Doéor, 
writing, in general, more for the ready penny, than for fame, 
found it an eat} y matter to difpatch the unimportant charaters he 
took in hand ; as it required very {mall powers of criticiim to difcufs 
their merits. Young, whofe mind was of a highly poetical order, 
but, from a falfe tafte, hunting after fubtleties (allowable, perhaps, in 
metaphyfics, and logic, to which his genius was naturally turned, but 
by no nieans in poetry ) and, through an undiuciplined impetuofity, 
bounding fometimes into the ohdcun e, ftill, with all his faults, fuftain. 
ed the honour of the Britifh mufe. His Night Thoughts exhibit a 
very uncommon depth of comprehenfion, united to great vigour of 
language. ‘Too riotous in figurative expreflion, he becomes to com- 
mon conceptions, diilicult ; and confequently could not expeé& many - 
readers. Neverthelefs, few authors have been fo univerfally perufed 
and admired. ‘Thomion fucceeded Young in publication, and will 
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do hononr to the Britifh Parnaflus, whilt ‘ublime views, and picture 
elque defeription pollicis a charm. At the time of his educa ition, or 
the formation of his mind, the Baconian method of invettigation, and 
the Newtonian philofophy, founded on that fyitem, universally pre= 
vailed ; detached the minds of thei ingenious } vouth from the mere 
mines of antiquity, and the mere imitation of the ancients, and 
fixed attention on the book of nature. The true mufe that animated 
the poet was philofophy. The featons of Thomion are a philoioph- 
ical picture of nature, phyfical and moral. His ees breathe 
the pureit morals, the tendereft fentiments, and noblett principles of 
liberty ; on which fubjedt he wrote a poem, in the fpirit of (reece 
and Rome, under that title. Coilins, of equal poetic powers, though 
Jeis comprehenfive in his knowledge and views, was found as wo thy, 
as well difpofed, to lament his early death, and celebrate his unipoet- 
tedfame. Akenfide, Armfrong, and others, bred in the {chool of 
Thomion, = unequal jn poetic powers, imitated him, not un- 
happi'y, in philofophical defcription. ae the nobleft d iciple of this 
fchool, of philofophy, defcribed in the charms of poet try, is Dr. Dare 
win, author of the Botanic Garden. ‘Thouch it be evident, that 
Dr. Darwin has per ‘ufed with admiration, which alv ays commands 
a degree of imitation, the Seafens of ‘Fhom fon, we donot afirm 
that he is fole model. It appears to us, that the doer is alio mti- 

mately acquainted with Lucretius, and the Georgics of Virgil. 
Soon after Thomion, came Maion, Gray, Church 1, and Sheni{tone. 
The firft, by his Caraétacus and Elfrida, foon obtained a clafical 
reputation ; they are works of iplended declamation. As for pathos, 
fo neceflary a quality of the tragic mufe the author knew nothing 
about it. Maton was a poct made by education; nor can we ex- 
cept Gray from the fame claflification netw ithflanding his pretty 
and popular elegy. Churchill was pc fictied of the fpirit of Juvenal ; 
very little poctry pervades his labours; a good deal of ftren oth, 
and much malignity. Shenftone was a ihrub on tl 
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the mountain ; 
bating the School miitrefs, which is a maiterpicce in it’s kind, anda 
few lines, to be picked from afew ballads, he has no other merit to 
recommend him. Nor muit we omit Gi: ver, whoie Leonidas 
though pompous, dry and unintereiting was iucky enough to gain 
admirers. By a natural tranfition, we pat (s fro - Glover to Wiikte, 
author of the Epigoniad, and of fome fa ibles. His fables, mm fiamplhie 
city at leaft, if not always in aptitude and beauty, refemble, as they 
are evidently intended to refemble thofeof Gay. In his Epigonia 1, 
he equals, at leat, the harmony of Pope’s verfification, and excels 
him in variety of cadence ; while he enters with a wonderful verfa- 
tlity of mind and knowledge of the circumfiances 2 ial chara&ter of 
the heroic ages of Greece, mto the very ipirit and ioul cf Kiomer 
yet Wilkie fcarcely deierves to be ranked among the poets. He 
was an. ingenious phi lof opher, natural and moral, and 1s reperted to 
have betaken himfelf to the tudy and prac tice of F poet TYs according 
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ed in his early years, and as the moft probable means of gain'ng 
patronage. We have not noticed in his proper place, the Scottifh 
poet Allan Ramiay, whole genius, though bred only to the lowly 
rofeffion of a barbe r, and though he wrote in the Scotti ith dialed, 
rendered, by the union of the crown and kingdom of Scotland with 


thofe of England, uncouth and unfafhionable, and not eafily intelli- 


gible to the greater pait of Englifh readers, has yet burft th: rough, 


the cloud of all thefe difadvantages ; fuch 1s the magic P wer ang 
infection of genuine nature ; and pttes a name, unt. the Scottith 
diale& fhall become totally exting@, never todie. The fame, and 
even fuperiour praiie, we helitate not to bellow on the Scottifh bard, 
a ploughman of Airfhire, but initiated into the rudiments of litera- 
ture, as is common even among the lower ranks of Scotland, the 
celebrated Robert Burn. It was belicyed for fome time at Edin- 
burgh, that the Gentle Sheperd, and other poems, were the produc- 
tions of Mr. Hamilton of Bangour ; but time has confirmed, beyond 
all doubt, the title of the real author, Aan Ramfay. 

We have not in this fketch faid any thing of Swift, and Arbuth- 
not, who were not fo much to be confidcred as poets as men of wit, 
burlefquing poetry, and exprefiing wit and humour in meafure and 
rhyme. On the whole, the preient century has been far le/s diitin- 
guithed than the laft, by the genuine and original {trains of poetry. 
All poetry is, indeed, original ; but we wie this term for the pur- 
pofe of recalling the diitinétion between the poct and the man of 
rhymes. We now come to cur own times. 

Cowper, the moral Cowper, though at times uncommorly profaic 
and tedious, abounds with original thoughts ang afervour of « ‘xpre ef- 
fion ; his reputation 1s confidcrable, and he deferves it. When a 
man writes in blank verfe, thereis a dignity that fhould not be de- 
ferted. ‘To be profaic and tame is little leis than burleigue. ‘Lhcre 
are other writers too, the minora fuera of the prefent hour, iuch as 
Mr. Jernmgham, Mr. Merry, Mr. Gifford, &c. witha number of 
Jadies, who have gained attention.—Amiong thefe Mrs. Greville an- 
thor of the fine and delicately tender Ode to Indifference, and Mrs. 
Barbauld are particularly diltin gui fed 3 and may probably, indeed, 
furvive the prefent day, and be t1 animitted to future ages. Nor 
would the fine feclings, the rich fancy, and the glowing colours of 
Mrs. Robinfon be vulgar or incffe€tual claims to praife, if her native 
mufe were not tainted with the aflected airs and difpufting conceits 
of Della Crufca. Her fir novel, writien in that falfe tafle, is greatly 
inferior to her Jaft two, in which itis abandoned. Let this be ahint 
to her mufe. We muft alfo diitinguifh trom the herd of rhymers, 
the unknown author of the Heroic Epiiile to Sir Wi liam Chambers : 
A Poiticnipt tothe Heroic Epiitle: and an Epiftlé to Dr. Shebb 
Thefe three poems are full of {pirit, and of as elegant datire as over 
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has been produced in ihe —_ language. ut he, who in the 
prefent time beft deferves the name of poet, and leaves all his con- 


fem poraries far behind him, is Dr. Walcott, who under the name of 
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Peter Pindar, has delighted and charmed us in fuch a variety of 
pieces on various fubjects, but chiefly fuch as prefent themfelves from 
time to time to the puplic attention ; equally powerful in the ludicrous 
and pathetic ; not more acute todifcern the incongruity of folly, 
and the detormity of vice, than penctrating to difcern the moré deli- 
eate features, and prompt to praife every diftincuifhed exertion of 
virtue. The humour and the whole manner of this writer are fut 
generis, and perfettly his own. © He draws from life and nature; but 
theie he furveys fometimes with an arch, fomctimes with a melting 
eye.* He chaitens the luxuriant and extravagant mirth of Rabelais, 
by the reafoned wit of Swift, and feafons it with the fafcinating 
humor of Arbuthnot ; while at other times he is more tender than 
Hammond, and at others equals Juvenal himfelf in nervous indi¢- 
nation. ‘Though it has not been faid that ever he writes ill, it has 
been infinuated, that he makes his mufe too cheap, by employing her 
too often on the public flage. 
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HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 
Extraéed from Dr, Smith's Effays on Philofophical Subje&e. 


a the hiftory of fcience among the Indians, the Chale 
‘Y = deans, and the Egyptians, (of which our accounts were at 
beft imperfe&) Dr, Smith direéts his attention to the Greek colonies 
planted in the iflands in Italy, and in Lefler Afia ; which, enjoying 
many advantages both phyfical and political, early attained a flour- 
iihing condition and lettered elegance. The Ionian fchool, founded 
by Thales, made {mall advances in the Rudy of nature :—but the 
Italic {chool of Pythagoras was a nuriery of brillians difcoveries ; it 
produced the divine Socrates, who reformed and humanized thofe 
abftrufe fpeculations in which his predeccflors indulged ; and the 
purfuit of natural knowledge was continued with ardour by the twe 
rival fects inflituted by his difciples, Plato and Ariftotle. 

The moft obvious opinion, derived immediately from the infor- 
mation of the fenfes, pictured the habitable world as a vaft irregular 
plane, vaulted by the folid canopy of the fky, and encircled by an 
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* Peter Pindar has drawn great admiration on the continent, even 
among many who contemplate his beauties under the veil of a tranf- 
Jation ; andis a proof of how much importancea man of uncommon 
genius and celebrity is to his country. Kofciufko, the celebrated 
Polith hero, who acquired fome knowledge of the. Enelith tongue in 
America, is a great admirer of Peter Pindar, whole works were his 
conftant companions when in confinement in Ruila, and afterwards 
on his voyage from St. Peterfburgh to Leadon. When he was here 
a few months ago, being unable from indifpofition to wait on the 
poet, he fent for him, and converfed with him. He fent hima prefent 
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ocean of fathomlefs depth and unbounded expanfe, out of which the 
luminaries of heaven afcended, climbed the empyreal arch, and then 
funk to their repofe. It was avery confiderable ftep in the progrefs 
of the mind to difcover the globular form of our earth. The tranfi- 
tions hence was eafy to the theory of celeftial fpheres. ‘The ftars 
were fuppofed to be fixed hike gems to the concave furface of a cry 
talline fhell, which rolled on its axis with perfect uniformity. A 
diftin& {phere was appropriated to the fun and to the moon, and the 
former had a gentle oblique motion. Other fpheres were affigned 
to carry the planets.—This hypothefis, however rude, was not de- 
void of beauty, was fimple, and was calculated to footh and to charm 
the 1 imagination :—but, as obfervations grew more precife, the inful- 
ficiency of the fyftem was felt. It was then improved at the ex- 
penfe of its fimplicity. Eudoxus beftowed four {pheres on each of 
the planets, and to one of thofe he afcribed an oicillatory motion. 
As new anomalies were perceived, the number of celeftial fpheres 
was continually augmented ; till, by the fuccetlive additions of Cal- 
lippus, Ariftotle, and others, it amounted’in the hands of Fracatftorie, 
its laft adherent in the fixteenth century, to feventy-four. ‘The hy- 
pothefis had become as intricate as the appearances themfelves, and 
no longer afforded relief to the embarrafled imagination. Another 
fy tem. was, for that reafon, invented by Apolilonious, was afterward 
improved by Hipparchus, and was tranfmitted to us with the author- 
ity of Ptolemy—it was the more artificial fyftem of Epicycles and Ee- 
centric Circles. The idea of circular and equable motion was not 
abandoned: but, while each of the heavenly bodies revolved in its 
own orb, the centre of that orb was fuppofed to be carried at the 
fame time round the circumference of another circle. The more 
obvious inequalities were thus explained with a geometrical precif 
ion. With all its nice combination of circles, how: ever, it was foon 
found to have defects ; to remove which, the fine contrivance of the 
Equant or Equ alizing Circle was introduced. Though the angular 
motion of a planet viewed from the earth was confefled to be une- 
qual, a point could be affigned from which it would be feen to move 
with perfect eniformity. "Phat point was made the centre of th 
Equant, and lay at the fame diftanée from the centre of eles 
ty on the one fide as the earth was removed on the other. “ Noth- 
ing (days Dr. Smith) can more evidently fhew, how much the re- 
pofe and tranquillity of the imagination is the ultimate end of phi- 
lofophy, than the mvention of this Equalizing Circle.” 

Befides thefe two fyitems of Concentric and Eccentric, none ever 
acquired any durable nor extenfive reputation. The Stoics, indeed, 
appear to have adopted an hypothefis diitin& from either: but, 
though juitly renowned for their fkill in dialeétic, and for the purity 
and fublimity of their moral doétrines, thofe fages made feeble et- 
forts in the cultivation of natural fcience. The iy{tem of Eccentric 
correfponded moitexadtly withthe phenomena, and wastherefore very 
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generally reccived by altronomers and mathematicians ; and, from 
5 d ‘ . . . . al . ) eve = 

the accumulated oblervations of centuries, it gained ftability and 
jerfe@tion. It feems not, however, to have obtained much credit 
with the philofophers ; who, from the height of thieir towering {pec- 
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ulations, wefe too apt to regard the geometers with ignorant and 
fuperctlious contempt. It is worthy of remark, that the name of 
H:oparchus, the great founder of aitronomical fcience, and one of 
the brighteit geniues of all antiquity, is only cafually mentioned by 
Cicero, without any note of approbation, and is wholly omi.ted by 


Seneca and Plutarch. It was the deitiny of Rome never to excel 
in the abitrafer ftudies. Pliny, indeed, a man of univerfal learning, 


requently bears teitimony to the merit of Hipparchus, in terms of 
1c higheit admiration. 

On the extin@ion of the Weftern Empire, the fun of feience again 
role in thos regions of the Eaft, which, under Mohammed, had felt 
the glow of revolutionary impulfe. The reign of his fucceffors the 
Caliifs was mild, equitable, liberal, and beneficent. Unfortunately; 
that period on which humanity dwells without a figh was of inort 
duration. The Arabians were occupied in ftudying the writings 
of their Grecian matters; and though they enriched the ftock of 
aitronomical oblervations, they made few original improvements on 
the theory. 

When learning again began to dawn in Europe, the Ptolemaic 
fyitem was adopted. Alphonfo, king of Caftile, employed fome 
Jewulh altronomers in the thirteenth century to re&tify and enlarge 
the tables of the celeftial motions. Ics perplexed complication of 
Epicycles and Eccentric Circles, which their correétions required, 
now fativued the 1m .gination > and they drew from that philofophic 
prince the famous exclamation which the bigotry of the age repre- 
dented as impious. ‘Lhe revival of aftronomical fcience, however, 
is chiefly due to the ardour of Purbach, and his continuator Muller 
of Koningfourg, who both lived in the fifteenth century. Their ca- 
reer of genius was lamentably terminated by premature death. To 
them iucceeded Copernicus, a name familiar to every perfon who is, 
in any degree imbued with literature. 

The noble theory of this illuftrious philofopher, now correftly 
known, however, being repugnant to the prejudices of habit and ed« 
ucation, was at firlt coldly received, or utterly rejected, by every clafs 
ofmen. “Vhe allronomers alone favoured it with their notice, though 
rather as a convenient hypothefis than an important truth. By the vul- 
garit was confidered asa chimera, belied by the cléareft evidence of 
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our fenfes; while the learned beheld tt with difdain, becaufe 1t militate 
ed arainit the fanciiul diftin@ions, and the vague erroneous tenets, of 
the Peripatetic Philufophy, which no one had ventured to call in quef- 


a 
fion ; and it is amufing to obferve with what dexterity the Coperni- 


cans, ftill ufine the fame weapons, endeavoured to parry the blows of 
their intagonitts. Its real merits and blemithes appear to have been 
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fyftem + but this Danifh aftronomer was more remarkable for his 
-patience and {kill in obferving the heavens, than for his talents of 
philofophical inveftigation. ‘Towards the commencement of the 
fixteenth century, a new order of things emerged. The fyitem of 
‘Copernicus became generally known, and daily made converts. Its 
reception alarmed the ever-watchful authority of the church, roufed 
her jealoufy, and at length provoked her vindictive artillery. The 
ultima ratio theologorum was pointed at the head of the illuftrious Gal- 
ileo, whofe elegant genius difcovered the laws of motion, extended 
the fcience of mechanics, and added luitre and folidity to the true 
{fyftem of the univerfe. From the ftorms of perfecution, Copernicus 
himfelf had been exempted only by a timely death. 

Germany gave birth to Kepler, a man of extraordinary. genius, 
ardour, and application. His laborious computations from the reg- 
ifter of Brahé diffolved that fpell which, for many ages, had enchant- 
ed the world ; and the notion of circular and equable motions now 
received a fatal blow. He demonftrated that the planets revolve in 
elliptical orbits, which no combination of Epicycles can defcribe ; 
and he purfued, with incredible perfeverance, every figurative anal- 
ogy that his exuberant fancy could fuggeft. At length he obtained 
the full meafure of fuccefs, and laid open thofe immortal laws which 
connect the motions, the diftances, and the periods of the heavenly 
bodies. 

The importance of Kepler’s difcoveries was not yet fully pereciv- 
ed. Gaflendi, Ward, and Bouillaud attempted to combine his cor- 
rections with the ancient doctrines :—but it required a oft 
to demolifh the ftru@ture of Ariftotelian philofophy. ‘T 
tes is mankind indebted for that ineftimable fervice ; and the mag- 
nitude of the atchievement may well excufe the temerity of attempt- 
ing to rear a new and unftable edifice. The French philofopher 
accurately underftood the fcience of mechanics, and was the firft to 
transfer its principles to the explication of the appearances of the 
heavens. As the fyftem of vortices is now exploded, it has been the 
fafhion of late to undervalue the original author :—but, if the fy{tem 
of Des Cartes, for nearly a century, maintained its reputation over 
a large portion of enlightened Europe, it had furely much intrinfic 
merit. 

This bold fyftem was eminently fitted to captivate the imagina- 
tion: it even retarded for a time the triumph of fober and genuine 
philofophy :—but the fpirit of enquiry having mow been fet afloat, 
men dared to penetrate the fan€tuary of nature. Facts rapidly ac- 
cumulated: and as the number of cultivators daily increafed, the 
bafis of aftronomical theory was improved and defined by the ac- 
quifition of correct obfervations. The ftudy of geometry was prof- 
ecuted with the happieft fuccefs, and that wonderful fcience was 
advanced to a very high pitch of perfedtion. If Des Cartes intro- 
duced centrifugal forces, it was Huygens who perceived the import- 
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and elegance. It would be needlefs to mention the: {cientifie corts 
ftellation which graced that active period. Every thing proclaim. 
ed an approaching revolution. At length, a genius of the firft mag 
nitude arofe, the honor of his {pecies, and the peculiar boaft of our 
ifland, whofe comprehenfive mind at once grafped the preceding dif- 
coveries, gathered the feattered facts into a focus, and finally devel- 
oped with luminous evidence the fublime fyfiem of nature. 

Here, after explaining fome points of the Newtonian Philofophy, 


Dr. Smith concludes his hiftory. 
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INSTRUCTIVE AND AMUSING MISCELLANY. 


Several of the fr paragraphs under this head are from D’ Ifrach’s Curi- 


ofities of Literature. 


ILLIBERALITY OF CRITICISM. 


Yes, fhould Great Homer lift his awful head, 
Zoilus again would ftart up from the dead ! 


HE greateft authors of antiquity have fmarted under the lafk 
ey of Criticifm. Chevrau has colle&ed a great number of in- 
ftances. Left I fhould prove tedious, I only fele& a few. 

It was given out, that Homer had ftolen from Hefiod whatever 
was moft remarkable in the Iliad and Odyffey. The Emperor 
Caligula fuppreffed the works of this great poet : and gave for rea- 
fon, that he certainly had as much right as Plato, who had fo fevere- 
ly condemned him. 

Sophocles was brought to trial by his children as a lunatic : and 
fome, who blamed the inequalities of this poet, have alfo condemned 
the vanity of Pindar ; the hard and rough verfes of 7Efchylus ; and 
the manner in which Euripides conduéted his plots. 

Socrates, who has even been compared to Jefus Chrift, as the 
wifeft and the moft moral of men, Cicero has treated as ar ufurer, 
and Atheneus as an illiterate perfon. Mr. Cumberland, in one of 
his Obfervers, has induftrioufly revived a calumny which mof 
affuredly only took it’s rife from the malignant buffoonery of Arifto- 

hanes ; who, as Jortin fays, was a great wit, but a great rafcal. 
Should fome future author draw his anecdotes from, the writings of 
a Foote, we know well that he might delineate a {pirited character ; 
but nothing, at the fame time, would be more fictitious. 

Plato, who has been called, by Clement of Alexandria, the Mofes 
of Athens ; the Philofopher of the Chriftians, by Arnobius ; and the 
God of Philofophers, by Cicero ; has undergone a variety of criti- 
cifms. theneus accufes him of envy ; Theopompus, of lying ¢ 
Suidas, of avarice ; Aulus Gellius, ofrobbery ; Porphyry of incon- 
tinence ; and Ariitophanes, of impiety. 
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Ariftotle, who, according to fome writers, has ecompofed more 
than four hundred volumes, and who for his work on animals re- 
ceived from Alexander eight hundred talents, has not been lefs {pared 
by the critics. Diogenes Laertius, Cicero, and Plutarch, have for- 
gotten nothing that can tend to fhew his ignorance, his ambition, 


‘and his vanity. 


If the reader does not feel himfelf weary, he may read on: 
Virgil is deftitute of invention, if we are to give credit to Pliny, 


Carbiltus, and Seneca. Caligula has abfolutely demied him even 


mediocrity ; Herennus has marked his faults ; and Perilius Fautfti- 
nus has furnifhed a thick volume with his plagiarifms. Even the 
author of his Apology has confeffed, that he has ftolen from Homer 
his greateft beauties. 

Horace cenfures the coarfe humour of Plautus ; and Horace, in 
his turn, has been blamed for fiétion and obfcurity. 

‘The majority of the critics regard Pliny’s Hiftory only as a pleaf- 
ing romance ; and feem to have quite as little refpect for Quintus 
Curtius. 

Pliny cannot bear Diodorus and Vopifcus ; and, in one compre« 
henfive criticifm, treats all the hiftorians as narrators of fables. 

Livy has been reproached for his averfion to the Gauls; Dion, 
for his hatred of the Republic ; Velleius Paterculus, for {peaking too 
kindly of the vices of ‘Tiberius ; and Herodotus and Plutarch, for 
their exceffive partiality to their own country. Others have faid of © 
Cicero, that there is no connection, and to adopt their own figure, 
no blood and nerves,in what his admirers fo warmly extol. They 
fay, he is cold in his extemporaneous effufions, too artificial in his 
exordiums, trifling in his frained wittici{ms, and tirefome in his dy 

reffions. 

Quintilian does not fpare Seneca s and Demofthenes, called by 
Cicero the Prince of Orators, has according to Hermippus, more of 
art than of nature. To Demades, his orations appear too much la- 
boured ; others have thought him too dry ; and, if we may truft 
Ejichines, his language is by no means pure. 

Should we proceed with this lift to our own country, and our own 
times, it might be curioufly augmented ; but, perhaps enough has 
been faid, to foothe irritated genius, and to fhame faftidious critic. 
ifm. I would beg the critics to remember,” the Earl of Rofcom- 
mon writes, in his Preface to his Verfion of Horace’s Art of Poetry, 
that Horace owed his favour and his fortune to the charaéter given 
of him by Virgil and Varius; that Fundanius and Pollio are fil} 
valued by what Horace fays of them ; and that, in their Golden 
Age, there was a good underltanding among the ingenious, and thofe 
who were the moit efteemed were the beft-natured.”” I would hope, 
in {pite of the daily cries we hear from difappointed writers, that 


‘thofe journaltits, whofe {tyle and fentiments render them refpetable 


in ‘the eyes of every man of letters, maintain with rigid-integrity the 
fountains of criticilm: pure and incorrupt. They cannot. be infenii- 
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ble that their volumes are not merely read, and then forgotten ; but 
that they will remain as furviving witnefles, for or again{ft them, 
from century to century. 

“ Be thou the firft true mierit to befriend ; 

“* Fis praife is loft, who waits till all commend.” 








THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS. 


N the prefent article I am little more than the tranflator of the 

lively and ingenious Vigneul Marville. 

The Republic of Letters is of an ancient date. It appears by the 
pillars Jofephus has noticed, on which were engraven the principles 
of the fciences, that this republic exifted before the Deluge ; at leaft, 
it cannot be denied,that foon after this great cataftrophe the {ciences, 
flourifhed. 

Never was a republic greater, better peopled, more free, or mere 
glorious: it is fpread on the face of the earth, and is compofed of 
perfons of every nation, of every rank, of every age, and of both 
fexes. They are intimately acquainted with every language, the 
dead as well as the living. To the cultivation of letters they join 
that of the arts; and mechanics are alfo permitted to occupy a 
place. But their religion cannot boaft of uniformity ; and their 
manners, like thofe of every other republic, form a mixture of good 
and of evil: they are fometimes enthufiaftically pious, and fometime 
infanely impious. 

The politics of this ftate confift rather in words, in vague maxims 
and ingenius reflections, than in a¢tions, or their effects. ‘This people 
owe all their ftrength to the brilliancy of their eloquence, and the 
folidity of their arguments. ‘Their trade is perfectly intelle&ual, 
and their rich, very moderate ; they live in one continued ftrife for 
glory, and for immortality. Their drefs is by no means fplendid ; 
yet they affect to defpife thofe who labour through the impulie of 
avarice or neceflity. 

They are divided into many feds, and they feem to multiply every © 
day. The ftate is fhared between the Fhilofophers, the Phyficians, 
the Divines, the Lawyers, the Hiftorians, the Mathematicians, the 
Orators, the Grammarians, and the Poets, who have each their 
ref{pective laws. 

Juftice is adminiftered by the Critics, frequently, with more feveri- 
ty than juftice, ‘The people groan under the tyranhy of thefe gov- 
ernors, particularly when they are capricious and vifionary. They 
refcind, they erafe, or add, at their will and pleafure, much in the 
manner of the Grand Monarque—Car tel eff notre plaifir ; and no 
author can anfwer for his fate, when once he is fairly in their hands. 
Some of thefe are fo unfortunate, that, through the cruelty of the 
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treatment they receive, they lofe not only their temper, but their 
fenfe and wits. 

Skame is the great cafligation of the guilty ; and to lofe one’s 
reputation, among this people, is to lofe one’s life. There exift, how- 
ever, but too many impudent fwindlers, who prey upon the property 
of others ; and many a vile fpunger, who fnatches the bread from 
the hands of men of merit. 

The public are the diftributors of glory but, too often, the diftrib- 
ution is made with blindnelfs, or undifcerning precipitation. It is 
this which caufes loud complaints, and excites ech murmurs through- 
out the republic. 

The predominant vices of this ftate are prefumption, vanity, 
pride, jealoufy, and calumny. ‘There is alfo a diftemper peculiar ta 
the inhabitants, which is denominated Aunger, and which occatfions 
frequent defolations throughout the country. 

This republic, too, has the misfortune to be infected with nume- 
rous Plagiarilts ; a {pecies of banditti who rifle the paflengers. The 
corrupters of books, and the forgers, are not lefs formidable ; nor 
do there want impolters, who form rhapfodies and beftow pompous 
titles on unimportant trifles, who levy heavy contributions on the 
public. 

There are alfo found an infinite number of illuftrious Idlers and 
Voluptuaries ; who only feeking for thofe volumes that afford 
amufement, draw all their fubfilitence from the ftate, without con- 
tributing any thing cither to it’s advantage or it’s glory. There 
are alfo Miianthropes, born with an hatred of men: Pedants, who 
are the terror of {chool-boys, and the enimies of urbanity and amia- 
ble manners. 

I will not notice the licentious Geniufes of the republic, who are 
in an eternal hoftility of fentiments, and a warfare of difputes ; nor 
thoie faftidious minds, who are too delicate not to be offended every 
moment ; nor thofe Vifionaries, who load their imagination with 
crude and falfe fyftems. ) 

All thefe may be fuppofed to exift in a republic fo vaft as that of 
Letters ; where it is permitted to every one to refide, and to live ace 
cording to his own inclinations 








THE SIX FOLLIES OF SCIENCE. 

‘OTHING is fo capable of difordering the intelleéts as an in- 
tenfe application to one of thefe fix things; the Quadrature 

of the Circle ; the Multiplication of the Cube ; the Perpetual Mo- 
tion ; the Philofophical Stone ; Magic ; and Judicial At'rology. 
While we are young, we may exercife our imagination on (hefe cu- 
rious topits, merely to convince us of their impofiibility ; but it 
fhews a great defect in judgment to be occupied on them in an ad- 
vanced age. ‘It is proper, however ,’ Fontenelle remarks, ‘ to apply 
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one’s felf to thefe enquires 3 becaufe we find, as we proceed, many 
valuable difcoveries of which we were before ignorant.’ ‘The fame 
thought Cowly has applied, in an addreis to his miftrefs, thus— 


¢ Altho’ I think thou never wilt be found, 
Yet I’m refolv’d to fearch for thee: 
The fearch itfelf rewards the pains. 
So, tho, the chymift his great fecret mifs, 
(For neither it in art or nature is) 
Yet things well worth his toil he gains ; 
And does his charge and labour pay 
With good unfought experiments by the way.’ 


The fame thoughtisin Donne. Perhaps Cowley did not fufped, 
that he was animitator. What is certain, Fontenelle could.not have 
read either ; and perhaps, only ftruck out the thought by his own 
reflection. 

Maupertius, jn a little volume of Letters written by him, obferves, 
on the Philofofhical Stone, that we cannot prove it is impoffible to be 
attained, but we can eafily fee the folly of thofe who employ their 
time and money in fecking for it. For it’s price is too great to 
counterbalance the little probability of fucceeding in it.—Of the 
Perpetual Motion, he fhews the impofiibility at leait in the fenfe in 
which it is generally received. On the Quadrature of the Circle, he 
fays he cannot decide, if this problem is refolvable or not: but he 
obferves, that it is very ufelefs to fearch for it any more; fince we 
have arrived by approximation to fuch a point of accuracy, that on 
a large circle fuch as the orbit which the earth defcribes round the 
jun, the Geometrician will not miftake by the thicknefs of a hair ! 
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POTES, PHILOSOPHERS, AND ARTIST, MADE BY 
ACCIDENT. 


CCIDENT has frequently occafioned the moft eminent ge. 

niules to difplay their powers. Father Mallebranche will ferve « 
for an example. + Having compleated his Rudies in philofophy, and 
theology, without any other intention than devoting himfelf to fome 
religious order, he little expected to become of fuch celebrity as his 
works have made him. Loitering, in an idle hour, in the fhop of a 
bookieller, in turning over a parcel of books, L’ Homme de De/cartes 
fell into lus hands. Having dipt into fome parts, he was induced to 
perufe the whole. It was this circumttance that produced thofe 
profound contemplations which gave birth to fo many beautiful com- 
pofitions in Phyfics, Metaphyfics, and Morality, which have made 
him pads fer the Plato of his age. 

Cowley became a poet by accident. In his mother’s apartment 
he found, when very young, Spenter’s Fairy Queen ; and by a con- 
tinual ftudy of Poetry, he became fo enchanted of the Mufe, that he 
grew irrecoverably a Poet. 
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We owe to thé deformities of Pope’s perfon the inimitable beau~ 
ties of his elaborate verfe. | 

Dr. Johnfon informs us, that the late great Painter of the prefeng 
age, had the firft fondnefs for his art excited by the perufal of Rich. 
ardfon’s Treatife. 

Helvetius furnifhes me with the following additional inftances. 

M. Vaucanfon difplayed an uncommon genius for Mechanics. 
His tafte was firft determined by this accident ; he, when very 
young, frequently attended his mother to the refidence of her con- 
feffor ; and while fhe wept with repentance, he wept with wearinefs ? 
In this ftate of difagreeable vacation he was ftruck with the uniform 
motion of the pendulum of the clock in the hall. His curiofity was 
roufed ; he approached the clock cafe, and ftudied it’s mechanifm ; 
what he could not difcover, he gueffled at. He then projected a 
fimilar machine ; and gradually his genius produced a clock. En- 
couraged by this firft fuccefs, he procceded in his various attempts 5 
and the genius which thus could form a clock, intime formed a 
fluting antomaton. : 

It was achance of the fame kind which infpired our great Miltoa 
to write his Epics. Milton, “ fallen on evil days,’ was happy .to be 
enabled to retire ; and it was in the leifure of retreat and difi grace 
he executed the poem which he had projected in his youth; and 
which has enabled our nation to boalt ofa work which is rivalled 
by none, if we except the Italians. 

«If Shakefpeare’s imprudence had not obliged him to gnit his 
wool trade, and his town ; ifhe had not engaged with a company 
of ators, and at length, difgufted with being an indifferent perform. 
er, he had not turned author ; the prudent woolfeller had never been 
the celebrated poet. 

“Accident determined the tafte of Moliere for the ftage. His 
grandfather loved the theatre, and frequently carried him there 
The young man lived in diffipation : the father obferving it, afked, 
in anger, if his fon wasto be made an actor. Would to God,” 
replied the grandfather, “he was as good an actor as Montrofe.” 
The words {truck young Moliere; he took a difguft to his tapeftry 
trade ; and it is to this circumftance France owes her greate't Comie 
writer.” 

“ Corneille loved ; he made verfes for his miftrefs, became a Po- 
et, compofed Melite, and afterwards his other celebrated pieces. 
The difcreet Corneille had remained a lawyer. 

“ Thus it is, that the devotion of a mother, the death of Crom- 
well, deer-ftealing, the exclamation of an old man, and the beauty 
of a woman, have eiven five illuftrious characters to Europe,” 

‘© T fhould never have done, (this great man concludes)if 1 would 
enumerate all the writers celebrated for their talents, and who owed 
thofe talents to finilar incidents.” 

It is alfo weil known, that we owe the labours of the immortak 
Newton to a very trivial accident. “ When, in his younger davs, 
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he was a ftudent at Cambridge, he had retired during the time of 
the plague into the country. As he was reading under an apple. 
tree, one of the fruit fell, and ftruck him a fmart blow on the head. 
When he obferved the finallnefs of the apple, he was furprized at 
the force of the ftroke. This led him to confider the accelerating 
motion of falline bodies ; from whence he deduced the principles of 
gravity, and‘laid the foundation of his philofophy.” : 

Granger obferves on Ignatius Loyola, that he was. Spanith gene 
tleman, who was dangeroutly wounded at the fiege of Pampaluna. 
Having heated his imagination by reading the Lives of the Saints, 
which were brought to him in his illnefs, inftead of a romance, he 
conceived a {trong ambition to be the founder of a religious order. 
This is well known by the appellation of the fociety of Jefus, or the 
Jefuits. 

J. J. Rouffeau found his excentric powers firlt awakened by the 
advertifement of the fingular annual {ubjec& which the Academy of 
Dijon propofed for that year, in which he wrote his celebrated De- 
clamation againf the Arts and Sciences. It was this cwcumftance 
which determined his future literary efforts. 

La Fontaine, at the age of 22, had not taken any profeffion, or 
devoted himfelf to any purfuit. Having accidentally heard fome 
verfes of Malherbe, he felt a fudden impretlion, which gave an eter- 
nal direction to his future life. He tmmediately bought a Malherbe, 
and was fo exquifitely’ delighted with this Poet, that after paffing the 
nights in treafuring his verfes in his memory, he would run in the 
day time to the woods, and there concealing himfelf, he would re- 
cite his verfes to the furrounding Dryads. 

Our celebrated Aftronomer, Flamiteed, was an Aftrologer by 
accident. He was taken from fchool on account of his illnefs. In 
the narrative of his life he fays, that Sacrobofco’s Book de Sphera, 
having been lent to him, he was fo pleafed with it, that he immedi- 
ately began a courfe of Aftronomic ftudies. Mr. Pennant, in his 
life, tells us, that his firft propenfity to Natural Hiltory, was the 
pleafure he received from an accidental perufal of Willoughby’s 
work on birds. ‘ 








THE STUDENT IN THE METROPOLIS. 
A MAN of Letters, who is more intent on the acquifitions of 
] 


iterature than on the plots of politics, or the fpeculations of 
commerce, will find a deeper folitude in a populous metropolis than 
if he had retreated to the feclufion of the country. The Student, 
as he does not flatter the malevolent pafhions of men, will not be 
much incommoded with their prefence. <A letter which Defcartes 
wrote to Balzac—who, incapable as he found his great foul to bend 
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to the fervilities of the courtier, was preparing to retire from court, 
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will illuftrate thefe fentiments with great force and vivacity. Dz/- 
cartes then refided in the commercial city of Amfterdam ; and thus. 
writes to Balzac— 
¢ You with to retire ; and your intention is to feek the folitude of 
the Chartreaux, or, poflibly, fome of the moft beautiful provinces of 
France and Italy. I would rather advife you, if you wifh to ob- 
ferve mankind, and at the fame time to be plunged into the deep- 
eft folitude, to join me in Amfterdam. I prefer this fituation to 
that even of your delicious villa, where I fpent fo great a part of 
the laf year: for however agreeable -a country-houfe may be, a 
thoufand little conveniences are wanted, which can only be found 
inacity. One is not alone fo frequently in the country as one 
could wifh: a number of impertinent vifitors are continually be- 
fieging you. Here, as all the world, except myfelt, is occupied in 
commerce, it depends merely on myfelf to live unknown to the 
world. I walk, every day, amongit immenfe ranks of people, with 
as much tr anquillity as you do in your green alleys. The men I 
neet with make the fame impreflion on my mind as would the 
trees of your forcits, or the flocks of fheey grazing on your common. 
The bufy hum, too, of thefe merchants, does, not difturb one more 
than the purling of your brooks. If fometimes [ amufe myfelf in 
contemplating their anxious motions, I receive the fame pleafure 
which you do in obferving thofe men who cultivate your land; for 
I refles&, that the end of all their labours is to embellifh the city 
which I inhabit, and to anticipate all my wants. If you fee with 
delight the fruits of _your orchards, which promife you fuch rich 
crops, do you think I feel lefs in obferving fo many fleets, that con- 
vey to me the produdtions of either India? What {pot on earth 
could you find, which, like this, can {fo intereft your vanity, and 
gratify your tafe? 








ANECDOTES OF FASHIONS. 


HE origin of many, probably of moft Fafhions, was in the 
; endeavour to conceal fome deform! ty of the inventor. Thus 
Charles the Seventh, of France, i1 Se ieeall long coats, to hide his 
ill-made legs. Shoes, with very long points, { fall two feet in length, 
were invented by Heary Pi. antagenet, Duke of Anjou, to conceal a 
very larve excrefcence which he had upon one of his feet. When 
Francis I. was obliged to wear his hair ‘fhort, owing to a wound he 
received in the head, it bee ume a prevailing fafhion at Court. 

Som tim 125, Fafhions are quite reverfed in one age from thofe of 
another. Thus, Bags, when firft in Fafhon in Fre ance, were only 
worn en difha bile In vifits of ceremony, the hair was tied in a rib- 
band, and floated over the fhoulders—all which is exactly contrary 
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to our prefent faihion. Queen fabella, of Bavaria, as remarkable | 
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for her gallantry as the fairnefs of her complexion, introduced 2° 
fafhion of leaving the fhoulders and part of the neck uncovered. 

It is faid that Patches were invented in England in the reign of 
Edward VI. by an Italian or Spanifh lady, who in this manner in- 
genioufly covered a wen which fhe had on her neck.—When the 
Spectator wrote (obferves his commentator) full-bottomed wigs 
were invented by a French barber, Duviller, (whofe name they 
bore) for the purpofe of concealing a deformity in the fhoulders of 
the Dauphin. 

In England, about the reign of Henry the Fourth, they wore 
long-pointed Shoes, to fuch an immoderate length, that they could 
not walk till they were faftened to their knees with chains; Lux- 
uly improving on this ridiculous mode, it was the cuftom of an 
Englifh Beau of the fourteenth century to have thefe chains of gold 
or filver. A.véry accurate account of one of this defcription may” 
be found in Henry’s Hiftory of Great Britain, in his chapter on 
Manners, &c. Vol. IV. The Ladies of that period were not lefs 
fantaftical ia their drefs; and it muft be confefled, that the moft 
cynical fatirift can have no reafon, ona comparifon with'thofe times, 
to cenfure our prefent modes. 

The curious reader will find ample information on this fubjecé in 
the fepulchral monuments of Mr. Gough. In the reign of Richard’ 
II. their drefs was extravagantly fumptuous. Sir John Arundel had 
a change of no lefs than 52 new fuits of cloth of gold tiflue ; adapt- 
ed, I fuppofe, to the number of weeks m the'year. The prelates in 
Chauéer’s age indulged in all the oftentatious luxury of drefs; for, 
he fays, though fomething muft be fubtracted from the account of 
a fatirical bard, that they had “ chaunge of clothing everie daie.” 

The mof fttameful extravagance in dfefs is the following one, 
given by Brantome. Elizabeth of France, queen to Philip II. of 
Spain, never wore a gown twice; every day fhe had a new one; 
and who can doubt this inforfation, ftice Brantome affures us that 
he received it from her majefty’s own failleur, who, he adds, from a 
poor man, becamé as rich as any one he knew. 

There are flagrant follies in fafhions, which (Marville juftly oba 
ferves) we muft fuffer while they reign ; and which do not appear 
in a truly ridiculous light, till they happen to be out of fafhion. In 
the reign of Henry III. of France, they could not exift without an 
abundant ufe of comfits. All the world carried in their pockets a 
comfit-box, as commonly as we do now fnuff-boxes. When the Duke 
of Guife was killed at Bldis, he was found with his comfit-box in his 


Bayle informs us, that fhort and tight breeches were fo much the 
rage in France, that Charles V. was obliged to banifh this mode by 
edifs, which Mezeray gives. An Italian author, who wrote in the 
fifteenth century, fuppofes that an Italian traveller, whofe modefty 
was nice, would not pafs through France, becaufe he would not offend 
his eyes by feeing men whofe cloths did not cover the parts we do 
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snot name. There is fome reafon for this raillery, for the fafhion of 
_wearing fhort breeches was carried to an extravagance in the French 
court as well as in our own. 

The variety of dreffes worn in the reign of Henry VIII. is alluded 
to in a print of a naked Englifhman holding a piece of cloth hanging 
on his right arm, and a pair of fhears in his left hand. It was in- 
vented by Andrew Borde, a facetious wit of thofe days. Under 
the print is an infcription in verfe. Thefe are the firft lines ; 


« Tam an Englifhman, and naked I ftand here, 
Mufing in my mind, what,Raiment, I fhall wear ; 
For now [ will wear this, and now I will wear.that, 
And now [ will wear, what I cannot tell what.” 


In the year 1735, the gentlemen wore no hats, but a little chapeau 
de bras; in 1745, they wore a very {mall hat ; in 1755, they wore 
an enormous one: this may be feen in Jeffrey’s curious colleétion of 
habits, in various nations and periods of time, with their different 
-dreffes. - 

Walfingham appears to date the introdudtion of French fafhions 
among us, from the taking ef Calais in 1347. 

Fafhions frequently derive their names from fome temporary cir- 
ecumftances ; as aiter the battle of Steenkirk and Ramuli¢s, cravats 
were called Steenkirks, and wigs Ramilies. 

Jean des Caures, an old French writer, who died in 1586, has 
written in his Moral Effays a long declamation againtt the prevail- 
ing fafhions of his day. Among other things, we learn a fin- 
gular cultom which the ladies there had of carrying mirrors, which 
were fixed to their waifts. ‘or which abomination, with others, he 
reafonably concludes, they are loft, and will be damned through all 
eternity. Thefe are fome of his exprefions—* Alas! in what an 
age do we live! To fee fuch a depravity on the earth which we fee, 
that induces them even to bring into church thefe {candalous mirrors, 
which hang about thejr waifts! Let all hiftories, divine, human, and 
profane, be read; never will it be found, that thefe objeéts of vanity 
were ever thus brought into public by the moft meretricious women. 
It is true, at prefent, none but the ladies of the court venture to wear 
them ; but it will not be long before every citizen’s daughter, and 
every female fervant will wear them. This obfervation is not un- 
juft. The court, in every age, and in every country, are the mod- 
dlers of fafhions ; fo that all the ridicule, of which they are fo fut 
ceptible, muft fall upon them, and not upon the citizens, who are 
here but fervile imitators. ee oe 

To this article, as it may probably arreft the volatile eye of our 
fair reader, we add what may ferve as a hint for the heightening of 
her charms. ‘Tacitus remarks of Poppea, the queen of Nero, that — 
fhe concealed a part of her face ; * Tothe end,” he adds, “that the / 
imagination having fuller play by irritating curiofity, they might 
think -higher of her beauty, than if the whole of her face had been 
expofed.” 
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252 Anecdotes of Fafbion. 


There is a fentiment in Taffo beautifully expreffed, and which I 


‘ecommend to the attention of the ladies. 


“‘ Non copre fue bellexxe, e non P’efpofe.”” 
She did not cover, nor expofe her beauties. 
» 


It is a fine defcription of the artlefs charms of an amiable virgin. 
Perhaps fome apology is needful for concluding this topic with the 
following juvenile poem. 


STANZAS, 


Addreffed to Laura, intreating her not to Paint, to Powder, or to Game; 
but io retreat into the Country. 


AH, Laura! quit the noify town, 
And Fafhion’s perfecuting reign: 
Health wanders on the breezy down, 
And Science on the filent plain. 


How long from Art’s reflected hues 
Shalt thou a mimick charm receive ? 

Believe, my Fair! the faithful Mufe, 
They fpoil the blufh they cannot give. 


Muft ruthlefs Art, with torturous fteel, 
Thy artlefs, locks of gold deface, 

In horrid folds their charms conceal, 
And fpoil at every touch a grace? 


Too {weet thy youth’s enchanting bloom, 
To wafte on midnight’s fordid crews ; 

Let wrinkled age the night confume, 
For age has but its hoards to lofe. 


Sacred to love, and fweet repofe, 
An arbour’s vernal feat is nigh ; 
That feat the lilac walls inclofe, 
Safe from purfuing Scandal’s eye. ~ 


There, as in every lock of gold 
Some flower of pleafing hue I weave, 


A. goddefs fhall the Mufe behold, 
And many a votive figh fhall heave, 


So the rude Partar’s holy rite, 
A feeble morrat once array’d ; 
Then trembled in that mortal’s fight, 
And own’d pivine the power he mape.* 





puns ve" = Se ee ciate) 


* The Lama, or god of the Tartars, is compofed of fuch frail 
materials as mere mortality ; contrived, however, by the power of 
prieitcraft to be immortal, 
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FEMALE BEAUTY, AND ORNAMENTS. 


HE ladies in Japan gild their teeth ; and thofe of the Indies 
- paint them red. ‘The blackeft teeth are efteemed the moft 
beautiful in Guzurat, and in fome parts of America. In Green- 
land, the women colour their faces with blue and yellow. However 
freih the complexion of a Mufcovite may be, fhe would think herfelf 
very ugly if fhe was not plaiftered over with paint. The Chinefe 
mult have their feet as diminutive as thofe of the fhe-goats; and, to 
render them thus, their youth is paifed in tortures. In ancient 
Perfia, an aquiline nofe was often thought worthy of the crown; 
and, if there was any competition between two princes, the people 
generally went by this criterion of majefty. In fome countries, the 
mothers break the nofes of their children ; and, in others, prefs the 
head between two boards, that it may become fquare. The modern 
Perfians have a {trong averfion to red hair: the Turks, on the con- 
trary, are warm admirers of thefe difgufting locks. ‘The Indian 
beauty is thickly {meared with bear’s fat ; and the female Hottentot 
receives from the hand of her lover, not filks, or wreaths of flowers, 
but warm guts and reeking tripe, to drefs herfelf with enviable or- 
naments. " 

In China, fmall eyes are liked; and the girls are continuaily 
plucking their eye-brows, that they may be {mall and long. The 
Turkifh women dip a gold brufh in the tinéture of a black drug, 
which they pafs over their eye-brows. It is too vifible by day, but 
looks fhining by night. ‘They tinge their nails with a rofe-colour. 

An ornament for the nofe appears to us perfectly unneceflary. 
The Peruvians, however, think otherwife ; and they hang on ita 
weighty ring, the thicknefs of which is proportioned by the rank of 
their hufbands. ‘The cuitom of boring it, as our ladies do their ears, 
is very common in feveral nations. ‘Through the perforation are 
hung various materials ; fuch as green cryftal, gold, ftones, a fingle 
and fometimes a great number of gold rings. ‘This is rather troub- 
lefome to them in blowing their nofes; and the faét is, fome have 
informed us, that the Indian ladies never perform this very ufeful 
operation. 

The female head-drefs is carried, in fome countries, to fingular 
extravagance. The Chinefe fair carries on her head the figure of a 
certain bird. This bird is compofed of copper, or of gold, accord- 
ing to the quality of the perfon : the wings, {pread out, fall over the 
front of the head-drefs, and conceal the temples. The tail, long 
and open, forms a beautiful tuft of feathers. The beak covers the 
top ot the nofe; the neck is faftened to the body of the artificial 
animal by a fpring, that it may the more freely play, and tremble at 
the flighteft motion. 

The extravagance of the Myantfes is far more ridiculous than 
the above. They carry on their head a flight board, rather longer 
than a foot, and about fix inches broad: with this they cover their 
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hair, and feal it with wax. They cannot lie down, nor lean, with- 
out keeping the neck very ftraight; and, the country being very 
woody, it 1s not uncommon to find them with their head-drefs en- 
tangled in the trees. Whenever they comb their hair, they pafs an 
hour by the fire in melting the wax ; but this combing is only per- 
formed once or twice a year. 

To this curious account, extracted from Duhalde, we muft joi 
that of the inhabitants of the Land of Natal. They wear caps, or 
bonnets, from fix to ten inches high, compofed of the fat of oxen. 
‘They then gradually anoint the head with a purer greafe ; which, 
mixing with the hair, faftens thefe Jonnets for their lives ! 








s &? * 


ON JUDGING BY THE PERCEPTIONS OF OTHERS. 


UR greateft miftake in the purfuit of happineis as well as of 
{cience, is to judge, by the perceptions of others, and not by 

our own, This pervertion is admirably ridiculed in fome comedy, 
in which a young fellow naturally fober, gives into debaucheries 

merely hecaufe they are fathionable. I am horrid fick,” fays he, 
«* I am tired to death—-I hate cards—-but it is /ife for all that!” 

My Fiend exarnine your heart—you yourfelf are the beft judge 
of what contributes to your own happinefs. Is the pleafure of thoot- 
ing equal to the fatigue ?—-Put down the gun. Is the cry of the 
hounds a fufficient charm to remove the fear of breaking your neck? 
—Come off your horfe. And in pure charity let me advile the 
“* impatient filher’? to convert his rod into a walking-ftick, jemmy, 
and iwitch.’ “ For what? Do not gentlemen love country diver- 
fions 2”? But if you do not, why fhould you be governed by ¢heir ia- 
clinations ? 

Mr. Connoiffeur, do not pretend raptures at mufic, you know you 
have no ear. Stare not at that picture, you are fenfible you have 
no eye. Clofe that book, let others weep; you have no heart, 
«‘ Sir, it is the tafte to admire mu! fic, painting, and fine writing,’ 
I am very glad of it: but it is not your talte, here 





—— hine vos, 
Vos hinc, mutatis difcedite partibus— 

Now confefs honeftly, Mr. Sportfman, that you have more pleaf- 
ure in Snyder’s pictures, than from hunting in propria perfona ; that 
the French horns at a concert have more harmony than in a wood. 
And, Mr. Connoiffeur, you are now in your element.—Is it not bet- 
ter to “ join the jovial chafe” than the imfipid crew of the dilettanti? 

Let us remember and prattice the old maxim, 


trahit /ua quemque Voluptas. 











Obfru&ions in the any of Fame. a55 
OBSTRUCTIONS IN THE WAY OF FAME. 


SHE rubs and difficulties which the public threw in the way of 
a genius at his firft appearance, are frequently too great to be 
furmounted. 

We are apt to form our opinion of a man’s abilities, by his refem- 
blance to fome other man of reputation in the art or Science he pro- 
fefles. A painter, mufician, or author, perfectly new, we are afraid 
to commend; like hounds, we wait for the opening of one whofe 
cry we may venture to follow. But it fhould be remembered that 
a fure mark of a genius is originality. As he is original, and there- 
fore new, perhaps it may be neceflary to conquer fome prepoffeffions 
before we can judge of his merit ; and as he is generally incapable, 
from that modefty which fo frequently attends ability, of infifting on 
his own excellencies, the world fhould take that tafk from him. 
But does it fo? Or from the fear of commending haftily, leave a 
being to languifh in obfcurity, which fhould be. protected and en- 
couraged. ‘The greateft part of thofe who feem to have been born 
to make mankind happy, were themfelves miferable. A melancholy 
catalogue might be made of thefe. If we know any thing of Ho- 
mer, it is, that he ran about ballad-finging. Poor, unhappy, half- 
ftarved Cervantes, Camoens, Butler, Fielding! Does it not grieve 
you to be told that the author of Tom Jones lies in the factory’s 
burying-ground at Lifbon, undiftinguifhed, unregarded—not a ftone 
to mark the place! And would it not raife our indignation to be- 
hold ftately monuments ereéted for thofe whofe names were never 
heard of, until they appeared in their epitaph ?—were they not con- 
fidered rather as monuments of the feulptor’s art, than as preferving 
the memory of the perfons whofe duit they fo pompoufly cover ? 2 

The inftances of thofe original geniufes, who in their life-time 
have enjoyed the public applaufe and lived by it, are very few— 
imdeed I cannot recolle& any, Garrick excepted. I do not confider 
Virgil or Pope in this light: they are not original. It is true that 
Shakefpeare lived well enough, but the money he got was by acting, 
not writing. Milton was in tolerable circumftances, but if he had 
nothing more to depend on than the profit arifing from the fale of 
the fine poem in the world, he muft have been ftarved. 

It is common when we {peak of a genius, to fay, he will not be 
valued until he is dead—not that his death is effential to his reputa- 
tion; but there is a neceflity of his being known and underitood, 
before he can be efteemed; and it generally happens that lite is of 
teo fhort duration for that purpofe— 


“ But the fair guerdon when we hope to find 
And think to burft out into fudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with th’ abhorred fhears 
And flits the {pin-fpun life.”— 

















256 Friendfbip. 
ON COMMON SUPERSTITIONS, 
6 i HOUGH fuperitition is pretty well laughed away, yet there 


are fome points in which we can never get the better of it. 
The wedding ring in the coffee-rrounds, the coffin in the candle, 
the ftranger in the fire, are marked by none but vulgar and foolifh 
eyes. You fee falt fpill, hear death-watches, owls hoot, dogs howl, 
and defpife the omen—you are above it. But let me afk you, an 
colishouual philofopher, whether you are above choice of feats at 
whilt ? Whether you have not really believed that your chance for 
winning was much bettered by your taking the fortunate chairs, and 
of courfe obliging your adverfaries to fit, not in thofe of the fcorn- 
ful, but of the lofers ? When you quit the game on a run of ill luck, 
what is it but declaring your belief that the games already played 
have an influence upon thofe which are to come ? 

Each ticket in a lottery has an equal chance—do you think fo ? 
Number tooo got the great prize in the laft lottery: now, confefs 
honeftly that you feel fomething within that tells you the fame num- 
ber can never win the great prize asec would prefer every 
other number to it—and yet reafon fays, that all the tickets have an 
equal probability of fuccefs. In thefe inftances, and many others, 
fuperftition, even in cultivated minds, will be always more than a 
match for truth. 

A gentleman coming a palffenger in a veffel fromthe Weft Indies, 
finding it more incon venient to be fhaved than wear his beard, chofe 
the latter ; but he wasn t fuifered to have his choice long: it was 
the unanimous opinion of ¢ he failors, and indeed of the .captain as 
well, that there was not the leaft probability of a wind as long as 
this omnious beard was fuftered to grow. They petitioned, they 
remonftrated, and at laft prepared to cut the fatal hairs by violence. 
Now, as there is no oper at which it is fo much the patient’s 
interelt to confent, as that of the barber, the gentleman quietly fub- 
mitted ; nor could the wind refift the potent fpell which inftantly 
filled all their fails, and “‘ wafted them merrily away.” 

You fee we have only got rid of genera/ fuperftition, we ftill retain 
that which belongs to our particular profeffion or purfuits. 





FRIENDSHIP. 


HE neceffity of friendfhip is the precious feurce of all human 

f virtue; {weet necefiity, prefcribed by that Firft Caufe which 

made it the comforter of the univerfe. One man only has wrote 

avain{t friendthip ;* he wifhed to exhibit it as vifionary ; his conduct 
contradicted his writings. 
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Friendfbipp 257 


Friendfhip is real ; and if there be one only man who will affirm 
that he has felt but for a moment the pleafure of difinterefted love, 
his opinion is calculated to deftroy all the contrary fophiftry. The 
fame fenfation is doubtlefs more or lefs refined, more or lefs durable ; 
it is embellifhed with different fhades in fuperior minds, and its ace 
tions is regulated by their different degrees of noblenefs. 

Shall I hazard the thought! Friend(h'p exifts among villains. 
Hands ftained with blood grafp each other in a ftri@ and monftrous 
union. Collected together by foul deeds, they fwear fidelity to each 
other; fincere tears flow from their ferocious eyes; their horrible 
compact exhibits the outlines of an immaculate, though disfigured, 
fenfation. They fupport, they comfort each other, and generofity 
_ blazed, even in the dark recefles where they whet their poignards. 

Behold! one of them taken and condemned to the punifhment 
he deferves, he does not betray the tie of mutual confidence. A 
compaflionate courage ftill fubfifts in his degraded and guilty mind 5 
he refufes to name his accomplices, he wifhes to preferve them from 
the tortures he dares with fo much intrepidity. He loves them 
then ; he thinks himfelf bound by the fervices he has received: at 
the foot of the fcaffold he does not belie his conftancy ; and, ftrug- 
gling between anguifh and fear, he does not betray any cowardly 
or perfidious weaknefs; a remnant of virtue breaks’ forth in this 
wretch, crufhed under the executioner’s bar ; he expires with hts 
ideal glory ; he defcends to the grave, pleafed not to have violated, 
in f{pite of torments, the covenant of fecrecy and friendfhip. 

How I love to indulge the thought of indiffoluble fympathy !— 
And why fhould there not be an intimate connection between men 
of fenfations ? [ will allow there is no relation between inactive and 
mute matter; but that hearts, formed for each other, fhould not 
fly to meet ;* that they fhould not guefs, that they fhould not recog- 
nize One another, cannot be adopted by any one who has felt the 
attractive and repelling force of love and averfion. 

Voltaire has defined friendfhip to be the marriage of two fouls. 
That is well expreffed. He who only lives for himfelf, cannot be 
happy ; he who would concentre all in felf will be alone ; whoever 
lives alone is deprived of the delight of fentiment ; for fentiment is 
only the re-action of two hearts united. 

Friendthip, like love, owes all its energy to ftrength of mind ; 
fuch a facrifice that fuch a one cannot conceive, is executed freely 
and with rapture by another. 

Pyrrhus’s attendants, confoling him for the lofs of a freind, 
among other arguments, reprefented the inutility of grief. “I know 
it,” replied he; ‘ but he died before I could return him the pleaf- 
ure he gave me.”——A noble fentiment, and well expreffed ! 

Ajax, when with Philoftrates, {poke thus to Achilles; ‘ Which 
of thy heroic, actions made thee forget danger moft !” “ Thofe,” 
replied he, “ I undertook for a friend.” ‘ And which,” faid Ajax, — 
‘“‘ was the eafielt? ‘ The fame,” replied Achilles. ‘ And of thy 
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wounds, which was the moft painful ?? “That which Heétor gave 
me.”  Heétor! I don’t know he wounded thee.” & He mortale 
ly wounded mehe killed Patrocles !”? 

It is faid, friendfhip may require, but not extort.’ That propofi« 
tion is falfe. Friendihip fhould extort ; it ought even to be haugh- 
ty, becaufe that right is reciprocal. Abftracted from that, friendfhip 
is but a mere connexion. 

I know nothing but foul deeds that can put a bar to friendfhip : 
but for our friend, we fhould bid defiance to taunting and ridicule. 

In an Englifh comedy, one fays to another, “ You pretend to be 
my friend?” “Yes.” ‘ How will you prove it?” § My purfe is 
at your fervice.” ‘ Very well! what if I was in love with your 
miftrefs ?? “I would give her up to you.”  Suppofe a man 
gave me the lie?’ “I would fight for you.” ‘ And if any ore 
failed againft me?’ I would {peak well of you to thofe who rid- 
iculed you.” ‘If that’s the cafe, thou doft love me.” 


CONVERSATION. 


OME men, im converfation, are animated, and difplay the hap- 
pieft thoughts ; thoughts which are fometimes more delicate 
and applicable to circumftances and events than thofe we fee in print. 
The incident, the a propos ftamps exprefiion, and charms us with its 
concifenefs and originality. Should they write, they are abfolutely 
deficient in art and method, and they prove, to the furprife of thofe 
who know them, that they only know how to fpeak. On the other 
hand, fuch an author is dry, heavy, or at a lofs in converfation. 
Such was Corneille, fuch was Richardfon, fuch was La Fontains ; 
and it has been faid of more than one man of genius, after he has 
been heard—What, is that he ? 

Talents are divided ; they are very rarely united in the fame de- 

ree. To write and to {peak are two diftin& endowments, and this 
double advantage may very poflibly not belong to the fame man. 

Authors, whofe works are read and efteemed, are ceriainly men of 
wit ; but is it fo clearly demonftrated, they are thofe who 4re pof- 
feffed of the moft fpirit and eloquence ? Sometimes we meet thofe 
unexpected characters who altonith us, charaéers who _prife us the 
more as they are very wide of the current, ideas ; they feem as if 
they belonged to another world ; their manner of viewing objects, 
their diction have no refemblance to what we know ; it is not the 
{tyle of literary men, itis their own ; it movest us, it {trikes us, it 
makes us think ; we afk ourfelves, how we come to be fo much agi- 
tated by the converfation of fo wild and uncultivated a man ; he 
neither adopts the words nor ufual turns of phrafe. His idiom is 
novel, and yet it affects us. 

Tyrannifed over by cuftom, we return the day after to our aecuf- 
tomed habit, to the factitious tafte, to the fhreds of fafhion to the 
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goutine, or elfe our favourite author, whom we have once praifed 
and will ever praife, not to appear inconiiftent. 

We credit more the books than the fentiment of our admiration : 
we know not how to preferve, to ripen, to propagate it ; we forget 
the moft forcible, the neweft, the trueft ideas, becaufe we have not 
the talent of grafping them, and treafuring them up, as Montaigne 
fays “ Such a one is a wonder,” fays Montaigne again, in whom 
his wife or valet never obierved any think remarkable. Nore but 
the thinking perfon can diitinguiih the great from the vulgar man.” 

To illuftrate this reflefion, a man of wit is always attended to, 
whilft the man of genius dies unnoticed. A language is fometimes. 
formed unintelligible to thofe who know not how to ftudy it ; two 
or three men then take in his ideas and the ref defpife what they are 
incapable of comprehending. 

I believe there are fome people of fo lively and deep an under. 
ftanding, that, difgufted with not — able to make themfelves un- 
derftood, they converfe with themfelves, until they find the man 
with, whom they can communicate. ; 

The converfation of a man of learning is better than a book, bee 
caufe a book can never anfwer one objection. 

It is an eafy matter to difcover a writer who has the ftyle of cons 
verfation from the retired man who is only acquainted with calm and 
folitary reading. One improves much better in a free and open 
converiation. 


Party {pirit has no longer admittance in difputation, One muft 
know how to fay, / was in an error. 


PARTY SPIRIT. 


Written by Mercier. 


RUTH is every where ; but do you wifh to find it ? Separate 
it from the fpirit of party which fo often obicures it. When 
you fee any fect whatever, you may be certain error is mixed with 
truth, which will be no longer diftinguifhable. 
Truth is plain, and does not depend on authority. It removes 
the flyle of difputation, and is a ftranger to paffion and haughtinefs. 
Community of opinions will always be a fign of mediocrity of 
mind ; they become a ftrange mixture when formed into an aflem- 
bly ; the moft foolifh replace their infufficiency with a fanatic tone ; 
they think themfelves invincible becaufe they are united. They are 
deceived ; as it is impoffible but in a body there muft be fome fool- 
ifh, weak and ignorant perfons. Thofe men will perform fome 
character 3 they utter nonfenfe and abfurdities ; they exaggerate the 
principles of the fect ; and the body that receives them becomes 
bound for their nonfenfe'; quarrels arife, their clothes and manners 
are turned into ridicule ; fenfible men fuffer for their errors, imper- 
tinences are the exageration of the imprudent. 
The Encyclopedical feé, the GEconomic fect, the Academic feét, 
by forming an offenfive and defenfive league have given caufe for 
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the attack, and have invited men of fenfe to ridicule fuch ftrange 
pretenfions in the prefent age. The more numerous the members 
the more confined they are. This obfervation of Montefquieu’s is 
applicable to all thofe little modern fynods who have declared, /ci« 
ence, doéirine, and taffe,to be only found amongft them. The {pirit 
of Coterie foon dettroyed the {pirit of univerial benevolence with 
which they feemed to be animated. 
_ Isit not more ufeful, when a man feels himfelf capable, to walk 
in the lifts according to his own fancy, and not to be bound to follow 
thofe wandering banners, difplayed only to rally weak minds ; to 
fearch calmly after truth, without fancying fuch or fuch a focicty, 
proltrated before iuch a chief poffeffes an exclufive privilege for the 
difcovery. 

Ifone wifhes to be jufl to every body, and not to be guilty of 
grofs errors, -one muit not adopt party {pirit. 


SCIENCE, 


CIENCE is neceffary to man, to overcome his weaknefs, his 

mifery, and to counterbalance the evils to which nature made 
him tributary. Science is a collection of obfervations and ufeful ex- 
periments. Science confilts not in the luxury of the mind, and ftill 
defs in an idle curiofity which applies itielf to trifling things. Sei- 
ence has a ferious reflecting character, and watches over the wants 
of humanity ; it was fcience that formed the firft inftrument of til- 
lage, as well as the new telefcope. 

From whence arifes the imperfection of law? from ignorance ; 
from whence the evils of fuperftition ? from ignorance ; from whence 
that deftructive fyfem of medicine which poifons or fhortens our 
days? from ignorance. It is then our moft formidable enemy. It 
makes man the moft ftupid and moft wretched of beings; for the 
inftin@ of animals is preferable to thet kind of reafon which is im. 
perfe&, and furrounded with clouds of error and prejudice. 

Man is a being fufceptible of the higheft degree of perfection ; 
that is what diflinguifhes him. Look into the hiftory of ?gnorant 
nations, what abfurd and unhappy ideas do they entertain! Refleé& 
on all thofe facrifices of human victims ; fee the favages devouring 
the flefh of Captain Cook ! 

If a people that cultivate the fciences are not exempt from certain 
difafters, it is becaufe thofe fciences are not as yet fufficiently fpread 
amongft them, that their government is not fufficiently enlightened, 
as it {till preferves fome impreffion of the barbarous ages. 

Science is ufeful to morals; that is to fay, to the art of living in 
fociety. Refined and delicate probity requires the knowledge of a 
multitude of duties. 

Every good that has been aflured is due to fcience, whofe dawn 
we begin to perceive. Every evil that fubfills is owing to igno, 
rance, 
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What is the exiftence of a Samoied, of a Laplander ? Thofe peo , 
ple, through excefs of mifery, are on the point of deftruétion, and 
their miferable nourifhment refults only from a {fpecies of continual 
conflict. 

Ignorance not only difhonours, but alfo weakens thofe empires 
that, having only a half legiflation, have only a moiety of profperi- 
ty and power. Turkey, Perfia, India, all thofe vait and beautiful 
climates contain minds entirely unenlightened, devoid of exalted 
feutiments, while ruinous tyranny roams, fword in hand, over thofe 
fields favoured by nature, and fheds at will tlie blood of a multitude 
of flaves, who live like fheep, waiting the moment they are to be 
facrificed. 

France, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Italy, and England, 
experience political concuffions ; but the inhabitants of thofe coun- 
tries are infinitely more eafy, more free, more happy, than the reft 
of the globe. Notwithftanding the philofopher is ready even to call 
them demi-barbarians, becaufe they have not as yet brought to fuch 
perfection as they might the art of living in fociety ; but he hopes 
that knowledge will bring them a greater addition of happinefs. 

Cruclty difappears before the knowledge of an enlightened na- 
tion ; and the tongue of the moft haughty authority is filent when 
it is deprived of reafon. The moft ignorant and fuperftitious people 
are ftill the moft wicked and molt cruel. 


LOVE. 


ye HIS paffion is defined in all times, painted in various colours, 
and itill unknown, notwithftanding the drawings of the great- 
eit matters. 

A violent infiné&, which furmounts the moft powerful difficul- 
ties; an exclutive paflion that is itfelf unacquainted with its impet- 
uofity, unknowing its own daring {pirit. 

It is the ftrongeft power in nature; it is the lover that lifts the 
human heart up to all extremities. 

The force and activity of this productive 1mpulfe feldom confults 
our laws and inftitutions. Nature has confided to it the truft and 
guard of future generations. It proceeds to the accomplifhment of 
her fovereign laws; and the obitructions which are oppofed to its 
courle, only change initiné into rage, inftead of deftroying it. 

Love ftamps a new character on the foul ; which from hence re- 
ceives the ftamp of mildnefs and humanity. The man who with- 
draws trom its enjoyments is always ftern and harfh: his heart har- 
dens and grows violent ; he is no longer difpofed to be compaflion- 
ate; pity is a ftranger to his breaft. Do you wifh to fee a [tate the 
molt abject? Contemplate thofe degraded beings in the ieraglios ; 
their minds are mutilated as well as their bodies ; of all flaves they 
are the moft defpicable and the moft cruel; of all the fentiments in 
their hearts, none remain but meanneis, and an inward rage that fer- 
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202 Love. 
ments and increafes ; they have no enjoyment but in as much as the 
cries and tears of their victims fympathize with the horrible jealoufy 
that corrodes them ; they thirlt after the anguifh of others, to foften 
their own; they muft fee others wretched, to alleviate for a inftant 
their own unhappinefs they glory in reducing a being poffefled of 
feniibility, under fuch defpotiim which has been as fatal to theme 
felves. 

Love produces the greateft pleafure that can ftrike the fenfes; it 
is violent with almoit. all mankind; fome carry it to an excefs of 
rapture, to ecilacy, even to fury, if this word may be ufed to de- 
{cribe the traniports of fupreme voluptuoufnefs. 

Love is the monarch of the empire, poflefled by imagination ; 
there it reigns, creates or deftroys objects, and produces fuch extra- 
ordinary effects. Without imagination, which forms a divinity of 
beauty, the fenfual emotion, placed in the fcale, would be, indeed, 
but defpicable. 

The feat of love is in the centre of the impafioned heart ; but if 
this fame, which ought to be divided between two beings and play 
on their durface, {fhould remain only in the bofom of one of the two 
victims, it burns, it devours. ’ 

Love is the firlt emotion of a pure and tender mind ; whilft the 
other pailions concentre man within himfelf, this only makes him 
sive in another, extinguifhing uniocial, perional intereft, to enhance 
the enjoyment received in the pleafure of ferving the beloved object. 

Debauchery 1s the offspring of diiquietude, diftra¢tion of mind, 
feliithneis, and the impoihbility of employing the mind in the reflec- 
tion occafioned by great ideas and noble fentiments. Love, which 
is its antidote, is accompanied with flrength, courage, and great en- 
terprifes ; and we ieldom mect with men of genius who have not 


-left fome traces of the foit fame which has inipired them in their 


writings. 

This precious fenfibility, this neceflity of loving, which animates 
and vivifies all beings, is a virtue ; as, by detaching us trom felf, ir 
teaches us to attach ourielves more clofely to others ; it leflens pride, 
and foftens ferocity. ‘The conftant good this paflion procures ex- 
cuges the accidents it occafions. Perhaps, in the inftant of its great- 
elt activity, it entirely fills the whole foul: but this momentary gid- 
dineis does not lat ; love can neither harden hearts, nor deftroy the 
focial virtues; the lover becomes a hufband, a father, and confe- 
quently, is more clofely bound by the title of citizen. Love com- 
municates its amiable and generous fentiment to eyery thing in con- 
tact with it; it infpires great and elevated thoughts, and we can dif- 
cover in thofe works which iurvive their authors, whether they knew 
what it was to love; asa mild but penetrating ardour is exhibited 
in their productions. Love oftener aids our virtues than our vices 5 
the heart being warmed, improves : after a fhort frenzy it is formed. 
Man beconies more fecling and wifer; he preferves his good quali- 
ties, and has only loit a little time, given up to pleadure. 
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True love refides not in groveling, narrow fouls, or it foon changes 
its fituation ; but its greateft conqueft is over debauchery, that mon- 
fter which puts on love’s mafk to debafe our minds, and obfcure 
our belt qualities. 7 

A ftill better confideration, arifing from the love two beings have 
for each other, is the friendfhip which, neceffarily originating thence, 
is rendered permanent. Love is the only refpectable and powerful 
caufe of fuch an affection. By the law of nature we love the object 
that moft ftrikes us; but reflection, fentiment, friendfhip, and confi- 
dence, muft attach ustothat. Every thing unites in this one point ; 
without fuch a fentimental affection, the fire of the fenfual paffion 
evaporates and gives way to difgnit. From thence it happens that 
beauty is fometimes forfaken, and that every woman, even the moft 
apparantly difgufting, may infpire a durable and tender fentiment. 


TO THE HOMELY FEMALES. 


T is frequently faid, there goes a fine woman, and we fearcely 
fee any thing but her face.—There are among thofe reputed 
homely, beauties, that do not ftrike the fight ;’ therefore, we ihould 
not blame an attachment. The mot beautiful women are not thofe 
only who infpire the ftrongeft fenfations. On barely feeing a wom- 
an, who can difcover all the attractions fhe poffeffes, in a teté-a-teté ? 
Can any one guefs at the graces, the art, the relifh of her careffes? 
What animated beauties dart even from thofe eyes which feem cold 
or abfent! Nay, the very fmile which enflames one heart will 
glance lightly over another. This difference of tafte is the caufe 
that all women find admirers, and that fhe who feems the moft un- 
fortunate has no reafon often to envy her who has the greateft train 
of lovers, whofe homage is not always confirmed in the fhade of 
myttery. 

It is there the deceit of art often difappears ; it is there it often 
happens, that the haughty beauty has no longer the fame perfections, 
while the rival fhe difdained, accumulates triumphs due to graces 
which are ftrangers to the proud and vain. 

If love, as Ninon De l’Enclos ufed to fay, is a piece where the in- 
terludes are the longelt, what can be more enchanting than to find in 
a paffion, which fometimes tends to humble man, that charming 

raceful reafon which enlightens, inftru&ts, and metamorphofes the 
pleafures of voluptuoufnefs into fuch pure enjoyments as belong to 
the mind. 


HISTORY OF THE MAID OF THE HAY STACK. 


GERMAN lady of great beauty and accomplifhments having 
\ married a Heffian officer, who was ordered to America, and 
not being able to acquire any tidings of him in her own country, 
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came over to England. Here, fhe could only learn the deftiny of 
her hufband, from thofe fhips which had either tranfported troops 
to the continent, or were bringing back the wounded. Day after 
day fhe wandered on the beach at Portfmouth, and hour after hour 
fhe wearied her eyes bedewed with tears in the vain expe¢tation of 
feeing him. She was obferved, at the fame fpot, ere it was light, 
and watched each motion of the waves until the fetting fun. Then 
her haunted imagination prefented him mangled with wounds, and 
the fimalleft guft of wind feemed to threaten her with an eternal 
feparation. Dida fhip enter into port, her eager fteps Jed her to 
the fpot, and many an enquiry was repaid with an infolent rebuff. 
After eight months fpent in this anxious manner, a fhip arrived 
bringing her the melancholy pleafure, “ that fome Heflian officers, 
who were wounded, were on their paffage.”? Her impatience in- 
creafed daily. A veffel at length arrived reported to have Heffian 
troops on board. She kept at fome diftance for fear of giving too 
reat a {hock to her hufband’s feclings, fhould he be among them. 
He was landed with others. She fainted, and*he was conveyed, fhe 
knew not where. Having recovered, and going to the different inns, 
fhe found at laft her hufband. ‘The matter of the inn informed her, 
“he was very bad,” and fhe begged that her being in England 
might be gradually broken to him. When the. entered the room, 
he burlt into a flood of tears. A lady was fupporting him in her 
arms. What words, or painter, could reprefent the tragedy that 
followed ! He had married in America, and this perfon was alfo his 
wife. He entreated “ pardon,” was pat reproach, for in a few 
minutes after he funk into the arms of death. The Lady, whofe 
melancholy hiftory we are recording, rufhed from the room, and 
Jeaving her clothes and money at her lodging, fhe wandered fhe 
knew not whither, vowing “ that fhe would never enter houfe more, 
or truft to man.” She ftopped at lait near Brifol, and begged the 
refrefhment of a little milk. There was fomething fo attractive in 
her whole appearance as foon produced her whatever the requefted. 
She was young, and extremely beautiful :—her manners graceful 
and-elegant, and her countenance interelting to the laft degree.— 
She was alone—a ftranger—and in extreme diftrefs ;—fhe afked 
only for a little milk—but uttered no complaint, and ufed no art to 
excite compaffion. Her drefs and accent bore vifible marks that fhe 
was a foreigner of fuperior birth. All the day fhe was feen wander- 
ing in fearch of 2 place to lay her wretched head ; fhe fcooped to- 
wards night a lodging for herfelf in an old hay-ftagk. Multitudes 
foon flocked around her in this new habitation, attracted by the no- 
velty of the circumftance, her fingular beauty, but above all the 
faddennefs of her arrival. . French and Italian were {poken to her, 
but fhe appeared not to underftand thefe languages ; however when 
fhe was accolted in German, the evidently appeared confufed ;—the 
emotion was too great to be fuppreffmi, fle uttered fome faint ex- 
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clamation in one tongue, and then,' a¢.if hurried into an imprudence , 
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fhe attempted to be alfo without knowledge of this language. Va- 
rious conjectures were inftantly formed, but wliat feemed pafling 
ftrange was her atceptance of no food, except bread or milk, and 
that only from the hands of females! On the men fhe looked with 
anger and difdain, but fweetly fmiled asfhe accepted any prefent 
from the other fex. The neighbouring ladies remonftrated with 
her on the danger of fo expofed a fituaiton, but in vain, for neither 
prayers nor menaces could induce her to fleep in a houfe. 

As fhe difcovered evident mark of infanity, fhe was at length 
confined in a mad-houfe, under the care of Dr. Renaupet, phyfi- 
cian at the Hot Wells. Onthe firft opportunity fhe efcaped, and 
repaired to her beloved hay-ftack. Her rapture was inexpreflible 
on finding herfelf at liberty, and once more fafe beneath this mifer- 
able refuge. 


Beneath a hay-ftack Lovisa’s dwelling rofe, 

Here the fair maniac bore four winters’ {nows. 

Here long the fhiver’d, ftiffening in the blatt, 

And lightnings round her head their horrors caft. 
Difhevel’d, lo! her beauteous trefles fly, 

And the wild glance now fills the ftaring eye ; 

The balls fierce glaring in their orbits move ; 

Bright {fpheres, where beam’d the {parkling fires of love, 
Ill ftarr’d Louisa ! 


It was nearly four years that this forlorn creature devoted her 
felf to this defolate life, fince fhe knew the comfort of a bed, or the 
protection of a roof. Hardfhip, ficknefs, intenfe cold, and extreme 
mifery, have gradually impaired her beauty, but fhe ftill is a moft 
interefting figure ; and there remains uncommon {weetnefs and del- 
icacy in her air and manher ; and her anfwers are always pertinent 
enough, except when fhe fufpects the queftion is meant either to af- 
front or enfnare her, when fhe feems fullen and angry. Some ey 
ker ladies at this time interpofed, and Louifa, as the was called, 
was conveyed to Guy’s Ho/piial, where, it is reported, Dr. Saunders,* 
being ftruck with the fame of the pneumatic remedies, has configned 
her wholly to the care of Dr. Thornton, and has requefted that phy- 
fician.to confirm his experience in thefe new remedies by participating 
with him a fhare of his praétice in that hofpital. 

The perfon with whom fhe lodged, upon her death bed, divulged 
the fecret of the flight of this ftranger from Portfmouth, which cor- 
refponds nearly with the time of her arrival near Briftol, and future 
enquiries have difcovered, that fhe is “ the natural daughter of Fran- 
cis Emperor of Germany.” Vide the Narrative of Facts refpecting 
the Briftol Stranger, or the Maid of the Hayftack. 








* This conduct in a teacher of medicine deferves to be particularly 


noticed, and cannot fail to meet with general applaufe; for, alas! 


fuch inftances of difintereftednefs are extremely rare! 
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DANGER OF SPORTING WITH THE AFFECTIONS. 
Iluftrated in a Tale. 


CERTAIN Englifh cleygyman, eminent for his accomplifh- 
ments, who had {pent many years in travelling with a young 
nobleman, took up, at length, his rehtde nee in the neigh! ourhnod of 
a great town, at the feat of his young pupi!. He then entertained 
the firm perfuafion, “ that true felicity and virtue confit in uniforms 
ly fubje&ting all the paffions to the diSates of the underit anding.” 
His ardour for knowledge, and the conftant fucceflion of new a 
s, which naturally refulted from his ambulatory mode of exift- 
ence, had hitherto rendered it no very dificult matter to realize this 
truth. But the moment he was fettled, his mind beeah to vary with 
the fcene. Where fo many obj ects folicited his attention at the fame 
time, fome were unavoidably preferred. A fine garden, delightful 
arbours, a beautiful fhect of water, ftreams, 2 fe rig grottos, wil. 
derneffes, large fields, delicious woods, and extentive > plains, engroff- 
ed at firlt his whole attention. The united charms of fuch rural 
and enchanting fcenes were his evening and morning amufement. 
Wherever he went on bufinefs or pleat ure, he {till felt a fecret im- 
pulfe recalling his affeftions to the fpot, where all his happinefs nat- 
urally centered. Even here, however, like the firlt man in the bo- 
fom of paradife, he was foon far from being completely blefled. No 
longer abforbed in other purfuits, he fig! hed infenfil sly for a com. 
panion to fhare his enjoyments. Now, if a {potlefs maiden fhould 
appear ; all innocence, and all foul; all love, ar nd of love all wor- 
thy ; if in her large arched forehea: ry all the capacity of immeafurea- 
ble intelligence, which wifdom can communicate be vifible ; if her 
compreffed, but not frowning eyeb rows, {peak an unexplored mine 
of underftanding, or her dimpled cheek : fymph: ithetic goodnefs of 
heart, which flows through the clear teeth, over her’ pure and efh- 
cient lips; if ihe breathe a and complacency ; if dignified 
wifdom be in each tone of voice; if her eyes, neither boo open nor 
too clofe, often gently ariel: Speak the foul, that feeks a fr'terly 
embrace ; if fhe be fuperior to the powers of defcription ; if all the 
glories of her angelic form be inbibed like the mild and golder rays 
of an autumnal evening fun ; what do you think would become of 
our philofopher, and of his fabltene theory ?——Near this retirement, 
there chanced to refide a lady of moft exquifite beauty ; but, alas! 
fhe had not that fanétity of innocence, that divinity of maiden puri- 
ty before defcribed, but wiles affecting every look of modefty. She 
voffetted the wretched pride of filence, a meafired affectation of 
fpeech, eyes arrog: antly overlooking mifery and poverty, an authori- 
tative nofe, and lips blue with envy, or half bitten through from 
artifice or malice. The elerince of her perfon feon however at- 
tracted the attention ofthe philofopher, and fancying the mind muft 
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correfpond, through the medium of a friend he obtained an inter 
view. This lady, who was fo well able to put onthe mafk, liftened 
with attention to his difcourfe, and feemed eager to cultivate his acs 
quaintance. Not infenfible of the conqueft fhe had made, fhe di- 
verted her female friends with the tender fenfibility of the poor fool, 
her lover, as fhe ufed to ftyle him. This coquetry being managed 
with addrefs, was nicely calculated to operate on an eafy and unfuf- 
pecting mind. Imagine now the fenfibility of the philofopher, who 
had fingled out the iair by the kindeft partiality, when affured the. 
had all along regarded him with a fimilar emotion. His happinefs 
became infeparable from hers. He foon, however, experienced all 
thote teafing perplexities which the artifice of a cunning woman was 
able to contrive. ‘The triumph of conqueft was her only aim. So 
capricious and evanefcent appeared the attachment of an inconfider- 
ate and giddy mind. ‘The imprefiion on fuch, like thofe made on a 
ftream by the gentleft breeze, exift but for a moment; far otherwife 
the attachment of the feeling, the fufceptible, and the penfive. How 
infinitely more durable the tender fenfibilities he indulged! He 
poflefied, however, too much good fenfe not to fee through her du- 
plicity ; and to difcover that t the was trifling with the fentibilities of 
a heart, which thoufands would have foothed and cherifhed with 
joy ; yet to tear from his bofom all at once its deareft objeét on 

earth, occafioned the moft ferious and inexpreflible concern. The 
ftruggle was indifpenfable, and competent to all his philofophy. It 
was reafon afferting her fupremacy over pafiion, and Heaven ftriving 
for the maftery over man. At this interval, the lady removed the 
maik, and married a wild fortune-hunter, who foon brought her in- 
to contempt and wretchednefs. Happy would it have been for our 
philofopher, co uld his wounded mind have been reftored to its for- 
mer health and tranquility. But his heart was gone, and with it 
all relifh for life. It was not henceforward in the power of medi- 
cine, variety, or expedient, to afford him the leaft interval of ferenity. 
His nights ‘and his days were alike dreary and joylefs. The fcenes 
which had been the witneffes of his happier hours now became the 
conftant and folitary companions of his wretchednefs. At laft, 
overwhelmed with thought, the brain funk lethargic, and the phi- 
lofopher was converted into the happier idiot, until death foon, fors 
qunately, clofed the melancholy and degrading {fcene. 


CONVENT OF LA TRAPPE. 


N the year 1140, that is to fay, a little more than fix hundred 
years ago, a count of Perch, who had led a very irreligious life, 
made a vow, during a violent tempeft, that if he efcaped fhipwreck, 
he would found, upon his eftate, a monaftery, and that the roof of 
the church fhould have the form of a fhip’s keel. Upon his return 
to his domain, he chofe, for the fituation, a wild valley, very low, 
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and the only defcent was by a narrow paflage, hence the name La 
Trappe. -The regulations of this convent were exceedingly auftere. 
By degrees its manners became relaxed, when a fingular adventure 
gave rife to the greateft reform in this inftitution. The eftate fell 
by inheritance to M. L’abbe de Rancé,.a man of a good family, and 
naturally of a benevolent heart, but given up to an unfortunate 
amour. Ashe returned from a journey, having been abfent but a 
few days upon bufinefs, on his arrival he went to his beloved miftrefs, 
a woman of the greateft beauty and vivacity, and by means of a 
key he pafied along a dark paflage, and afcending a private ftair- 
cafe, opened the door of her chamber, when lo! inftead of the beau- 
teous Monbazon, he beheld, by means of a blue lamp, a head be- 
{meared with blood on the toilette, and cafting his frantic eyes 
around, he faw a coffin in which fhe was placed, which, being too 
{mall, the head had been cut off, and put in a difh on the table. 
This frightful fpectacke infpired him with the refolution of abandon. 
ing the world, and of entering into the convent of La Trappe, 
where he introduced all the aufterities of St. Barnard. 


Now did Remorfe efface the guilty fcene, 

Which to his breaft apply’d the dagger keen, 
Reftrain’d in full career the erring youth, 

And led him back to innocence and truth: 
"T'was here he fled, divore’d from pleafure’s chain, 
To woo religion in this gloomy fane, 

To wafh away with tears his errors paft, 


And fpend each day as though it were his laft. 
The monks of La Trappe never fpeak, they eat only vegetables, 


and drink water ; they rife every morning at two, and after matins 
they make themfelves a grave, in remembrance of their mortal ftate ; 
they wear camlet next the fkin, and lie upon ftraw. In the place 
where they aflemble to warm themfelves, which is the only indul- 
gence they take, over the fire-place, there is the pifture of a moft 
beautiful woman, and a perfon turns it every five migytes, when a 
half putrified {keleton appears. 






































ANECDOTES. 


AN EPIGRAM ON THE LATE KING OF PRUSSIA, 
AND A RECEIPT BY VOLTAIRE. 


«‘ King, author, philofopher, poet, mufician, 

Free- fuaton, economilt, bard, politician, 

How had Europe rejoic’d if a Chriftian he’d been! 
If a man—how he then had enraptur’d his queen !” 


HE above was many years ago handed about Berlin, and fhewn 

to the King, who with the {pirit of Lord Manstield, deemed it a 
libel, becaufe it was true; and inftead of filing an information, 
and taking the tedious methods practifed in this country, took a 
fummary way of punifhing the author, who he knew from internal 
evidence mutt be Voltaire, at that time a refident in Berlin. 

He fent his ferjeant at arms, (one of the tall regiment) not with 
a mace and {crap of parchment, but with fuch an inftrument as the 
Englifh drummers ufe for the good of {uch foot foldiers as commit 
any r offence againtt the law military. 

The Pruffian hero went to the poet, and told him he came by his 
Majefty’s {fpecial command, to reward him for an epigram on his 
royal matter, by adminiftering thirty lafhes on his naked back. ‘The 
poor philofopher knew that remonftrance was vain, and after fub- 
mitting with the beft grace he could, opened the door, and made the 
farewell congé to his unwelcome vifitor ; who did not offer to depart, 
but told him, with the moft Germanic gravity, that “ the ceremony 
was not yet concluded ; for that the monarch he had the honour of 
ferving, mutt be convinced that his commiffion was punétually ful- 
filled, on which account he muft have a receipt.” This alfo was 
fubmitted to, and given in the manner and form following : 

“ Received from the right hand of Conrad Bacoffner, thirty lafhes 
on my naked back, being in full for an epigram on Frederick the third 
king of Pruffia ;—1 fay received, by. me Voltaire. Vive le Roi.” 

This anecdote was not known until after Voltaire’s death, when 
old Frederick, in a facetious moment, produced the receipt to fome 
of his favourite courtiers. 


URSA MAJOR. 


1 or James Bofwell took Doétor Johnfon to his father’s 
? houfe in Scotland, old Bofwell, aftontfhed at the fingu!arity 
of his manners, remarked that Jamie had brought an odd chic! aicng 
with him. “ Sir,” faid Bofwell, “ he is the grand luminary of our 
hemifphere ; quite a conltellation, Sir !”— Ur/a major, 1 tuppole,” 
faid the old fellow. 
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Anecdotes. 


ALGERINE WIT. 


FRENCHMAN being taken prifoner by the Algerines, was 

aiked what he could do as aflave? His anfwer was, “ he had 

been uied to a fedentary employment.” ‘ Well then,” faid the pi- 

rates, we will put you on a pair of feather breeches, and fet you to 
batch chickens.” 


A FRENCH DEFINITION OF A WHIG AND A TORY, 
<¢ “Wp RAY, Monfieur de Vergennes,” faid the late King of France 
it one day at his levee, “ what do you take to be the difference 
between a whig and a tory ?’?— Pleafe your Majefty,” replied the 
miniiter, “ 1 conceive the diiference to be merely nominal,—the To- 
ries are Whigs when they want places, and the Whigs are Tories 
when they have got them.” 


A NEW WAY TO WARM BEER. 


FW HE late Sam Foote could fay any thing of any body, or to 

q any body,—when he was once at the table of Lord Kelly, 
remarkable for his rubicundity of nofe, a gentleman prefent com- 
plained that the beer was rather cold,—* get his Lordthip to dip 
his note into the tankard,” faid Foote, “ and if he keeps it there half 
a minute, and the beer does not boil, it muft be fire-proof.” 


COMPLIMENTS. 


HE witty and licentious Earl of Rochefter meeting with the 
great Dr. Tiaac Barrow in the Park, told his companions that 

he would have fome fun with the rufty old put. Accordingly, he 
went up with great gravity, and taking off his hat, made the doctor 
a profound bow, faying, “ Dr. J am yours to my fhoe tie.” The 
doctor feeing his drift, unmediately pulled of his beaver, and return- 
ed the bow, with “ My lord, Iam yours to the grouht.”” Rochef- 
ter followed up his falutation by a deeper bow, faying, “ Dr. lam 
yours to the centre.” Barrow, with avery lowly obeilance, replied, 
«“ My lord, | am yours to the antipodes.” His lordfhip nearly grav- 
elled, exclaimed, “ Dr. lam yours to the loweft pit of hell.”— 
«There, my lord, (laid Barrow farcafticly) I leave you,” and walk- 
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WAY TO HELL. 
HE fame nobleman once endeavoured to throw off his wit up- 
on a young accademic at Oxford, by thus accolling him, 
“ Pray, Mr. Student, can you tell, 
Which is the neareft way to hell ?” 
he other inftantly retorted ; 
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* Some fay Woodftock, I fay nay, 
For Rochefter’s the neare/? way.” 


A PAIR OF SPARE BEAUX. 


WO petit maitres running again each other, “ I hope (fays one 
to the other) you are not hurt? «J (faid the other) fi fincere- 
ly hope you are not hurt.” “ The devil confound you both (cried 


an Irifh bafket woman) two puffs of wind might as well meet with , 


a bruife, as two fuch hollow atomies as you are hurt one another.” 


THE CATECHISM. 


COUNTRY clergyman meeting a neighbour, who never 
came to church, although an oid fellow of above fisty » TG~ 
roved him, and afked him if he never read at home? No, (re- 

plied the clown) I cannot read.” “Tf dare fay (faid the parfon)} 
you do not know who made you.” Not I, in truth,” cried the 
countryman. A little boy coming by at the fame time, “ Who 
made you, child?” faidthe parfon. “God, Sir,” anfwered the boy. 
«Why, look you there, (quoth the clergyman) are not you afham- 
ed to hear a boy of five or fix years tell me who made him, when 
you, that are fo old a man, cannot ?? “Ah! (faid the fellow) it is 
no wonder that he fhould remember ; he was made but the other day 3 


is a great while, maifter fince I was sade? 


A ROYAL BON MOT. 


CERTAIN Captain, remarkable for his uncommon height, be- 

ing one day in the rooms at Bath, the "rincefs Amelia faw 

him, and was furprized with the fingularity. Upon enquiry the was 

told his name and family, and that he had been originally intended 

for the church. “ Rather for the feeple,” replied the royal humour- 
ift with her ufual complacency. 


ORIGINAL ANECDOTES OF PETER THE GREAT. 
I URING the firft refidence of the Czar in Holland, no one 


could doubt, who faw him employed inlearning tie art of 
fhip-building at Saardam, and endeavouring every where to obtain 


inftruction concer rning the ways and means of exciting a {pirit of 


commerce, of eftablifhing manufa@ures, and of working up raw 
materials, no one could doubt, I fay, that his princ ipal object, the 
end of all his labours, was the eftablifhment of manufactures in his 
own dominions. 

As he was likewife very eager to engage foreign artifts, artifans, 
and manufacturers to fettle in Rufflia, granting them entire oe 
and various privileges, the Jews of Amfterdam th ought they might 
derive advantage from this difpofitio | 
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For this purpofe they applied to the celebrated De Witfon, bur- 

o-matter of Amfterdam, the Dutchman whom Peter honoured 
with the greatelt fhare of familiarity, and begged of him to endeav- 
our to pr revail on his Czarian Majefty to permit the Jews, as well as 
other foreigners, to fettle in Ruffia to trade, and eftablifh manufac- 
tures. They did not forget to fet forth the great advantages that 
would refult to his empire from the extenfive fale of its productions, 
which the Jewifh merchants would procure; and they offered to 
prefent the Monarch with the fum of one hundred thoufand florins, 
as the firft mark of their gratitude. 

De Witfon fuffered himfelf to be perfuaded, and promifed to em- 
brace the firft opportunity of {peaking to his Majefty. He kept his 
word, and laid his demand before him in a very circumftantial 
manner. ‘lhe Czar vifited De Witfon’s family every day ; held this 
honeft man in high eftimation, confulted him about every thing, 
and confidered him as the beft m: ifter he could have in a variety of 

matters. It was therefore, painful to fend him away with a refufal. 
However after having liftened with the moft ferious attention to the 
propofals, he anfwered with a finile, « Mynheer Witfon, you know 
the Jews, and the fpirit of my people. I am acquainted with both. 
Tt is not yet time to open a paflage to the Jews into my country. 
You will therefore, tell them from me, that I thank them for their 
offers, but that if that they fettled in my dominions at prefent, I 
fhould not be able to reprefs my pity. ‘Though they are reputed 
to have the fecret of deceiving all the world, I fear that my Ruf 
fians would make them dupes in their turn.” 

li. The Czar Peter was too wife a mornarch to lofe fight for a 
moment of fo i important an object as agriculture. Whatever part 
ofthe world he vifeed nothing relative to that fcience efcaped his 
attention. In all his trave Is, whither through France, Holland or 
Germany, when he faw the country people at work, on the right or 
eft of the row id, he feft his carraige to obferve hes: and generally 
converfed with them on the fabjea of their occupations. He fre. 
quently entered their houfes, examined every thing, particularly 
their utenfils we hufbandry, of which he fometimes made drawings 
on the fpot, and i alway s wrote down his remarks on tablets he carri- 
ed about with = for that purpofe. It was more efpecially his 
amufement at each ftage, while the horfes were changing. 

As he was p32 fi ng through a village on his return to Paris, he 
faw a man, dreifed very differ rently from the peafants, at work ina 

garden of moderate extent. Find ings on enquiryy that this labori- 
ous cultivator was the vicar of the place, he entered the garden, 
which he perceived to he well ftocked with handfome f fruit trees, the 
houfe being fituated in the middle, and a little foreft of mulberry 
trees behind. The Czar converled with him a full ] halfthour, and 
Jearned that the creatett part of the trees had been planted by the 
vicar himfelf who It a continued to prune them with his own hands. 

The Prince atked with aftonifhment, why he was obliged to fub- 
mit to fuch laborious occupations, and if his pariihigners never gave 
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him their affiftance.—‘ Very feldom, Sir,” anfwered the vicar. 
«¢ When any of them have a few moments leifure, they do not want 
a good inclination; but they have always fo mucl: bufinefs them- 
felves, that they have little time to fpare todo mine. However, 
the duties of my office leave me fufficient for the cultivation of my 
little piece of ground ; and if the feafon is favorable, I always make 
a few hundred livres a year by the fale of my fruits and filk, which 
are a very neceflary addition to my flender allowance.” 

The Ruffian Monarch was enchanted and wrote down the name 
of this worthy paftor of his tablet. Then turning to the compan- 
ions of his travels,—* Obferve this worthy ecclefialtic, faid he ;— 
«¢ the labour of his hands fupplies him with cyder, wine, and read 
money into the bargain. Do not fail to remind me of him when 
we return to Ruffia. [I'll try if there are any means to animate our 


village priefts to cultivate their glebes, in order to deliver them 
at once from poverty and floth.” 


III. When Peter and his confort dined or fupped alone, which 


often happened, they had only a very young page, and favourite 
chambermaid of the Emprefs to wait on them. And when he had 


feveral of his minifters, or general officers, at his table, he was only 
attended by his cheif cook, and two very young pages, who had 
orders to retire as foon as the defert was put on the table, and a bot 
tle of wine had been fet before each gueft. 

No lackey ever made his appearance during his repafts, except 
when he ate in public. “ I have no occafion for them,” he often 
repeated, to make their obfervations on me, when I give a loofe to 
my converfation.”’ 

He faid one day, at table, to the old Baron of Mardfeldt, envoy 
from the court of Pruflia ‘¢ Hirelings and lackeys never lofe 
fight of their mafter’s mouth. they are fpies on all he fays; mif- 
con{true every thing ; and confequently repeat every thing errone- 
oufly.” 

IV. Among the remarkable things that attracted the Czar’s at- 
tention at Amiterdam, the affemblage of all the religions of the 
earth was that which ftruck him moft forcibly. He could not di- 
veft himfelf of aftonifhment on feeing, that none of the many differ- 
ent religious ceremonies, which were publickly performed was ever 
interrupted or molefted ; and that no quarrel ever arofe, either 
from coverfation or writing, on thefe matters. 


He was one day talking on this fubjeé& with one of the magif- 





trates, who obferved to him that the port of Amfterdam was open»” 


to ali the nations of the univerfe, and that here every one enjoyed 
the free exercife of his religion. The belief of thofe who come to 
refide among us, continued he, and their religious ceremonies, are 
of little confequence to the ftate, if they contain nothing contrary to 
our laws.—“ This fyftem of government,” anfwered the Czar, “ is 
highly favourable to commerce. It contributes greatly to the influx 
of foreigners into Amfterdam, and confequently increafes the public 
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revenues. I cannot give fiufficient praife toa condu& which it fs 
fully my intention to imitate in my city of Peterfburgh.” 

Peter, in reality, executed this rfoble projeé&. He not only tole- 
rated every fect of Chriftians, but alfo granted them the liberty to 
ele& an ecclefiaftical council to decide in all cafes relative to mar- 
riages and religious matters, each according to its refpective laws 
and cuftoms ; and without being fubjecét to the controul of the fy- 


nods of the Ruffian clergy, or any court of juftice whatever. 
“ : 


ADY Wallace and David Hume were partial to each other. 

They once crofled the frith from Kinghorn to Leith together, 
when a violent ftorm rendered the paffengers apprehenfive of a falt 
water death ; and her ladytfhip’s terror induced her to feek confola- 
tion from her friend, who, with infinite fang froid, affured her, “ he 
thought there was great probability of their becoming food for 
fifhes.””——— And pray, my dear friend,” faid Lady Wallace, ‘ 
which do you think they will eat firft ??——-“* Thofe who are glut- 
tons,” replied the hiftorian, * will undoubtedly fall foul of me ; but 
the epicures will attack your ladythip.” 


ENERAL Mackenzie, when commander in chief (during the 

late war) of the Chatham divifion of Marines, was very rigid 

in exacting the duties of the profeflion. Among the other regula- 
tions, he would fuffer ng officer out of the uniform, to be faluted by 
the guard ; and one day the general obferved a lieutenant of marines 
in a plain drefs in the King’s Yard, and though he perfectly knew 
the young officer, he called to the fentinel to tura him out ; the lieu- 
tenant on this declared his name and rank, but the general would 
not liften ; “ I know you not,” faid he—* Sentinel, out with him.” 
A fhort time after the above adventure, General Mackenzie hav- 
ing been at a fmall diltance from Chatham, on a vifit, returned in 
the evening in a blue coat, and claimed entrance at the yard gate, 
with all that confidence which his fituation warranted. The centi- 
nel demanded the counterfign, which the general not happening to 
know, defired the prefence of the officer of the guard, and this offi- 
cer luckily proved to be the lieutenant whom the general had treat- 
ed fo cavalierly on a like occafion. “ Who are you?” enquired 
the officer. ‘ I am General Mackenzie,’ wasthe reply. What! 
without an uniform !’? rejoined the lieutenant! “'O get back; get 
back, impoftor! The general would feverly chaftife your prefump- 
tion, if he knew you affumed his name to evade orders, which re- 
fie& the higheft honour on his military charaéter.”” Mackenzie on 
this retreated; and the next day, inviting the officer to breakfaft, 
candidly told him, “ that he had difcharged his duty with commend- 
able exactne‘s.”’ 























POETRY. 


NEW-ENGLAND DESCRIBED. 
By Timothy Dwight, pd. v. 





_— HAIL, O hail, 
My much lov’d native land! New Albion hail ! 
The happieft realm, that, round his circling courfe, 
The all-fearching fun beholds. What though the breath 
Of Zembla’s winter fhuts thy lucid ftreams, 
And hardens into brafs thy generous foil ; 
Though with one white and cheerlefs robe, thy hills 
Invefted, rife a long and joylefs watte ; 
Leaflets the grove, and dumb the lonely fpray, 
And every pafture mute: What though with clear 
And fervid blaze, thy fummer rolls his car, 
And drives the languid herd and fainting flock, 
To feek the fhrouding umbrage of the dale; 
While man, relax’d and feeble, anxious waits 
The dewy eve, to flake his thirky frame: 
What though thy furface, rocky, rough and rude, 
Scoop’d into vales, or heav’d in lofty hills, 
Or cloud embofom’d mountains, dares the plough, 
And threatens toil intenfe to every fwain : 
What though foul Calumny, with voice malign, 
Thy generous fons, with every virtue grac’d, 
Accus’d of every crime, and {till rolls down 

“he kennell’d ftream of impudent abufe : 
Yet to high Heaven my ardent praifes rife, 
That in thy lightfome vales he gave me birth, 
All-gracious, and allows me ftill to live. 

Cold is thy clime, but every weftern blaft 

Brings health, and life, and vigour on its wings ; 
Innerves the fieely frame, and firms the foul 
With ftrength and hardihood ; wakes each bold 
And manly purpofe ; bears above the ills, 
That ftretch, upon the rack, the languid heart 
Of fummer’s maiden fons, in pleafure’s lap, 
Dandled to dull repofe. Exertion ftron 
Marks their whole life. Mountains before them fink 
To mole-hills ; oceans bar their courfe in vain. 
Thro’ the keen wintry wind they breaft their way, 
Or fummer’s fierceit flame. Dread dangers roufe- 
Their hearts to pleafing conflict ; toils and woes 
Quicken their ardour: while, in milder climes, 
Their peers effeminate they fee with {corn 
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276 New-England Defcribed. 
On lazy plains, diffolv’d in putrid floth, 
And ftruggling hard for being. Thy rough foul 
Tempts hardy labour, with its fturdy team, 

To turn, with finewy hand, the ftony glebe, 

And call forth every comfort from the mould, 
Unpromifing but kind. ‘Thy houfes, barns, 

Thy granaries, and thy cellars, hence are ftor’d 

With all the fweets of life: while thro’ thy realm, 

A native beggar rarely pains the fight. 

Thy fummer glows with heat ; but choiceft fruits 
Hence purple in the fun ; hence fparkling flowers 
Gem the rich landfcape ; donable harvefts hence 
Load the full fields: pale Famine fcowls aloof, 
And Plenty wantons round thy varied year. 

Rough is thy furface; but each land{cape bright, 
With all of beauty, all of grandeur drefs’d, 

Of mountains, hills, and fweetly winding vales, 

Of forefts, groves, and lawns, and meadows green, 
And waters, varied by the plaiftic hand, 

Through all their fairy {plendor, ceafelefs charms, 
Poetic eyes. Spring bubpling round the year, 
Gay-wand’ring brooks, wells at the furface full, 
Yield life, and health, and joy, to every houfe, 
And every vivid field. Rivers, with foamy courfe, 
Pour o’er the ragged cliff, the white cafcade, 

And roll unnumber’d mills; or, like the Nile, 
Fatten the beauteous interval ; or bear 

The fails of commerce through the laughing groves, 

With wifdom, virtue, and the generous love 
Of learning, fraught, and freedom’s living flame, 
Eleétric, unextinguithable, fir’d, 

Our Sires eftablithed, in thy cheerful bounds, 

The nobleft inftitutions, man has feen, 

Since time his reign began. In little farms +. 

They meafur’d all thy realms, to every child 

In equal thares defcending ; no entail 

The firft-born lifting into bloated pomp, 

Tainting with luft, and floth, and pride, and rage, 

The w orld around him: all the race befide, 

Like brood of oftrich, left for chance to rear, 

And every foot to trample. Reafon’s fway 

Eleive, founded on the rock of truth, 

Wifdom their guide, and equal good their end, 

They built with ftrength, that mocks the battring ftorm, 
And ae the mining flood ; and every right 
Difpenf'd alike to all. Beneath their eye, 

And forming hand, in every hamlet, rofe 

The nur turing {chool ; in every village, fmil’d 

The heay’n inviting church, and every town 
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A world within itfelf; with order, peace, 
And harmony, adjufted all its weal. 

Hence every {wain, free, happy, his own lord, 
With ufeful knowledge fraught, of bufinefs, laws, 
Morals, religion, life, unaw’d by man, 

And doing all, but ill, his heart can with, 

Looks round, and finds ftrange happinedfs his own ; 
And fees that happinefs on laws depend. 

On this heav’n laid foundation refts thy fway ; 
On knowledge to difcern, and fenfe to feel, 
That free-born rule is life’s perennial {pring 
Of real good. On this alone it refis. 

For, could thy fons a full conviction feel, 

‘That government was noxious, without arms, 
Without intrigues, without a civil broil, 

As torrents {weep the fand-built ftructure down 
AL vote would wipe its very trace away. - 
Hence too each breaft is fteel’d for bold defence ; 
For each has much tolofe. Chofen by all, 

The meflenger of peace, by all belov’d, 

Spreads, hence, the truth and virtue, he commands. 
Hence manners mild, and {weet, their peaceful fway 
Widely extend. Refinement on the heart 

Illumes the general mafs. Even thofe rude hills, 
Thofe deep embow’ring woods, in other lands 
Prowi’d round by favages the fame {oft fcenes, 
Mild manners, order, virtue, peace, difclofe ; 

The howling foreft polifh’d as the plain. 

From earlieft years, the fame enlightened foul 
Founded bright ichools of icience. Here the mind 
Learn’d to expand its wing, and ftretch its flight 


¢ 


Through truth’s broad fields. Divines, and lawyers, hence, 


Phyficians, flatefmen, all with wifdom fraught, 
And learning, fuited to the ufe of life, 

And minds, by bufinefs, fharpen’d into fenfe, 
Sagacious of the duty, and the weal, 

Of man, {pring numberlefs ; and knowledge honce 
Pours its falubrious ftreams, through all the {pheres 
Of human life. Its bounds, and generous {cope, 
Hence Education opens, {preading far, 

Through the bold yeomanry, that fill thy climes, 
Views more expanded, generous, juft, refin’d, 
Than other nations know. In other lands, 

The mats of man, {carce rais’d above the brutes, 
Drags dull the horfemill round of fluggith lite : 
Nought known, beyond their daily toil; all elfe 
By ignorance’s dark curtain hid from fight. 

Here, glorious contraft ! every mind, inipir’d 
With active inquifition, refllels wings 
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Its flight to every flower, and, fettling, drinks 
Largely the fweets of knowledge. 

Candour, fay, 
Is this a ftate of life, thy honeft tongue 
“B Could blacken ? Thefe a race of men, thy page 

Could hand to infamy ? The fthameful taflk 

Thy foes at fir began, and ftill thy foes, 
Laborious, weave the web of lies. ’Tis hence, 
The generous traveller round him looks, amaz’d, 
And wonders at our unexpeCed biis. 










EVENING CONTEMPLATIONS IN A COLLEGE ; 
An Imitation of Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church-Yard. 
BY MR. DUNCOMBE. 
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HE curfew tolls the hour of clofing gates, 
With jarring found the porter turns the key : 
‘Then in his dreary manfion flumbering waits, 
And flowly, fternly, quits it, though for me. 
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Now fhine the fpires beneath the pallid moon, 

And through the cloillers peace and filence reign ; { 
Save where tome fiddler {crapes a drowly tune, 

Or copious bowls infpire a jovial ftrain. 
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Save, that in yonder cobweb mantled room, 
Where fleeps a itudent in profound repofe, 
Oppreis’d with ale, wide echoes through the gloom, 
The droning mutic of his vocal nofe. 








Within thofe walls, where through the glimmering fhade 
Appear the pamphlets in a mouldering heap, 

Each in‘his narrow bed till morning laid, 
The peaceful fellows of the college fleep. 



















‘The tinkling bell proclaiming early prayers, ~- 
The noify fervants rattling o’er their heads, 

The calls of bufinefs, and domettic cares, 
Ne’er roufe thefe fleepers from their downy bed. 
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No chattering females crowd their focial fire, 
No dread have they of difcord and of ftrife, 

Unknown the names of hufband and of fire, . 
Uiifelt the plagues of matrimonial life. 


Oft have they bafk’d beneath the funny walls, 
Oft have the benches bow’d beneath their weight : 
How jocund are their looks when dinner cals ! 
How fmoke the cutlets in their crowded plate ! 
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Oh! let not temp’rance, too difdainful, hear 
’ How long their feaits, how long their dinners laf : 
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Nor let the fair, with a contemptuous fheer, 
On thefe unmarried men reflections catt. 


The fplendid fortune, and the beauteous face, 
(Themfelves confefs it, and their fires bemoan) 

Too foon are caught by fearlet and by lace ; 
Thefe fons of f{cience fhine in black alone. 


Forgive, ye fair, th’ involuntary fault, 
If thefe no feats of gaiety difplay, 

Where through proud Ranelah’s wide echoing vault 
Melodious Frafi* trills her quivering lay. 


Say, is the fword well fuited to the band ? 
Does ’broider’d coat agree with fable gown ? 
Can Mechlin laces fhade a churchman’s hand ? 
Or learning’s votaries ape the beaux of town ? 


Perhaps in thefe time tottering walls refide 
Some who were once the darling of the fair, 
Some who of old could taftes and fathions guide, 
Controul the manager, and awe the play’r. 


But Science now has fill’d their vacant mind 

With Rome’s rich fpoils, and truth’s exalted views, 
Fir’d them with tranfports of a nobler kind, 

And bade them flight all females—but the mufe. 


Full many a lark, high towering to the fky, 
Unheard, unheeded, greets th” approach of light ; 
Full many a ftar, unfeen by mortal eye, 
With twinkling luftre glimmers through the night. 


Some future Herring, who, with dauntlefs breaf, 
Rebellion’s torrent fhall like him oppofe ; 

Some mute, unconfcious Hardwicke here may rett, 
Some Pelham dreadful to his country’s foes. 


From prince and people to command applaufe ; 
*Midtt ermin’d peers to guide the high debate, 
To thield Britannia and Religion’s laws, 
And fteer, with fteady courfe, the helm of. ftate. 
Fate yet forbids; nor circumfcribes alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confines, 
Forbids in Freedom’s veil t’? infult the throne, 
Beneath her mafk to hide the worft defigns ; 


To fill the madding crowd’s perverted mind 
With—* Penfions, taxes, marriages, and Jews.’ 
Or fhut the gates of heaven on loft mankind, 
And wreft their darling hopes, their future views. 
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Evening contemplations in a College. , 





Far from the giddy town’s tumultuous ftrife, 
Their wifhes never yet have learn’d to ftray ; 
Content and happy in a fingle life, 
They keep the noifelefs tenour of their way. 


E’en now their books from cobwebs to protedt, 
Inclos’d by doors of glafs in Doric ftyle, 

On polifh’d pillars rais’d, with bronzes deck’d, ' 
They claim the pafling tribute of a fmile. 


Oft are the author’s names, though richly bound, 
Mifpelt by blundering binder’s want of care, 
And many a catalogue is trew’d around, 
To tell th’ admiring gueft what books are there. 













For who, to thoughtlefs ignorance a prey, 
Negleéts to hold fhort dalliance with a book? 
Who there but wifhes to prolong his ftay, 
And on thofe cafes cafts a lingering look? 





Reports attract the lawyer’s parting eyes, 
Novels, Lord Fopling and Sir Plume require, 

For Songs and Plays the voice of Beauty cries, 
And Senfe and Nature Grandifon defire. 


For thee, who mindful of thy lov’d compeers, { 
Doft in thefe lines their artlefs tale relate, 

If chance, with prying fearch, in future years, 
Some antiquarian fhould enquire thy fate ; 


Haply fome friend may ihake his hoary head, 
And fay, ¢‘ Each morn unchill’d by frofts he ran, 
€ With hofe ungarter’d, o’er yon turfy bed, 
‘ To reach the chapel ere the pfalm began ; 


¢ There, in the arms of that lethargic chair, 
‘ Which rears its old moth-eaten back fo high, 
¢ At noon he quaff’d three glaffes to the fair, 
‘And por’d upon the news with curious eye. 


* Now by the fire engag’d in ferious talk, 
¢ Or mirthful converfe, would he loitering ftand ; 
‘6 Then in the garden chofe a funny walk 


¢ Or launch’d the polifh’d bowl with fteady hand. 


¢One morn we mifs’d him at the hour of prayer, 
‘ Nor in the hall, nor on his favourite green ; 
¢ Another came: nor yet withia the chair, 
‘ Nor yet at bowls, or chapel was he feen. 


‘ The next we heard that in a neighb’ring fhire, 

‘ That day te church he led a blufhing bride ; 
‘A nymph whole fnowy veft and maiden fear 
‘ Improv’d her beauty while the knot was ty’d. 





AA Female Worthy. 6c 


Now, by his patron’s bounteous care remov'd, 
‘,He roves enraptur’d through the fields of Kent ; 
*Yet ever mindful of the place he low’d, 
‘ Read here the letter which he lately fent.’ 


THE LETTER. 


IN rural innocence fecure I dwell, : 
Alike to fortune and to fam@™inknown ; _ 

Approving confcience cheers my haimble cell, 
And focial quiet marks me for her own, 


Next to the bleffings of religious truth, 
Two gifts my daily gratitude engage ; 

A Wire—the joy and tranfport of my youth, 
A. Son—the comfort of declining age, 


Seek not to draw me from this calm retreat, 

In loftier fpheres unfit, untaught to move ; 
Content with plain domeftic life, where meet 

The {weets of friendfhip, and the {miles of love. 


A FEMALE WORTHY. 


Wy EYOND that hillock, topp’d with fcatter’d trees, 
That meet, with frefhelt green, the haftening: breeze, 

There, where the glafly brook reflects the day, 
Nor weeds, nor fedges, choke its cryftal way, 
Where budding willows feel the earlieft fpring, 
And wonted red-breafts fafely neft, and fing, 
A female worthy lives ; and all the poor 
Can point the way to her fequefter’d door. 

«¢ She, unfeduc’d by drefs and idle fhow, 
The forms and rules of fafhion never knew ; 
Nor glittering in the ball, her form difplay’d ; 
Nor yet can tell a diamond from a fpade. 
Far other objeéts claim’d her fleady care ; 
The morning chapter, and the nightly prayer ; 
The frequent vifit to the poor man’s fhed ; 
The wakeful nurfing at the fick man’s bed ; 
Each day to rife before the early fun ; 
Each day to fee her daily-duty done ; 
To cheer the partner of her houfhold cares, 
And mould her children from their earlieft years. 

“¢ Small is her houfe ; but fill’d with flores of good 3 
Good, earn’d with toil, and with delight beftow’d. 
In the clean cellar, rang’d in order neat, 
Gay fimiling Plenty boatts her cafks of meat, 
Points, to {mall eyes, the bins where apples glow, 
And marks her cider-butts, in ftately row. 
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A Female Worthy. 


Her granary fill’d with harvelt’s various pride, 
Still fees the poor man’s bufhel laid afide ; 
Here fwells the flaxen, there the fleecy ftore, 
And the long wood-pile mocks the winter’s power : 
White are the fwine ; the poultry plump and large ; 
For every creature thrives, beneath her charge. 

“‘ Plenteous, and plain, the furniture is feen ; 
All form’d for ufe, and all as filver clean. 
On the clean drefler, peygter fhines arow ; 
The clean-fcour’d bowls are trimly fet below ; ; 
While the wafh’d coverlet, and linen white, 
Affure the traveller a refrefhing night. 

“ Oft have I feen, and oft Rill hope to fee, 
This friend, this parent to the poor and me, 
Tho’ bent with years, and toil, and care, and woe, 
Age lightly filver’d on her farrow'd brow, 
Her frame {till ufeful, and her mind ftill young, 
Her judgment vigorous, and her memory ftrong. 
Serene her fpirits, and her temper fweet, 
And pleas’d the youthful circle ftill to meet, 
Cheerful, the lone accuftom’d tafk purfue, 
Prevent the ruft of age, and life renew ; ~ 








































To church, ftill pleas’d, and able ftill to come, iB 
And fhame the lounging youth, who fleep at home. 


* Such as her toils, has been the bright reward ; 
For Heaven will always toils like thefe regard. 
Safe, on her love, her truth and wifdom tried, 
Her hufband’s heart, through lengthen’d life telied; 
From little, daily faw his wealth increafe, 
His neighbours love him, and his houfehold blefs ; 
In peace and plenty liv’d, and died refign’d, 
And, dying, left fix thoufand pounds behind. 
Her children, train’d to ufefulnefs alone, 
Still love the hand that led them kindly on, 
With pious duty, own her wife beheft, 
And, every day, rife up and call her blefts- 
“¢ More would ye know, of each poor hind enquire, 
Who fees no fun go down upon his hire ; 
A cheerful witneis, did each neighbour come ; 
Af each fad wanderer where he finds a home ; 
His tribute e’en the vileft wretch will give, 
And praife the ufeful life, he will not live.” , 





An Intended Infcription. 2%3 


AN INTENDED INSCRIPTION, WRITTEN FOR THE 
MONUMENT ON BEACON-HILL, IN BOSTON, AND 
ADDRESSED TO THE PASSENGER. 


By Fames Allen, of Bofton. 


HERE ftretch’d your fail, beneath what foreign fky 
Did lov’lier land{capes ever charm your eye? 
Could fancy’s fairy pencil, Stranger ! fay, 
F’en dipt in dreams, a nobler fcene pourtray ? 

Behold yon vales, whofe fkirts elude your view, 
And mountains fading to aérial blue ! 

Along their bow’ry fhades how healthy toil 
Alternate fports, or tends the mellow foil. 

See rural towns mid groves and gardens rife, 
And eaftward,—where the ftretching ocean lies, 
Lo! our fair capital fublimes the fcene, 

New Albion’s pride, and ocean’s future queen ; 
How o’er the tradeful port augult fhe fmiles, 
Her fe®like haven boafts an hundred ifleés, 
Whence hardy commerce {wells the lofty fails 
O’er arétic feas, and mocks the polar gales, 
Thence tides of wealth the wafting breezes bring, 
And hence e’en culture feels its vital {pring. 

Thefe fcenes our Sires from rugged nature wrought, 
Since——-what dire wars their patriotic race have fought ! 
Witnefs yon tracts, where firft the Briton bled, 
Driv’n by our youth redoubted Piercy fled: 

There Breen afcends, and Bunxer’s bleeding fteeps, 
Still o’er whofe brow abortive Vidt’ry weeps ; 

What Trophies fince ! the gaze of after times, 
Rear’d Freedom’s empire o’er our happy climes ! 

But hence, fond Stranger, take a nobler view, 
See yon thorn elm,* whence all thefe glories grew. 
Here, where the armed foe prefumptuous trod, 
Trampled our fhrines, and even mouth’d our Gop, 
His vengeful hand, deep as the parent-root, 
Lopt each grown branch, and ev’ry fuckling fhoot ; 
Becaufe beneath her confecrated fhade 
Our earlieft vows to Liserty were paid. 
High from her Aliar blew the heaven-caught fire, 
While all our wealth o’erhung the kindling pyre. 
How at the deed the nations itood aghalt, 
As on the pile our plighted lives we caft ! 

O! if an alien from our fair domains, 
The blood of #ritain, haplefs, taint your veins, 


Pace o’er that hallow’d ground with awful tread, ’ 


And tears, atoning, o’er yon relick thed ; 
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* The ftump of Liberty-tree. 
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284 - To Chanting, 


But if, American! your lineage fprings, 
From Sires, who fcorn the pedigree of kings, 

A Georgian born you breathe the tepid air, 

Or on the breezy banks of Delaware, 

Or hardy Hampfbire claim your haughty birth, 
Revere yon root, and kifs its nurt’ring earth : 

O be its fibres fed with flowing {prings, 

Whence rofe our empires o’er the thrones of kings ; 
E’en now defcend, adore the dear remain, 

Where firft rear’d Liberty’s illumin’d fane, 

There all the race, while times revolve fhall come, 
As pilgrims flock to Mecca’s idol’d tomb. 


TO CLEANTINE. 
ELL me, unfeeling maid, of fordid mould 


_ Whofe thoughts the charms of wealth alone approve, 


Say, can your glitt’ring, dear lov’d idol—gold, 
Compenfate for the blifs of mutual love ? 


To win the rich prize to your longing arms, 


Try ev’ry fcheme, that takes th’ unwary heart ; 
With practis’d {kill difplay your brighteft charms, 


Spread ev’ry lure, and praétife ev’ry art. 


And then with downcaft, paflion-feigning eye, 
Falfely reluctant take the offer’d hand ; 
At Hymen’s altar lifp the confcious lie, 
With mock confufion, and demeanor bland. 
In proud magnificence, ah! roll along, 
The glitt’ring flave of pageant-loving pride, 
And fhine fupreme amidit the birthnight throng, 


(Much envy’d lot) fome Timon’s fplendid bride, 


Thefe all my pity, more than envy raife ; 
The arts of pride reflection cannot drown ; 
And while your face the mafk of mirth difplays, 
Your aching heart will figh for blifs unknown. 


Mine be the maid whofe fentiments refin’d, 
Not fortune with her golden lure can move; 

Who feeks alone the mutual-kindling mind, 
And nobly afks for nought in love, but love. 


With gen’rous fcorn, her guiltlefs foul difdains 
The poor low triumph of a little mind, 

To {mile exulting o’er a Lover’: pains, 
And taunt the wretch to mifery confign’d., 


Tender, ingenous, devoid of art, 
Not meaning ill, nor idly fearing wrong, 
The genuine dictates of her gentle heart, 
Flow pure and artlefs from her faithful tongue, 
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Ode to the Peremptory. i 5 


Truth fhould her brighteft, richeft meed prepare, 
To blefs the maid, who does her truth avow ; 
And on the tender, and the conftant fair, 
Should Love and Faith their choiceft gifts beftow. 


Unfriended let him live, that can deceive, 

And that kind heart to lovelorn woe confign ; 
For him no fympathizing bofom heave, 

That, wanton, e’er fhall force a figh from thine. 


ODE TO THE PEREMPTORY, ILL-NATURED, AND 
UNWELCOME MONOSYLLABLE—NO. 


HOU faucy malapert! away! 
Thy name, ah! may I never hear, 
Nor blafts malignant e’er convey 
Thy mandate to my ftartled ear, 
May winds difperfe the found in air, 
F’er on the trembling nerve impreft, 
(The found that fills with grief the breaft, 
And gives the heart to dire defpair) 
All hateful! may the maid I love renounce thee, 
And never, with averted look, pronounce thee. 


Full many a heart, oppreft with woe, 
Has caufe to mourn thy baleful powers, 


_ That bid the ftream of forrow flow, 
Fall faft adown in briny fhow’rs. 


For {weatmeats teazing, many a boy, ‘ 


Struck with the heart-appalling found, 
Has weeping rolled along the ground, 

His little bofom dead to joy ; | 
Or fled to vent the greif that rends his foul, 


In fome dark corner or fome gloomy hole. 


Thou offspring vile of tyrant pride, 

Thou lordeft o’er the weak and poor ; 
Like furly porter, or four matftiff try’d, 

Doft fpurn the fuppliant from the door 
To wand’ring mendicants well known, 

Thy dreaded name gives little care, 
But finks the wretch, who feeks a boon, 

In loweft depths of dark defpar, 
The pliant courtier, at my Lord’s levee, 
More than the devil dreads the fight of thee. 


In all its gorgon terrors deck’d, 

Thy form the trembling poet fcares ; 
Who long, in fpite of cold negled, 

Has worry’d patronage with pray’rs 
The wretched fcribler flow retires, 
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Progre/s of Science. 


Dejected, all his wifhes croft, 

All hopes of future fortune’s loft, 
And quench’d the mufe’s ardent fires ; 

Full well his lengthen’d face, and hollow cheek, 

The poignant anguifh of his foul befpeak. 


The fighing lover, too, poor wight ! 
By thee (hard cafe) expell’d from heav’n, 
Mutt quit his dear-lov’d fair-one’s fight, 
And fly, to lonely deferts driv’n : 
Wild-ttarting, fill he feems to hear, 
Re-echo’d ’midit the gloom profound, 
The dreadful hope-deftroying found, 
All fad vibrating on his ear : 
And lonely wand’ring o’er the wild, diftreft, 
He ftrays forlorn, and weeping beats his brea 


Ah ! ne’er with rigor ftern oppofe 
The gentle wifhes of a genial flame, 
Nor give a prey to hopeleis woes, 

The heart a better meed may claim, 
But, when with wild, unbrideled force, 
Heedlefs of reafon’s high behett, 

Rude paflions fway the ardent breaft, 
Reftrain us in our headlong courfe : 
When we, forgetful, ceafe to act as men, 
Step refolute between, and check us then, 


_ 
4200S. 


S from the eaft, yon orb firft darts his ray 
O’er heav’ns blue vault, and weftward bends his way 
So Science in the orient climes began, 
And, like bright Sol, a weftern circuit ran 5, 
From Egypt’s fchools to Greece was learning brought, 
What Cadmus old, or Palamedes taught ; 
Her form illuftrious Athens did illume, 
And rais’d the genius of imperial Rome. 
From Latium’s plains fhe fought Bricannia’s fhore, 
And bid her barb’rous fons be rude no more. 
Fierce nations roam’d around the rugged ifle, ' 
Till Science on its fields began to {mile. 
Fair Cam and Ifis heard"no mufe’s ftrains, 
Their fhades were trod by wolves and fiercer Dunes ; 
rts, Augufta’s grandeur rofe, 
And her loud thunder fhook the deep’s repofe : 
And fuch in time (if right the Mufe defcries) 
Shall this wide realm with tow’ry cities rife. 
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To my Pen. 


The fpacious Delaware through future fong; 

Shall roll in deathlefs majefty along ; 

Each grove and mountain fhall be facred made, 
As now is Cooper’s Hill and Windfor’s fhade. 
Fluth’d with the thought, I’m borne to ages hence, 
The mufe wrought vilion rufhes on my fenfe, 
Methinks Meffiah’s enfign I behold 

In the deep gloom of yonder fhades inrol'd, 

And hear the gofpel’s filver clarion found, 
Roufing with heav’nly ftrains the heathen round ;. 
Methinks I hear the nations fhout aloud, 

And to the glory-beaming ftandard croud ; 

New infpiration fhake each trembling frame, 

The Paracelete pour forth the lambent flame, 

In unremitting ftreams on ev’ry foul, 

While thro’ their breafts celeftial tranfports roll. 
Stupendous change ! methinks th’ effects appear; 
In the dark region facred temples rear _ 

Their lofty heads. Fair cities ftrike my fight ; 
And heav’n-taught Science fpreads a dazzling light, 


O’er the rough {cene where Error’s court was found, 


And red-eye’d Slaughter crimfon’d all the ground. 


TO MY PEN. 


ITTLE pliant, paflive tool, 
Employ’d alike by wit and fool, 
By high and low of all conditions, 
By Poets, Beaux, and Politicians, 
By Doétors, Parfons, ledger’d cits, 
By Lawers, Clerks, and would-be Wits ; 
Thefe all thy ufes know full well, 
Thefe all can of thy fervice tell, 
Yet none of them, in tuneful lays, 
E’er thought thee worth one line of praife. 
When in their fervice worn quite out, 
Too oft the thoughtlefs, thanklefs rout 
No figns of gratitude difplay, 
But calt the carelefly away, 
Among the fweepings of the floor 
To lie, and ne’er be thought’of more ; 
Or tofs thee ({hameful) on the fire, 
On {moking fea-coal to expire. , 
So, when advanc’d their private ends, 
Some men forget their kindeft friends ; 
So minilters, on heights fublime, 
Forget the fteps by which they climb, 
And elevated next the throne, 
Oft kick their friendly ladder down, 
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To my Pea. 


Slave to the Mufe’s {cribbling train, 

Muft thou for them ftill drudge in vain ? 
Conduétor of the poet’s fire, 

Muft thou unnotic’d then expire, 

And ne’er on thee the grateful Bard 
Beftow one verfe, thy bleft reward ? 
Forbid it all ye tuneful throng ! 

Forbid it a ye powers of fong ! 

Bards and their pens, like friend and brother, 
Should kindly recommend each other. 
Without a recolleétive figh, 

Thou fhialt not in oblivion lie ; 

This verfe will fhew how much I prize thee— 
And could I—¥’d immortalize thee. 
Thou ne’er fhalt ftain the guiltlefs page, 
With the mad ftrains of party rage ; 
No virtuous charatter defame, 

Or tinge the modeft cheek with fhame ; 
Or ever publifh venal lays, 

To any worthlefs patron’s praife ; 

Or e’er, the fenfe of fhame forgot, 
Carelefs let fall a vicious blot. 

Be this my fole defign and end, 

To prove thee ever virtue’s friend, 

And ftill thro’ life determin’d fhew 

To vice an unrelenting foe : 

And then if honeft fame refufe 

A. wreath to grace my humble mufe, 

I blame not her—but muft infer it— 
My verfe has had no real merit. 
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